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PREFACE. 



Whoever is possessed of any knowledge, 
is thereby a debtor to his fellow country- 
men. This must be my apology for offer- 
ing to the public the following pages. — 
The importance of the information they 
contain, which, to many will be new, may, 
perhaps, atone for imperfection of style. 

In what belongs to History, there can 
be no claim to originality. Authors of 
weight and name will recognise, within the 
naiTOw compass of this duodecmo^ the 
great historical facts, which they have 
been the first to place on record, or have 
set forth with all the interest that attaches 
to an important narrative. 



i 



The reasoning employed aims at being 
sound and conclusive, without pretending 
to be novel, startling, or brilliant. 

The delay in publishing, with its addi- 
tions, a discourse which was delivered so 
many weeks ago, is accounted for by the 
necessarily slow process of printing, in a 
city, which, although now the metropolis 
of British North America, was, only some 
thirty years back, a portion of the unbro- 
ken forest, 

Ottawa, April, 1860. 
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THE TEMPORAL SOVEREIGNTY 

WITH RELATION TO THE STATE OF ITALY, Ac. 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. — STATE OF PARTIKii. 

In considermg the state of Italy, it must be borne in mind 
that there are two classes of persons who desire or favour 
political changes. The moderate party, if party they can be 
called, who represent the general voice, not unduly claim as 
their ally the present sovereign of Rome, the illustrious Pon- 
tiff, Pius IX. They deem it their highest honor to encourage 
and to promote such social arrangements as will best secure 
the enjoyment of rational liberty ; believing, in all sincerity, 
that there is no surer guarantee for the peace, the prosperity, 
and the happiness of nations. The socialist, red-republican, or 
revolutionary faction, who own as their chief the lawyer 
Mazzini, aim also, if credit may be given to their loud profes- 
sions, at the establishment of liberty, but by very different 
means. Every existing institution, whether civil or religious, 
must be swept away, in order to make room for their Utopia, 
the Red Republic. The leaders of this party endeavour by 
their numerous writings to make it appear that they are 
the only friends of Italy and of Italian freedom. If such were 
the case, hopeless, indeed, would be the state of that distracted 
country. It is not, however, left to their tender mercies. — 
Other and more beneficent genii watch over the destinies of 
Italy. And the hour is now, to all appearance, near at hand,, 
when thdr guardian care will meet with its reward. Nor 
must it be supposed that the true friends of Italian libeity have 
only been aroused from the sleep of ages by the wild clamour 
of the rash and desperate men who labor so zealously to make 
It be universally believed that they, and they alone, are the 
men of the times, — the only men who can save their country, 
and who devote themselves with self-sacrificing patriotism to 
its cause. Let us not be dazzled, far less won to them by theic 
prof(MsioD9. By their works only caa we judg^ them. 



CJENKRAL VIEW OF THE PAPAL GOVERNMENT AS REGARDS THE 
LIBERTY OF ITALY AND EUBOPB. — NOBLE EFFORTS OF GRE- 
GORY XVI. — THE END OF HIS REIGN. 

But first, let us look, as is meet, to those purer regions, 
where wisdom and moderation have ever been in the ascend- 
ant. It is no new thing with the Popes to exert their talents, 
their influence, their power n the cause of Italy. Bj their 
mild but firm rule they at first mitigated, and, finally, ovcf- 
came the tyranny of the early Emperors. At a later day, who 
could have struggled or who was there to struggle as did the 
Popes, against a more recent but no less fatal oppression ?-»- 
who else than the Popes could have taught the Emperorg of 
Germany, who labored so perseveringly to establish their power 
in Italy, that no foreigner should lord it over that lovely land? 
What other influence than that of the Papacy could have 
raised up and fostered to maturity that more modern Germanic 
Empire, which has scarcely ever ceased to make its return of 
grateful duty to the Holy See ? And where, we may well en- 
quire, would be Italy, its people, its religion, and its hope of 
liberty to-day, if the Roman Pontiffe, as if moved by the voice 
of Heaven, had not marshalled around them the chivalry of 
Europe, to resist and to repel the barbarism and infidelity of 
the Moslem invader ? And later still, almost in our own day, 
who, of all Europe's sovereigns, alone stood erect, the cham- 
pions of liberty, amid the vanquished and prostrate nations? 
Those holy pontiflfe of imperishable memory — Pius YI. and 
Pius VII. No sword was drawn in their defence. No armed 
men were near to guard them, and yet, they held their ground. 
Even more, in their panoply of moral steel, like the martyrs of 
the early times, they fought the battle of their day. They 
conquered as the martyrs conquered, and with tht weapons of 
the martyrs. 

By the extraordinary reaction which followed the fever of 
the great French or rather European revolution, power all but 
absolute was everywhere established, — such are the triumphs 
of the sword. Liberty will not thus be won. The haughty 
goddess will not soil her robes by suffering herself to be drag- 



ged in the victor's train. The violent need not court her. She 
is of heavenly origin, and like the ruler of the Heavens, she 
abhors blood. 

It need not surprise us, therefore, if the sacred cause of 
liberty was not advanced by the sanguinary career of the re- 
volutionists ; and if only some impediments were swept away 
by the battles and the victories of the formidable armies that 
had struggled so valiantly and so long against the most terrible 
of all political convulsions. 

Bevolationary excess ends at length, and the necessary 
restraints of authority are once mor^ recognized in the world. 
Id due time the depositories of this authority invoke that 
liberty, which appeared to have fled, and for ever, from their 
counsels. Of her powerful aid, they would fain avail them- 
selves. But the Pontiff Sovereign must lead the way — mnst 
trace out by his example, the path of safety, in which the 
nations shall be called to walk. Certain measures of reform 
are discussed and sanctioned in the cabinets of Europe. The 
Sovereign of the Church's States will be the first to undertake 
them. The other sovereigns offer their support and their 
encouragement. They even urge the necessity of the reforms 
he has in view. Xot, indeed, that his State stood more in 
need than other states, of political improvement.* But, all 



* Borne was not quite in a desparate state in the time of Gregory XYI. 
Let the most celebrated man of the liberal school bear witness. Few 
will question the testimony of SilTio Pellico. It was a follows : " The 
eight months I hare spent at Bome, (under Greeory XYI.,) in 1846 and 
1846, have abounded in delightftil impressions. It can never be nu^ciently 
toidy how weU this venerable city deserves to be visited^ and not tn passing only. 
How the good and beautiful abound in it! whilst notwithstanding, 
certain men write and speak about Bome with hostile prejudices, hoping 
thus to lessen its authority ! *^ 

Alluding to this same visit of eight months towards the close of the 
reign of Gregory XVI., Pellico writes : " I continue to be quite deligted 
wifii Bome ooth as regards men and things. In the small book JDei 
Dooeriy 1 have shewn my inclination to avoid being abiolute in my 
Judgments, a too common error, especially with minds that dogmatize 
paasionately. By such Bome is often ui^ustly Judged. 

Several types of social customs must be considered as moderately 
good ; and we cannot condemn as decidedly bad anything but barbarism, 
vreligion) and a superabundance of knaves and fools. These odious 
elements are' by no means over-abundant in this country ; and in the 
midst of evils that are unavoidable everywhere, I observe great intel- 
lectual power, much goodness, cultivated minds, gracious aod sincere 
En^rosity. Whoever comes to Bome will be morally well off as regards 
telliffenee; he will bo so likewise on aeoount of the social>ilUy;of the 
inhabitants. The Boraans are a Jovial people. But even their joviality 



8tat€s are alike subject to time and circumslances ; and all of 
them most, as period succeeds period, remodel themselyes — 
adapt themselves anew to the new wants, the new wishes, and 
the new habits of men. Of this the venerable Pontiflf is not 
ignorant. Nor is coui*age wanting to him. He commences 
in good earnest, although not without hesitation and misgiving, 
and in part accomplishes the important task. But ^^pericu- 
losa plenum opus alexatractaty superposito cinere doloso,** His 
path is beset with dangers. True liberty has more enemies 
than despotism itself ; and these its enemies — the enemies, as 
well, of all social progress — will take care that it shall not 
yet prevail Pope Gregory is unable to proceed. Age now 
lays its chilling hand upon him : and he who had laboured 
long and zealously and successfully in the cause of humanity ; 
— he who more than once by his irresistible influence, had 
enforced the adoption of salutary reforms, even in the most 
despotic States ;— he who, urged by the cry of the afflicted, 
had stayed the arm of tyranny, and bid the mightiest Poten- 
tates desist from persecution, — the venerable Gregory, — sinks 
at last under the weight of his many years. His long day of 
toil draws rapidly to its close ; and he leaves to the vigorous 
hands of his successor, the great — the stupendous work, that 
could not in his own time have been accomplished. 

PKOSPECT AFFORDED BY THE NEW PONTIFICATE. 

And now commences that Pontificate which will be ever 
memorable in the world's annals. Already it reflects, even at 
its birth, the new glory that awaits it. The hopes and 
aspirations ot millions crowd around its cradle. Will these 
hopes be disappointed ? Will this glory be dimmed ? So 

19 as admirably sabject to good order as it is graceful, and does not 
Impair the natural goodness of their disposition. 

But perhaps, I am wrong, and it were better I should assume a 
drowning aspect, and behold onlr attempts on life, importunate beggary, 
useless priests and monks, and reserve my praises for those nappy 
nations, where there are no crimes, no inequality of fortune, no misery. 
Impassioned men declaim, exaggerate, disfigure, lie. For my part^ I 
am neither an optimist nor a pessimist. It is impossible to speax with 
certainty of the moral of a country, if we speak of it too soon. I know 
that here at Borne, I find amiability, science, and good sense. It seeim 
to me that every thing U muoh the tame as in other oiviliied oountrift.** 



pray its enemies. But they will not b« gratified. Weigh 
them ,' number thorn. Their influence as against that of the 
Pontiff Sovereign, is a nullity. Compared to the countless 
hosts that guard and uphold all that appertains to the honour 
of the great Pontificate, they are as a grain of sand. Dearer 
than gold, to his people, is the least privilege of the Holy 
Pontiff; and sacred in their sight is the most inconsiderable 
appendage of his temporal state. Were the hostile factions 
more numerous by tens of thousands than they dare pretend 
to be, they could not be favoured with success. Their designs 
would inevitably be frustrated, and their hopes blasted. An 
institution dear to humanity throughout so many centuries, 
cannot perish in our time — cannot yield to the violence of a 
passing hurricane. The Providence of God watches over it 
as well now as in the trials of former ages. The model sov-e- 
reignty — the object of Heaven's care, will be sustained. It 
will flourish as in the days of old; and the wish and the 
scheme of the wicked shall be confounded. Desiderium 
paceatorum peribit. 

ACCE.SSI0N OF PIUS IX. 

The accession of the reigning Pontiff to the Papal Chair, . 
was DO ordinary event. Nor was it brought about in 
an ordiDary manner. The Cardinals assembled in solemn 
conclave, are anxious to elect a chief Pastor and Sovereign 
who will not be disinclined to carry out certain changes and 
improvements— improvements in the civil government of the 
Papal States that appear to be called for as well by public 
opinion, as by the wants of the times. There are, indeed, 
some members of the sacred college who incline to conserva- 
tive, although not extreme conservative principles. But the 
greater number, and, to the utter confusion of their calumni- 
ators, let the fact be proclaimed, have nothing more at heart, 
than to place at their head, a reformer^ Pope. The votes are 
chic£(y divided, at first, between an eminent member of their 
body, whose zeal and active exertions in the Qanse of r©for>?[\» 
blld<^wned hiin with popularity,— Cardinal Gi^i, fip^ tW 
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illustrious Bishop of Imola, Count Mastai Ferretti, whose 
liberal teudencies were not unknown.* 

The distinguished representativef of more conservative views 
has also a few votes. But the Cardinals have not yet been two 
days in conclave when more than the requisite number of suf- 
frs^es elevates Cardinal Mastiii to the Popedom. The new 
Pontiff is hailed by the representatives of the Catholic world. 
In the sacred assembly perfect unanimity prevails. Thus is 
placed in the chair of Peter an eminent member of a family 
celebrated for its liberality. Thus, without one dissentient 
voice, is raised to the Pontificial throne a Bishop character- 
ised no less by sacerdotal zeal, and disinterested, self-sacrificing 
charity, than by his enthusiasm in the cause of improvement, 
and his anxiety to establish such reforms in the state he is 
called to govern as are best calculated, as well to secure its 
stability, as to promote the material progress, the prosperity, 
and the happiness of the peoplct 

In the &ce of this event calumny stands condemned. In . 
vain will it discourse, henceforth, on the narrowness of view, 
the illiberality, the incorrigible ultra-conservatism of the Boman 
cardinals. 

The Pope elect, as if anticipating the days of trial that were 
destined to reveal so soon qualities in no way inferior to the 
heroism which encircles with imperishable fame the memory 
of two PontiflG^ almost his cotemporaries, assumes the name 
of PiuB. And if the martyr fortitude of the Vlth and Vllth, 
who bore this name, blighted and broke down the ephemeral 
but galling tyranny of their day, what may not be hoped for 
liberty, order and good government, from the truly heroic 

* It U related that Pius IX. long before his accession to the Pontifical 
throne, had written a paper which might be called a programme of the 
necessary reforms, and sent it to Gregory XVI. 

t Cardinal Lambruchinsi had fifteen votes. Thirty-six for Cardinal 
Mastai immediately preceded the acclamation of the undivided conclave. 

The Conclave opened l4th June, 1S46. The election was concluded 
on the second day. 

X On the 80th August 1S46, Silvio Pellico wrote as follows : ''All are 
agreed in saying that Pins IX. is the Pope our time required. Let ua 
oner prayers for him. He has need of signal assistance m order to sur- 
mount so many political, religious and administrative difOcnlties. His 
is an arduous undertaking. But a Pontificate which commences fo anst 
piciously affords the best hopes to the whole Catholic world/* 



courage of which the ninth Piua has already given such fre- 
quent and such noble proofe ? What do we not hear every day 
about the weakness, the timidity, the pusillanimity of Roman 
Pontifl& ? — and who but a Roman Pontifif would not have 
quailed before the enemies it has been his lot to encounter, — 
enemies more reckless, if possible, and scarcely less formidable 
than those conspirators against peace and order, who, at the 
end of the last century, strewed their path with ruin, and made 
the earth desolate ? 

It is difficult to understand what motive there can be for 
the rebellion which rages so fiercely in the States of the 
Church, and which has already wrested from the Sovereign 
Pontiff a third part of his territory. Are we to look for the 
cause of this unnatural strife, in the conduct of the Cardinals 
who surround the Papal throne, and who are the legitimate 
advisers of the Sovereign ? Of their own free choice, as has 
been shewn, they raised to the Pontifical chair, one of their 
number, who, they were not ignorant, would not fail to in- 
troduce into the Government, erery necessary measure of 
reform. And, besides, the Counsellors of the Ruler are not 
to be confounded with the Ruler himself. To the chief, then, 
we must look. And, may there not be in the character or 
policy of the Pope, good reason for the conduct of his people, 
— for the extraordinary efforts which some, at least, of his 
subjects, and not without foreign aid. have made, in order to 
subvert his temporal dominion ? 

Or, might it not be the unanimous wish of his people, let 
his rule be neter so paternal, that he should no longer reign 
over them as their temporal Prince ? And, to what extent, 
if at all, would the alleged change in the popular mind, bear 
out and justify the violence by which a few men are endeavor- 
ing to rob of his inheritance, the successor of St. Peter and 
of so many Pontiff ? 

SKETCH OF THE LIFE OP PIUS IX. 

Not only from what has been said, but, also, from the in- 
formation you were already possessed of, you will have formed 
an idea of the character of Pius IX. A few traits of his 
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early life, as well as of his Pontifical and political 
will shew more clearly still, what opinion we ought all to 
entertain of the man, whose office, in the estimation of three 
millions at least, of the most civilized portion of the human 
family, is of such high importance, and is necessarily calcala- 
ted to sway the destinies of mankind. 

Whilst the young Count Mastai was pursuing his studiea 
at the ecclesiastical academy, the celebrated Theologian, 
Graziosi, moved by the charity, the gentleness, and the piety 
of the future Pontiff, was heard one day to exclaim, " that 
the .A bbe Mastai had the heart of a Pope." No sooner is be 
elevated to the office and dignity of the christian Priesthood, 
than he verifies to the full, the words of his learned professor. 
He devotes himself to the service of the poor. The truly 
christian zeal of Giovanni Borgi, had founded out of his own 
resources alone, an hospital for destitute orphans, with a 
view to rescue them from blighting idleness and crime, the 
inseparable attendant of extreme poverty. Mastai, in his 
early youth had laboured in the cause of this industrial 
school. Now that he is a Pastor of souls, he devotes himself 
without reserve. The charge of this interesting establish- 
ment is conferred on him by Pope Pius VII. During five 
years, he ceases not to bestow his fortune, his care, and all 
his energy in promoting the material and spiritual prosperity 
of an institution to which, by means of salutary reforms, and 
the well directed impulse imparted to professional education, 
he gives a new existence ; he becomes the idol of these little 
children to whom he is more as a father than a master. He 
lives with them, and knows them all by name. Nor does he 
lose sight of them when they are engaged in the various pur- 
suits of life. 

PIUS IX. IN AMERICA. 

Abbe Mastai is now called to more arduous duties ; he is 
appointed member of a mission to the recently erected and 
yet untamed republics of the new world. He embarks on 
the 6th October, 1823, together with Monseigneur Muzzi, the 
Bishop Vicar Apostolic of Chili, Peru, Mexico, and the other 
Btates that had succeeded in emancipating themselves from 
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the yoke of Spalp, and the Abbe Sallusti, Secretary of the 
Legation. The Hehise, which bears the important freight* 
is exposed daring three months to all the perils of the ooean. 
And not only are the pious voyagers in danger from the 
winds and waves. When near the Coast of America, th$y 
are taken, notwithstanding their sacred charecter, at one 
time, for accomplices in the rebellion against Spain; at 
another they are attacked by a ship of filibusters who cannot 
allow to pass unmolested, the Italian flag. And now in order 
to reach their place of destination, Santiago, they must traverse 
the Pampas and the vast ranges ot the Andes. It may easily 
be conceived how great are their exertions, and how severe 
the privations they are reduced to! They travel on foot, 
all day, and sometimes even during the night, amid the burn- 
ing sands, and through the great untrodden forests of South 
America. They have no other comfort, than their trust in 
God, no other recreation than that inexhaustible cheerfulness, 
which is the never failing privilege of a good conscience. In 
the most terrible sufferings, when ieilmost perishing from 
hanger and thirst, the pious travellers edify one another, by 
reciting verses of the psalms, and this prayer in common, 
whilst it sustains their minds, alleviates also their bodily 
fatigue. At other times they lighten their toilsome path by 
calling to mind the finer passages of Yirgil or of Tasso ; and 
by thus charming the imagination, they sometimes forget 
their sorrows. For three months the Vicar Apostolic and 
his companions submit, with patience truly exemplary, to the 
toils and privations of this perillous journey. They enter at 
length the territory of Chili, disguised in a manner by no 
means calculated, as has been well observed, to offend repub- 
lican austerity. 

Such tievotedness to a cause, ought not to pass unrewarded. 
But, unlooked for difficulties arise, not the least of these is the 
capricious disposition of the people. I'hc newly erected re- 
public is jealous of its recently acquired power and privileges ; 
and to such lengths does it carry its views of the rights of the 
State, that a concordat becomes impossible. Every point is 
disputed ; and to this is added a mean and contemptible sys- 
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tcfn of aDDoyance ; they even grudge and deny to the legation 
the costs of subsistence, which they had engaged to defray. 
These unworthy proceedings reduce the representatives of the 
Sovereign Pontiff to the most humble resources. They are 
obliged to rely upon the alms of the charitable. A new 
scruple occurs to the chiefs of the State.. They pretend to 
take the Bishop Yicar Apostolic for an adventurer, and several 
months are spent in idle verifications. The Bishop preserves 
his equanimity, and the Abbe Mastai setts an example, and 
is as it were, a living counsel of resignation. AVoaried out 
with this continual war, the legation resolves to leave ; and 
just one year after their. departure from Italy, its eminent 
members set sail from the shores of America, without having 
concluded anything, or having obtained any result. 

IIo>y happy were not those republics in their enjoyment of 
unbounded liberty ! . There was only wanting to them a prin- 
ciple of life. They are fallen, and no process known to men 
can galvanize Uiem into new existence. AVell would it have 
been for them if, at the opportune moment, "the acceptable 
time" that comes once to all, but may come a second time to 
none, they had listened to the voice of tra^ and reason, and 
had availed themselves, if only for their temporal good, of an 
influence which raised up the thrones and republics of Europe, 
and completely renewed its social state. 

This mission, otherwise so. fruitless, was not lost to the 
Reverend Count Mastai. It had been the means ot develop- 
ing the admirable qualities which he possessed. It had afford- 
ed him the opportunity of seein.ir many cities, as well as the 
manners and customs of many peoples. These lessons of travel 
were not addri3ssed to nn ordinary mind. His views were 
enlarged, elevated and refined by contact with so niany rising 
or fallen crvillzations, so many different i)eoples, and by the 
spectacle of nature., that iidmiral)le handmaid of the Divinity, 
with her varied jiplendors and her manifJild wonders, astonisli- 
iuj? no less in the immeiisitv of the ocean than in the vast 
forests of the new world. 

'J'lie mind uppowrs to i^iow ;is the sphtTc of nialtrial life 
I'xtonds. Va^t ]i<'M'izons are adapt(Hl to o-i-cat souls, and i)r('- 
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pare them for great things. The Abbe Mastai had thut 
received iu his youth two most salutary lessons, which are often 
wanting to the best tried virtues of the sacerdotal state : — the 
lesson of the world which Mastai had received before the time, 
of his vocation to holy orders, and the lesson of travel, which 
disengages the mind from the bondage of local prejudices. — 
Both of these wonderful teachings he had admirably under- 
stood. 

On his return from Chili, Count Mastai entered on the ca- 
reer of ecclesiastical preferments. Leo XII., who had been 
particularly struck by the penetration and good sense of which 
he had given proof in this difficult mission, appointed him 
Canon of Sanda Maria in via lata, and raised him to the 
dignity of Prelate. The Roman purple was on this occasion 
more than ever adorned by the solid virtue and the learning 
of him ou whom it was conferred, 

PlOS IX. DIRECTOR OP AN nOSPITAL. 

The humble but important services the Count Mastai had 

roudered to the hospital Tata Giovanni, were not forgotten at 

Rome : and he who had been faithful in his charge over a few 

things, is now called to a more extended sphere of duty. 

Pope Leo XII., unwilling that such rare, talents should lie 

buried, nominated Canon Mastai, president of the commission 

which governed the great hospital of St. Michael a Ripa 

Grande. This is one of the greatest institutions of charity 

which Rome or the world is possessed of. A whole people 

dwells within its vast precincta. It is at once a place of 

retreat for aged and infirm men, an immense professional 

school for poor girls, and a sort of workshop on a great scale 

for children that have been forsaken. The greater number 

learn trades. Some who give proof of higher talents, apply, 

at the expense, of the hospital, 'to the study of the fine arts. 

This hospital k in itself a world, and the government of such 

an establishment requires almost the qualities of a statesman. 

At the time Mastai was named to this charge, the budget^of 

the hospital stood in need of unremitting care, and the utmost 

capacity of a financier. Nor were these qualitiis wanting. 
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At the end of two years, all the resources of the institution 
were in admirable order : bankruptcy was far from its doors ; 
the deficits in its income made up, its receipts abundant — 
And far from impoverishing the hospital by giving to the 
apprentice workmen a share in the fruits of his labour, Mastai 
had shewn by this measure, that justice is in rdmlrable 
accordance with economy, and that the best houses are not 
those which make the most of the labour of their inmates, but 
those which encourage industry by allowing it what is just. In 
the space of two years, the orphans had amassed a small sum 
which guaranteed to them an alleviation of their misfortunes, 
whilst the proceeds of the hospital had doubled. Mastai thus 
acquired a reputation for adminisfrative talent of the highest 
order. 

ARCHBISHOP OP SPOLETO. 

In the Consistory of 21st May, 1827, Canon Count Mastai 
was named Archbishop of Spoleto. This city was the birth- 
place of Leo XII. No other present the Holy Father could 
have made to his country, would have better marked his 
solicitude and afiection. 

The sojourn of Archbishop Mastai at Spoleto, will be ever 
memorable there. During that stormy period of five yeari, 
his presence appeared to draw down upon the people the 
visible protection of Heaven. Wrath was treasured in every 
mind. Some exclaimed against abuses, whilst others dreading 
reform, clung pertinaciously to the past. Civil war was 
raging in the people's minds, before it had yet appeared in 
the streets. Spoleto divided into two hostile camps, resem- 
bled one of those Italian cities of the middle age, where stood 
in presence, and armed from head to heel, the undying enmi- 
ties of the Ghibellins and the Guelphs. The fire of civil war 
was smouldering within its bosom, ready on the slightest 
occasion, to burst into a fiame. Thanks to Mastai, oppor- 
tunity was wanting. Spoleto may not remember without 
emotion, what diplomacy his Christian zeal induced him to 
employ in order to appease wild passions ; how delicately and 
perseveringly he laboured to reconcile those Italian feuds, to 
calm the dire spirit of revenge, to bury the sense of wrong 
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in the oblivion of forgiveness. And on occasion of the terri- 
ble rebellioD of 1831 and 1832. it was well seen during the 
bloody insnrrection of those days, and the pitiless repression 
which ensned, what a man may do, with the two-fold authority, 
with which virtue and the estimation in which he is held, invc^st 
him. Once and only once, insurrection appeared before the 
walls of Spoleto. But it was when vanquished, and pursued 
by a whole army, it came to beg for slielter and for bread. The 
Archbishop, not unmindful of the Gospel, saved the lost sheep. 
Without a moment's delay, he went to the Austrian general 
and prayed him to desist, taking it upon himself to disarm the 
rebels, and thus, satisfy the demands of war, without having 
recourse to useless cruelties. 

Returning to Spoleto, he harangued the insurgents, and 
immediately saw, laid at his feet, those arms, which the Aus- 
trian troops could only have torn from the dead bo<lies of the 
men who bore them. In disarming, he saved the rebels. 

Goodness was his characterestic. How well the following 
trait displays it : A superior agent of the Roman police ex- 
hibited one day, triumphantly to Archbishop Mastai, a list of 
the principal conspirators ; he had bestowed gi-oat pains in 
preparing it, and took much credit to himself for the success 
of his labours ; he made no doubt that his zeal would meet 
with a magnificent reward. It pained the Archbishop to 
behold such joy manifested in his presence. As the agent was 
still rejoicing over his performance and good fortune,* the pre- 
late read over, with a look of anxiety and terror, the melan- 
choly catalogue. All of a sudden a secret thought brought 
a smile to his lips. " You know nothing about your busi- 
ness ;" said he, ^'when the wolf intends to devour the sheep, 
he takes care to avoid warning the shepherd ;" at the same 
moment a flame is seen on the hearth, and the fatal catalogue 
disappears in smoke. This was a fault, no donbt, and the 
Archbishop, as is related, had to account for it to the 
Sovereign. ^^ It was a fault, indeed, but such only us the Saints 
are guilty of. Was it in expiation of this crime, that some 
years later the holy Archbishop was without a friend in his 
hour of trial ?_,Where were then the sheep that he had 
saved ? The wolf was more merciful. 
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That same year, it pleased the Sovereign Tontlft Gregory 
XVI. to transfer Archbishop Mastai to the see of Imola. A 
deputation from Spoleto, in vain beseeches the Holy Father 
to leave the good pastor to the affection of his people. The 
City of Iraola is less considerable, but the diocese is more po- 
pulous and richer. Nomination to the Episcopal chair of 
Imola leads directly to the Cardinalate. It has also thrice 
given to the Catholic Church its chief pastor. 

l^he people of Imola still cherish the most pleasing memories 
of their Bishop. The numerous institutions, which owe to 
him their existence, arc the best monuments that bear witness 
to his "Kpiscopal zeal and Christian charity. The virtue, of 
which the most reverend Bishop Mastai was so bright a pat- 
tern, had no sourness in it, no outward shew of austerity ; 
nor was it forbidding and intolerant, . but sweet and gentle ; 
words of forgiveness were always on his lips, and his haiul 
was ever open to disti-ess. He laboured assiduously to re- 
form, wherever reform was wanting, but, what rarely hap- 
pens, without alienating afiection from the reformer. It 
was his constant study to elevate the character of the Clergy, 
and he ceased not to encourage, among them, learning as 
well as piety. Into the Diocesan Seminary, which was 
always the object of his most anxious care, he introduced 
some new branches of study — of these were agriculture, prac- 
tical as well as theoretical, and a general knowledge of the 
medical art. There was yet wanting to the Clergy of his 
Diocese, a common centre, where they could meet for mutual 
edification and instruction. To this purpose, he devoted his 
own palace, and founded there a Rihlical Academij.. 1l\hi 
members of this academy met once a month, in order to dis- 
cuss, together, some subject connected with the sacred 
writings. None can be ignonint, how powerfully such meet- 
ings contribute to promote the study of the scriptures, pulpit 
eloquence, and the great science of Theology. 

Nor, in his new position, did the holy Bishop forget his 
first care ; the orphan. An orphanage at Imola is due to his 
munificence. In order to obviate the dangers to which stu- 
dents were exposed, who. whilst they studied at the Seminary 
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were not inmatefl, and enjoyed not the safeguards of its disci-, 
pline, he founded an institution, called **the canvitto" where 
these poorer alumni of his Seminary were boarded, without 
charge. 

Anxious also to provide for the comfort of the lowly poor, 
and to guard against all wasting of their humble mefTns, he 
reformed the hospital of Imola, and set over it, the Sisters of 
Charity, — that incomparable order, which owes its existence 
to the most benevolent of men — St. Vincent de Paul. 

Of his liberalities, there was no end. Solely, at his own 
expense, he repaired the tomb of St. Cassien, and decorated 
the Chapel of our Lady of Doloure, in the Church of the 
Servites. 

MASTAI, CARDINAL. 

Thus did the Servant of God unconsciously prepare for the 
greater ministry, — the higher destiny, that Providence had in 
store for him. 

It may well be conceived, that such a prelate lived in the 
affections of his people. Accordingly, when he was raised to 
the high dignity of Cardinal by Pope Gregory XVI, on the 
I4th Dec, 1840, the greatest honors were spontaneously 
heaped upon him. Congratalations in prose and in verse, 
illuminations, fireworks, demonstrations of every kind marked 
the joy that everywhere prevailed. This popularity, how- 
ever great, was but a prelude to that which, at a later 
period, it was his fortune to enjoy. 

These details of the history of Pius IX are by no meanp 
foreign to our subject. The Pope, it has been said, is unfit 
to reign as a temporal Prince. Is this unfitness to be looked 
for, granting, for the sake of argument, that it exists, in the 
person of the reigning Pontiff? Let any one who reads the . 
foregoing sketch of his life, reply. What high administrative 
talent does it not evince ? what goodness ? what kindly con- 
sideration for, even, the least of the people ! — what love for 
all ? Was it possible that such a man should not be an 
enemy to every abuse, that tended to lessen the i)eoi)le's hai> 
piness, or impede the march of their material prosi)erity ? 
Have we not seen how anxious ho was to reform, wherever 
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reform was called for, and how successfully he laboured in 
every office which he held, to renew the face of things ; to 
found new institutions, suited to the circumstances, the ideas, 
and the necessities of the age, or to adapt what already ex- 
isted, to the wants and exigencies that had arisen ? 

These qualities, and above all, this determination to re- 
form, were not unknown to the most learned Cardinals, when 
as we have seen, they elected Count Mastai to the highest 
office in the Catholic Church, and to that temporal Sove- 
reignty, by which it is accompanied. Reform was loudly 
called for, in the Roman State. The Cardinals, by choosing 
Mastai, decided ifor reform. Who then shall say, that in the 
sacred college, is to be found that hostility to the cause of 
reform — the cause of Rome, — the cause of Italy, which has 
been such a fruitful source of evil in our time ? 

THE REAL ENEMIES OF REFORM tJXMASKEn. 

Who then, are the real enemies of reform? What if it 
were those very men, who so loudly call for change, and 
claim to be the only reformers of the age ? We have just 
read the history of the Pope. Let us also i*ead theirs and ask 
it to make I'cply. 

The men here alluded to, are the members of the ultra 
liberal, socialist, or red republican party. Of this party 
mention has already been made at the commencement of this 
discourse. It may not be superfluous to lay before you some 
further details of their well known history — details that are 
admirably calculated to throw light on their character and 
designs. 

These socialists form a secret society, the members of which 
are bound together by the most fearful oaths. This society 
has ramifications all over Europe. One day, we read of some 
great political movement, they have originated at . Rome. 
Their agents are assembled there, from all quarters of the 
civilized world — not a very difficult matter in a city to which 
strangers resort every year in thousands. These socialists 
write, talk, agitate — a few citizens speedily fall into their 
toils: and lo! it is the Roman people, who are roused at 
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length to % sbas» of their degradatioo. Sach a clamour for 
change, for progress, for lay government, arises, that half tht 
irorld mast needs believe that the Romans are thoronghlj 
tired of their Priest Ruler, and have unanimously resolved to 
bear with him no longer. At another time, we hear of great 
popular commotions at Turin, to which the secret societie* 
have resorted in great numbers. AYith these commotions, of 
course, the good socialists have nothing to ^o. It is the peo- 
ple — the emancipated people rejoicing over their new found 
liberty, .and encouraging their young king, whom experience 
has not yet taught its salutary lessons, to make war upon the 
Pope, seize upon his territory, usurp all his temporal rights* 
cast his Religion, root and branch, out of the Sardinian 
8tates, in the first place, and in due course of time, out of 
every province of Italy. 

In these associations which, if we may believe them, aim at 
nothing less than the regeneration of society, we are entitled 
to look for high principles of government, superior statesman- 
ship — political views, at least in harmony with, if not in 
advance of the spirit of the age. What their principles are, 
will best be learned from the mody of government, pursued 
among themselves. An important, perhaps the principal, 
Koctiou of the socialist body — "young Italy," which owns for 
its chief, the lawyer Mazzini, enjoins its members to carry 
firearms and a poniard. Does any one refuse obedience to 
the head of the society, or divulge his secrets, he is mercilessly 
put to death. A secret tribunal condemns the victims, and 
appoints the executioners. The member who should refuse to 
execute the decrees of the society, would be punished with 
death, as a violator of his oath. If a victim, marked out for 
vengeance, escapes, he will be everywhere pursued, and sacri" 
/iced hy an invmble handy even although he should take refuge 
in t/ie bosom of his mothei; or in the sanctuary of God. Each 
•ecret tribunal is? competent not only to judge the niembers of 
the association, but, also, to cause to be put to death, all 
whom it shall have condemned. Numerous facts attest, that 
these statutes are not an empty threat. " Young Europe " ' 
was founded pn the 15th April. 1834. It >yi\8 composed 6( 
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"Young Italy," " Young 'Germany," "Young Poland," and, 
somewhat later, of " Young Switzerland," alao. Two of its 
first founders were massacred that same year, by order of the 
society. These were Nast and Stromayer, the former for 
unfaithfulness in the transaction of their financial affairs ; the 
latter, for indiscretion. In 1835, a student, named Lessing, 
was likewise assassinated at Munich. More recently, four 
Italian refugees, who were quite willing to fight against the 
Italian Princes, would not accept the sanguinary doctrines of 
the Mazzinian sect, and openly delared that Ihey would not. 
The secret tribunal assembled at Marseilles, under the presi- 
dence of lawyer Maz^i^ condemned two of the four to the 
lash and the galleys, and the two others to death. A copy of 
this judgment was seized, and still exists. As the condemned 
parties were domiciled at Bhodez, to the sentence was added 
the following clause : " The President of Bhodez will make 
choice of four members who shall execute the present sentence, 
and who shall be under strict orders to do so, within twenty 
days.. He who should refuse, would incur death, ipso facto." 
A few days afterwards, one of those who had been condemned, 
M. Emiliani, passing along the streets of Ithodez, was attack- 
ed by six of his fellow-countrymen, who struck him several 
times with a poniard, and made their escape. The assassins 
were arrested, and condemned, by a French Jury, to five 
years' imprisonment. M. Emiliani, still suflfering from his 
wounds, was leaving the Court of Assizes, with his wife, when 
both he and the lady were stabbed to death, by a wretch 
named Gaviati. This murderer was arrested, although not 
without difSculty. He was tried, condemned, and made to 
sufifer the punishment due to his crime. Meanwhile, the 
advocate Mazzini retnrned to Switzerland, as the satiated tiger, 
after a scene of carnage, returns to his den, and coolly 
resumed his work of social destruction. (Wars and Revolu- 
tions of Italy, in 1848 and 1849, by Count Edward Lubienski 
and M. Bhorbacber.) 

In the middle age, there was in the mountains of Lebanon, 
a Mabommedai) sect of assassins, undeT the orders of a chief 
called, the OM Man of t."he Mountaio^ Ib theie our times, 
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even, the grossly pagan tribes of India have had their sects of 
Thogs. But, the mind is lost in horror and amazement, when 
obUged to contemplaite an association of |)oliticaI mnrderers 
in the very centre of European cirilization, and amid the 
noon-day light of the nineteenth century. 

But, in order to rule they must be constituted rulers. For 
this end, the weapons of flattery and misrepresentation, to* 
gether with every species of falsehood, are at their command. 
These weapons they use skilfully and without scruple. To all 
classes of society they hold out the most fallacious hopes.~r 
Thus did the socialist chief, in a document brought to Turin 
in Nov'r, 1846, set forth the principles by which lus followers 
must be guided : — 

"In great countries by the people only can the work of re- 
generation be carried out. In yours (he is addressing the 
Italians) by the princes. They must absolutely be gained to 
our side. And, they can easily be won. The Fope will pur- 
sue the cause of reform by principle, and from necessity. The 
king of Piedmont fVom the hope of wearing the crovrn of Italy ; 
the Grand Duke of Tuscfiny by inclination no less thain imita- 
tion ; the king of Naples by force; and the lesser princes will 
have other things to think of than reform. Avul yourseltes 
of the least concession, in order to gather together the masses, 
were it only to express your gratitude. Festivals, songs, pubr 
lie meetings, numerous relations, established between men of 
different shades of opinion, are calculated to bring out ideaSi 
and to impart to the people the knowledge of thmr strength, 
and render them exacting. The concurrence of the great is 
necessary, indispensable, in order to originate notions of re- 
form, in a feudal country.. If you have only the people with 
you, mistrust will arise at the very outset, and they will be 
crushed. If they be under the guidance of men of high rank 
these persons will be as a passport to the people. Italy is 
still what France was before the revolution. It must, there- 
fore, have its Mirabeau, its Lafayette, and so many others.. A 
great Lord may be won to the cause by material interests. He 
may also be gamed by vanity. Let him play the foremost part 
so long as he chooses to remain with yon. There are few who 
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final object of the great revolutioo be concealed from them. — 
Let them never see more than the first step. In Italj, the 
clergy is rich in property and the faith of the people. They 
must be dealt with as regards these two interests, and, as far 
as possible, their influence must be turned to account. If you 
could in each capital create a SavonarQla> we should advance 
with giant steps. Tlie clergy are not averse to liberal institu- 
tions. Endeavour, therefore, to associate th&ni in this first 
work, which must be considered as necessarily the porehof the 
temple of equality. Without tljem the entrance, — the sanc- 
tuary, itself, remains closed. Do not attack either the pos- 
sessions or the orthodoxy of the clergy. Promise them liberty 
and they will, at once, join your ranks. It is now nearly two 
thousand years since a great philosopher, Christ, preached fra- 
ternity, which the world is still in quest of. The clergy hold 
only Vme-half of the socialist doctrine. Like us, they profess 
fraternity, "which they call charity. But their hierarchy and 
its hfi^bits make of them a pillar of authority, that is, of des- 
potiam. We must take what is good in their doctrine, and 
leave aside what is evil. Manage to make equality prevail in 
the church, and everything will prosper. Clerical power is 
personified in the Jesuits. The odium attaching to this namo 
is already a power for the socialists ;— make use of it."* 

Such are the doctrines of the secret societies of Italy, as set 
forth by their chief, two years, only, before the accession to the 
Pojiedom of Pius TX. They had ah^dy their ramifications 
all over" the Peninsula, seeking everywhere to extinguish reli- 
gion, prosperity, and every existing right. Mazzini says dis- 
tinctly, in the two first articles of the anti-social society, 1st, 
That the society is instituted in order to bring about the indis- 
pensable destruction of all the governments of the Peninsula, 
and to erect into one state the whole of Italy, with a republi- 
can government. 2nd, ITiat on account of the evils arising 
ftoih absolute government, and those still greater evils which 
flow from constitutional monarchy y we must labor with united 

* Ga^res et revqlatlon d'ltalle ; par le Oointe Edward Lubienskl, p.p. 
44 and 47. ' 
BaUeydier Hi«t ; de la Bevolution dc Bome. Introd : &c., &c. 
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eflforts to constitute a republic, one and undivided." — (Balley- 
dier.) Thus, no existing form of government will be allowed 
to remain. What, then, will be the nature of the Mazzinian 
republic? Another socialist chief, Ricciardi, will inform us. 
"In order to govern the people," siays he, "there can be no 
question of a popular assembly, which is fluctuating, undedded, 
and slow in its deliberations. But there nmst be a hand of 
TroUy which alone is capable of ruling a people hitherto ac- 
customed to divergencies of opinion, to discord, arid what 
is still worse, a people corrupt^ enervated^ degraded iy slavery " 
— (Bailey dier.) What an exchange I The mild sway of the 
reforming Pope, the gentle rule of the Grand Dukes, must 
give place, not to a constitutional monarchy, nor yet to a 
rational republic, but to a hand of Iron! Alas for Italy ! if 
ever it should fall into the grasp of this government of the 
Iron hand 1 It may not be out of place now to enquire as 
to the practice of the men who are so anxious to renew the 
face of society. We have seen that within their own body 
they have no hesitation in acting as they teach. They hold 
the doctrine, as false as it is rigid, that the least offence 
against established laws ought to be punished, even as are 
the greatest crimes, — ^with death. Mismanagement of their 
funds, want of prudence or of care in keeping their counsel, 
the leaving of their society for better courses, are 
crimes, whidi, the history of the time assures us, can 
only be expiated in the blood of the perpetrators. Of this 
terrible practice, — this ruling with a " hand of iron," in their 
own conamunity, numerous instances might be adduced. 
But the fearfial examples already noticed, may well suffice. 
In the world, they aspire to remodel, they find occasional 
victims. Does a prince fall beneath their "hand of iron,' ' 
it is no doubt to encourage other princes, to place himself 
and his people under their yoke, and so learn by experience 
how preferable is their peculiar form of government, as well 
to the best constitutional monarchy, as to the most admir- 
ably organized republic. How many sacrifices have they 
not offered in these our days, to the Moloch of their idolatry ! 
la vain will they plead that it ie the blood of tyrants aad 
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oj^ressorsonly, that they have sought Of what tyrrany 
was the young Duke of Panna guilty ? — ^what steps in the 
way of oppression, was it possible that so youthful a sove- 
reign should have taken, when without a moment's warning 
he was consigned by these cowardly assassins to an untimely 
grave ? What had the late King of Naples done, to incur 
their wrath ? He was not so imbecil, astoheledhy vanity to 
second their plans, and for this crime of omission, perhaps, 
bji^ life was aimed at He who had spared so many lives, 
the lives of traitors and conspirators who had compassed 
the death of so many of his people and brave soldiers, was 
doomed to lose his own life. But an unseen hand averts 
^he cowardly blow, and as if in defiance of the ever-Uving 
oonspiraoy against all states, a monarch, dear to his people, 
is permitted to reign until the natural term of his career on 
earth. 

■ The heir of the house of Hapsburg, young and chivalrous 
, though he was, could not hope to escape tlieir mean at- 
tempts. The Jumd of iron f«un would smite liim, too. But 
the generous son of a generous land is near, and the dagger 
of the coward falls powerless. The great Emperor of the 
French, in like manner, impervious to vanity, as yet, must 
be removed from the political arena. With what care are 
not the instruments of destruction prepared ! AU the 
talent of the secret government, one would say, is employed 
to compass the death of one man. But^ whilst many 
perish by his side, he remains imhurt, amid the ruin and 
the blood that surrounded him. In what cause was this 
blow struck ? In the cause of the people ? But Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte was the people's choice. In the cause 
of the fallen constitutional monarchy ? But that monarchy 
was gone. And can it, for a moment, be supposed, that 
they who were the enemies alike of monarchy and constitu- 
tions, would have endeavoured to recall it into being ! In 
what interest^ then, were the deadly grenades tlirown? 
In no other, surely, than that of anarchy, confusion, ruin. 
From the midst of this political chaos, it was hoped, would 
arise the Red Repullic] and its authors, mounting the 
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whirlwind they had evoked, would ride triumphant, and 
with "iron hand," direct the storm. 

That such was their aim, their conduct towards the re- 
forming Pope, but too well shews. And, as no better 
illustration can be found of the principles of the Bed Re- 
public, than the part its supporters bore, in the Roman 
revolution of 1858, it may not be uninstructive to revert to 
that event The chief actors in the melancholy scenes of 
that time, are the very men who '*play auch fontastic 
tricks before High Heaven" to-day, disturbing all Italy, 
and rendering abortive, every plan for the establishment of 
constitutional government. 

CONCILIATORY CHARACTER OF PIUS IX. — THE AMNESTY, PUB- 
LIC REJOICINGS. 

The first thoughts of Pius IX, on his accession to the 
Papal throne, are thonghts of mercy. From inclination, 
morh than policy, but, not without a view to conciliate, the 
discontented portion of nis people, he resolves to recal to 
their country, all poHtical offenders. A congregation of 
Cardinals is appointed to investigate this important matter. 
The Pope convenes them at the Quirinal. Each of them, 
when asked what he thought^ appeared to share the opinion 
of his HoUness, admired his benevolence, p^raised his kind- 
ness. When the votes were taken, black balls only were 
formd in the urn. This unexpected difficulty meets with a 
prompt solution. The Pope takes off his white calotte, (a 
small skull cap,) and placing it on the black balls, observes 
that 'they are now all white !" By this fine trait of wit 
and feeling, the amnesty became law. By this amnesty, 
all criminal proceedings, on accqjint of political offences, 
were at once suppressed. Persons accused of €uch offences, 
as well, as all who were abready condemned, were liberated 
firom prison, or restored to their country, on the sole con- 
dition, that they should henceforth fiilfil the duties of good 
and faithfiil subjects. Fifteen hundred exiles returned 
to their families, who had long since lost all hopes of seeing 
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them ugaiiL The cases of a small number of offeaders only 
were Reserved. To them even, hope was not forbidden. 

^he preamble of the decree was all in the Pope's own 
handwriting. The* following quotations from it will shew 
what a noble address it was, — how worthy the sovereign, and 
the Pontiff ! 

"At the time when the public joy occasioned by our 
accession to the office of Sovereign Pontiff, caused us to 
experience in our mmost soul, the most lively emotion, we 
coiild not avoid entertaining a feeling of sorrow when we 
ir^membered that a great number of families amongst our 
people, could not take part in the general rejoicing, deprived, 
as they were, of domestic happiness. * * * On the other 
hand, we cast a look of compassion on the numerous and 
inexperienced youth, which, although carried away by deceitful 
flatterers, in the midst of political troubles, appeared to ut 
guilty rather of allowing itself to be led astray, than of 
deceiving others. On this account, it was, that from that 
moment, we cherished the thonght of extending a friendly 
hand, and offering peaqe to such of these dear, but misguided 
children, as should come to us, and give proof of their sincere 
repentance." 

These generous words were not lost upon the people. They 
were fully appreciated, no less than the great act of grace, by 
which they were accompanied. 

The evening was far advanced, when the decree was posted 
up. It is, nevertheless, observed amid the increasing darkness . 
No sooner is the word amnesty read, than a cry of joy — of 
triumph— of enthusiasm is heard. People hasten from their 
houses, — the passers-by stop in crowds, to read by torch light 
the cabalistic words. The citizens assemble in masses. — 
There is but one feeling : they embrace, and even weep for 
joy. Deeply moved, intoxicated with delight, their gratitude 
must find expression, and the cry is heard : " To the Quirmal !" 
Arrived at Mouate Gavallo, with one acclaim, they hail the 
Pontiff: *♦ Long live Pius IX. I XiOng live our holy Father 1" 
And this heartfelt acclamation redoubles, when the noble 
flpirt of th« Ponti£r is seen advancing amid tht blajN of 
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ioaamerable torc^s, lighted up with that sublime joy, which 
spriQgs from consciousness of noble deeds. Twice over, the 
immense space in front of the Quirinal Palace is filled with an 
ever renewing throng ; — twice over, the Holy Father imparts 
his benediction to the devout and grateful people. These 
crowds are succeeded by the more distant population, now 
moving forward in dense masses, rending the air with their 
joyous acclamations, and hastening to express their gratitude 
to the Holy Father — the Father of his people. But, it was 
late ; and Pi^s IX., worn out — overwhelmed by his emotions, 
had withdrawn to his oratory, and was pouring into the 
bosom of his God, the overflowing of a heart inundated with 
happiiicss. Meanwhile, without the palace were waiting with 
respectful anxiety, ten thousand men. But, let Count Rossi 
speak. At that time Ambassador from France to the Papal 
Court, he was the witness and the historian of this great 
scene : 

" Suddenly the acclamations are redoip^led. I had not yet 
understood on what account, when some one called my atten- 
tion to the light, which was shining through the window 
blinds at the farthest end of the Pontiiical Palace. The people 
had observed that the Holy Father was traversing the apart- 
ment, in order to reach the balcony. It was speedily thrown 
open, and the Sovereign Pontiff, in a white robe and scarlet 
mantle, made his appearance, surrounded by torches. If your 
Excellency (M. Guizot — at that time — minister of the French 
king, Louis Philippe) will only figure to yourself a magnificent 
place, a summer night, the sky of Rome, an immense people 
moved with gratitude, weeping for joy and receiving with love 
and reverence, thebenedictionof their Pastor and their Prince, 
you will not be astonished, if I add, that we have shared the 
general, emotion, and have placed this spectacle, above every 
thing that Rome had as yet offered to our contemplation. 
Just as I had foreseen, as soon as the window was closed, the 
crowd withdrew peacefully and in perfect silence. You would 
. have called them a people of mutes ; they were satisfied." 

, Another ovation awaited the Pontiff next day, on his return 

• ■* ' ... ... • .^ 

from the church of the Lazarists whither he had gone to oele- 
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bratetbe feastof Si Yinoentde Paul. The cono wasearpet- 
ed with cloths richly decorated with the Papal colon, litiog 
with silk, with velvet, and strewn with flowers. A crowd of 
young men in the place Golonna hastened to nnyoke the horses 
of the Pope's carriage. And it was no slight shock to the 
modesty of the Holy personage, to see men and Christians 
drawing his chariot, in something like the style of a Pagan 
triumph. But it would have been in vain to endeavor to 
stay the full tide of popular feeling. Its source, besides, was 
pure and unexceptionable. 

"The amnesty was not everything,** wrote M. Boss! ; "but 
it was an important step. The new furrow has been opened, 
land the Holy Father will assuredly continue it, notwithstand- 
ing the obstacles that will not fall to be thrown in his way." 
I These difiBculties were indeed formidable. The influence of 
. the extreme conservative party, the unscrupulous proceedings 
of the socialists, must be alike contended with. Meanwhile, 
the demands of the time are urgent Concessions are neces- 
isary. The condition of the people must be improved, while 
''anarchy has to be carefully guarded against Revolution 
^^must be discouniged by wise reforms, and a new and self-sustain- 
' ing political system established. To this end, there must be 
created in the Pontifical States a sound public opinion, which 
''will render them proof against the vicissitudes incident to 
newly-einancipated populations, and will at the same time se- 
',' cure the existence of the temporal sovweignty of the Holy See, 
' and enable it to keep its ground without the aid of Ibreign 
', arms. Such were the objects the enlightened and liberal Pon- 
tiff had in view. The state of Italy^ the peculiar position of 
the pontifical states, the character of modern civilization, the 
.spirit of the age, — all conspired to produce new wants, and, at 
the same time, made it a matter of the greatest di£Sculty to 
meet them. "This difficulty," observes Balmes, "it was im- 
possible to surmount by chaunting patriotic hyirns, any more 
. than by having recourse to Austrian bayonettes." 

By none was this better understood than Pius IX. It is 

related that long before his accession, he had prepared and 

!aent io Qregory XT!., a programme of the neoesaary 
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measures of reform. Be this as it may, he was no sooner 
Pope than he commenced the salutary work with no ordinary 
vigor and resolution. At the commencement of his reign, no 
general measure, with the exception of the amnesty, was 
practicable. But by all that characterizes a wise, and just, 
and humane, and liberal gOTernment, was this early period 
distinguished. The punishment of imprisonment for petty 
debts is in the estimation of the Pontiff as unjust as it is cruel 
and odious, answering no better purpose, for the most part, 
than the gratification of private spite ; and by a generous 
coutiibution from his own funds, he throws open the prisons 
of the capitol. Anxious to encourage virtue, as well as to 
relieve indigence, he distributes twelve thousand Roman ecusj 
in the form of dowries, among the young women of poor 
families, whose poverty renders an honourable settlement 
difficult, and promotes collections in favour of such of the 
amnestied parties as are in need. But for his more important 
financial reforms, must the State be ever grateful The 
revenue was alarmmgly deficient Without a great change 
ruin is inevitable. Ue first proposes that his faithful clergy 
should make a sacrifice, and, let the rcvileis of the Priesthood 
hear it, every convent engages to pay ten scudi, yearly, and 
each parish priest a scudoy during three consecutive years. 
He himself sets the example of the most rigid economy, as 
well by reducing the scale of his own establislinit'ut, as by 
retrenching those rich sinecures, which wei*e, in a manner, 
CTigrafted on the temporalities of the Paimcy. What is, if 
IX)6sibIe, still more admirable, he shews the most enlightened 
sympathy for all the sciences, which couiribute to the material 
and intellectual well-being of the populations, such as physio- 
logy, natural history, political economy, and mathematics. 
Nor was lie unwilling that his peo[>lc should avail themselves 
of the knowledge of foreigners, lie even intimated his inten- 
tion to re-establish the celebrated scientific academy, Di Liticei. 
By such isolated acts as these, only, was it possible for him, 
as yet to evince the elevated and liberal tendencies of his mind- 
in which were blended boldness with moderation, views ol 
reform with all that became his position, and was adapted to 
the wants of the country and the age. 
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CABDIXAL GIZZI, MINISTER — FURTHER REFORMS — THE PRESS. 

It is not the least considerable merit of constitutional 
monarchies, that they secure to a country the services of the 
most popular statesmen. Pius IX., although not yet, in the 
strict sense of tlie term, a constitutional monarch, was resolved 
that his people should enjoy all the benefits of a free and 
liberal government. Acting on this principle, he called to 
his counsels a member of the sacred college, whom real 
liberality had rendered popular. When legate of Forli, 
Cardinal Gizzi had opposed the establishing of an arbitrary 
dourt, and thus won for himself the sympathies of all rational 
reformers. He was looked upon as a pattern of loyalty, of 
sincerity, cf patriotism. Nor was he wanting in any other 
quality of the statesman. Of a patient and enquiring mind, 
he was incapable of coming hastily to a determination. But, 
when once resolved, he could not easily be moved from his 
purpose. The only fault of such a ministry, if fault it could 
Ihj called, was, that it promised more than it was in a position 
to accomplish. Placed between two parties, each of them 
extreme in its views, it was not supported by a sufficiently 
numerous and powerftil body of judicious and moderate 
reformers. Some writers lay it to the charge of Pius IX., 
that he did not commence by forming such a body. This 
does not appear reasonable. The materials were wanting. 
The old conservatives were confirmed in their principles, by 
the i-adical faction, which sought the immediate destruction 
of every existing right : and these last, by opposing and 
preventing the formation of a reform party, which, like Gizzi 
and Pius the Ninth, would have been an impersonation of 
clemency and justice, became as a drag on the great engine 
of the State, actually .'lapporting the retrograde policy of an 
aristocracy, which naturally dreaded, and in such a state of 
parties, had too much reason to dread change, whilst, at the 
same time, they impeded the march (»f safe and salutary 
reform, and cvcmi rendered impossible any great measure of 
improvement. 

Meanwhile, the Pope, surrounded by so many difficulties, is 
not discouraged. No doubt, he must have experienced— and 
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the history of the time bears witness, that he often dici 
experience — that interior and secret anguish which, in a well 
regulated mind, dare not find expression, and is no sooner felt 
than it is contended with, and overcome. Tranquil and 
serene, h^ proceeds with energy and perseverance. 

In no city is the education of the people so abundantly pro- 
vided for, as in Rome. Pius IX., nevertheless, discovers that 
still greater facilities for instruction may yet be called into 
existence. He establishes in the city a central school for the 
education of the youth of the operative classes. It is a school 
of arts and manufactures, as well as a military institution, in 
which the pupils are qualified to be master tradesmen, or 
subordinate officers in the armv. Under the ministrs* of 
Cardinal Giszi, many useful schemes received the approbation 
and the signature of the Pontiff. Numerous commissions also 
were appointed — commissions for the study of railway commu- 
nication in the Pontifical States — for the reformation of crimi- 
nal and civil procedure — for the amelioration of the manicipal 
system, and the repression of vagrancy. 

There was scarcely as yet a periodical press aL Rome. Th(^ 
ministry required time, for the preparation of a law, which 
should establish it, and regulate the degree of liberty it should 
enjoy. Meanwhile, the Pope in anticipation of the law, and 
the labours of his ministry, authorized the founding of a few 
journals. The " Contempdraneo" was fii-st established ; next 
came the "Bilancia," the "Italico," the "Alba.'' These 
newspapers fulfilled at first the expectations of the noble- 
minded Pontiflf. They spoke only of improvement. They 
advocated only reform. They had no argument, as yet, for 
subversion. Their enthusiasm and their vivats were all for 
the reforming Pope. They had not yet discovered th« 
excellence of the socialist Utopia. 

The legislation of Christian Rome has always been as 
liberal towards the Israelite people, as the circumstances of tho 
times and the prejudices of society would permit. In regard 
to this people, the State of the Church has invariably been in 
advance of all other states. Whilst all over Christendom, the 
Jews were treated as a proscribed and accnrsed race, at Home 
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tlie arms of Christian charity were ever open to receive them. 
ITie policy of the Pontiffs, superior to mere worldly wisdom, 
never failed to afford them shelter and hospitality. If certain 
restrictions were imposed, — for instance, that they should 
dwell in a certain part of the city, — is it fair, is it liberal, to 
cite this circumstance as a proof of Papal illiberality ? If 
the Popes gave them a dwelling place in Rome, it was 
necessary, also, that they should protect them ; and how could 
this be more effectually done, than by assigning to them a 
portion of the city, and imposing such regulations as were 
calculated to lessen the chances of quarrels between them and 
the rest of the citizens ? Who but a Pope, even in this age 
of the world, could have regulated as Pius IX. has done, that 
the Jews should have the privilege, like the other citizens, of 
establishing their habitations, wherever thoy had a mind to 
dwell, that they should be governed by tlie same laws, and 
treated in every way as the rest of the people ? Who but 
Pius IX. could have given to the Jews, without a murmur 
on the part of his Christian subjects, ah equal share in his 
liberal donations ? It adds not a little to the praise of his 
generosity that he also liberated them from the custom, which 
time had consecrated, of coming formally, every year, to pay 
tribute at the Capitol. 

This labour of Christian love could not fail to be appreci- 
ated. Modern Jewry actually beheld, in the Holy Pontiff, 
the looked for Messiah. The old Rabbins, more considerate, 
affirmed only that the Pope was a great Prophet. The chief 
of the synagogue, Moses Kassan, composed, in honour of 
Pius IX., a canticle, distinguished by poetic inspiration, in 
which he blessed the Pope, for having gathered together in 
the same barque, all the children whom God had confided to 
him, — for having snatched from the contempt of nations, and 
gathered under his wing, a persecuted people. 

PIUS IX. AND THE SULTAN. 

It will be remembered that Christian powers had not yet 
espouaed. the caose of the falling Empire of Mahomet ; that for 
great pc^tical ends, the Crois had not yet been teen in the 
saiiM field of strife, in union with the Crescent ; when on the 
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20th of February, 1847, the portals of the Quirinal were 
thrown open to the Ambassador of the Sublime Porte. To 
the Jews, the Borne of Pius IX was as a new Jerusalem. 
Islamism from its tottering throne at Constantinople, looked 
towards it, with rapture and with hope. 

One object of the Embassy was, to come to an understand- 
ing with the Pope, as to placing the Christians of the Levant 
under his Pontifical protection. This guardianship the 
Government of the Sultan would have infinitely preferred to 
the armed intervention of the great Powers. Whatever may 
have been the secret purpose of the Embassy, it was something 
quite eztraordmary, to behold Chekif Effendi at the Quirinal. 
No wonder if all Europe was in ecstacy. The presentation 
was very solemn. The Ambassador saluting the Pope in 
oriental style, addressed to him a magnificent oration, richly 
interspersed with metaphors, the Diamonds and the Pearls of 
his country's eloquence. The Sublime Porte was compared 
to the Queen of Sheba, and Pius IX. to King Solomon. 
Whatever may have been the style, the sentiments expressed 
in his speech were appropriate and afiecting. Pius IX. 
replied by assuring him that he was anxious to cultivate 
friendly relations with the Sultan, his master. Three days 
later, Chekif Eflfendi took his departure from Rome, carrying 
with him on his breast, as a nishurii (decoration,) the portrait 
of the Holy Father. 

In consequence of the embassy, which was more than mere 
show, or an interchange of friendly sentiments, Pius IX. lost 
no time in re-establishing the Latin Patriarchate of Jerusalem. 
This was nothing less than a revolution in the traditions of 
European diplomacy in the Levant. The Latin Patriarch, in 
compliance with the request of the Porte, was bound to re- 
side in the city of Jerusalem. In this confidential position, he 
was the natural protector of the Catholics of the Eastern 
world. He was, if it may be so expressed, a consul, appoint- 
ed by the Holy See, to defend the interests of Religion, — 
interests as important, surely, as those of trade. The first 
Patriarch, named by_ the Pope, was Monsignor Valergo, 
Vh6 bad fohn^ly been a missionary in Persia. 



PIUS IX. AND DANIEL O'CONNRLL. 

(The most Eloquent of Italian PreacherSy Father Ventura,) 
The greatest advocate of Liberty modern times have 
produced, — that illustrious Irishman Daniel O'Connell, — 
attracted by the magnetic power of kindred feeling, refolves to 
visit Rome. Not only is he anxious, whilst kneeling reverent- 
ly at the shrine of the apostles, to participate before the close of 
his earthly career in those abundant benedictions which have 
never ceased to be poured forth, in that sacred spot ; but he 
desires also, with a fervor which can find place only in 
the nobly moulded soul, whose love of liberty, and whose 
patriotism are unfeigned and pure, to hold conamuniug with 
one who was, no less than himself, a friend of liberty, and 
whose exalted station, and whose high duties towards mankind 
at large, hindered him not from labouring, as did Ireland's 
patriot, to liberate his country, not, indeed, from such cruel 
bondage as that under which the land of O'Conuell had 
for so many ages groaned, but from the no less dangerous 
tyranny of abuses, which, like weeds that grow most luxuriantly 
in the richest soils, must needs be frequently rooted out. 

But the last hope of the Patriot Avas doomed to disap- 
pointment. Scarcely had he set foot on the shores of Italy, 
when the strength of his once herculean frame dechning 
rapidly, forbad liim to proceed. Genoa received his par- 
ting breath, and Rome will gather up as a lelic of incom- 
parable price, that heart which, cold and inanimate though 
it be, is eloquent in death, and grandly emblematic, as it is 
borne by friendly hands to commingle with the consecrated 
dust of Heroes, Patriots, Saints and Martyrs, of all that ho 
had been to whom it was the ccntn? of material life, and 
to whose generous impulses it had so long and so faithfully 
beat responsive. 

That son of "the Liberator" who bore his name, to- 
gether with tlie Reverend Doctor Miley, who had ho 
kindly ministered to him in his last hours, now hasten lo 
Rome, and seek the presence of the Holy Father. " The 
halls and ante-chambers of the Quirinal "aix* filled with 
groups of personages in every styltf of costume, froni.the 
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glittering uniform to the cowl, and all before them, in the 
order for reception," The name of O'Connell — ^magic 
word 1 — brought them, notwithstanding, at once into the 
presence of liis HoHness. " Since that happiness, I had so 
longeifcbr," said the Pontiff, "was not reserved for me, to 
behold and embrace the hero of Chi-istianity, let me at least 
have the consolation to embrace his son." He then, writes 
Dr. Miley, drew the son of O'Connell to his bosom, and 
embraced him, not unmoved, with the tenderness of a 
father and a friend. Then, with an emotion which stirred 
our hearts witliin us, tliis gi'eat Father of the Faithful 
poured out his benign and loving soul in words of comfort, 
which prorved that it was not new to him to pour the balm 
of Heaven into broken and wounded hearts. " His death," 
the Pontiff said, "was blessed. I have read the letter in 
which his last moments were described, with the greatest 
consolation." The Pope then proceeded .to eulogize the 
Liberator, as the great champion of Rciligion and the 
Church, as the Father of his people, and the glory of the 
whole Christian world. " How else" observed Monsignor 
Cullen, now the eminent Archbishop of Dublin, who was 
present, "could the Pope have spoken of him, than he has 
done, even if he had lieen the bosom friend of the Libera- 
tor, as well as the ardent admirer of his career." 

It would be an omission, if we failed to call to mind in 
what terms the venerable Pontiff, on this memorable occa- 
sion, referred to LrclanJ. The thought of O'Connell was 
one with, that of Lreland. In deatli, even, they could not 
l>e parted. The livhig image of grief and bereavement still 
before him, the Holy Father cannot refrain from giving 
expression to his paternal sympathy. " And," writes Dr. 
Miley, "wliile he spoke of the sufferings of the Irisli, of 
their fidelity, of his solicitude and his hopes regarding them. 
it was beautiful and impressive beyond my power to des- 
cribe, to observe that countenance, wliich, hke a mu-ror. 
i-efiects the charity, the compassionate care, the fortitude, 
>vith a hundred other sentiments Divine, which are never 
dormant within his breast." 
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Pius IX, anxious that nothing should be wanting that 
was calculated to honor the memory of O'Oonnell, gave 
orders himself for the celebration of the funeral obsequies, 
and intimated his will and command that they^feould be 
celebrated in his name. " The achievements, also, of his 
wonderful existence, I wish to be celebrated, and made 
known to the world — not that this is necessaiy, because," 
(said the Pontiff with a sublime look and gesture) " his 
grand career was ever in the face of Heaven — he evei- stood 
up for legaUty — he had nothing to hide ; and, it was this, 
with his unshaken fideUty and reverence for religion, that 
secured his triumphs." 

It would be unjust towards the people of Rome to omit 
saying, that they vied with the chief Pastor, and the Mag- 
nates of their country and of Europp, in doing honor to the 
memory of O'ConnelL "From the Campus Martius, and 
the Roman Forum, — from both sides of the Tiber, — and from 
all the seven hills, and their interjacent valleys, this people, 
who grow up from infancy, with the trophies of thirty cen- 
turies of greatness round them on every hand, assembled 
with enthusiasm to supplicate for the eternal happiness of 
Ireland's liberator, and to exult in the wonders he had 
achieved, as if he had been their own." (Dr. Miley). 

But the greatest homage of all, was the incomparable 
oration delivered in his praise, by the Bossuet of Italy, the 
friend and fellow^tudent of Pitis IX;,— the most illustrious 
preacher. Father Ventura. A passage or two may convey 
some idea of a panegyric, which was all so eloquent, — 
which was listened to with raptui'e by the vast congrega- 
tion that had gathered round the cenotaph of the immor- 
tal Patriot. 

" It is, then, because these two loves, — the love of reli- 
gion, and the love of Uberty, — common to all good Princes, 
to all great minds, to all truly learned men, to all elevated 
souls, tor all generous hearts, might be said to be personified 
in Daniel O'Connell, — ^because in him they manifested them- 
selves in all the perfection of their nature, — in all the energy 
of their deeply felt conviction, — in all the potency of their 
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strength, — ^in all the splendour of their magnificence, and in 
all the glory of their triumph ; it is because of all this, that 
this singular man, who was born, and has lived at such a 
distal^ from Rome, is now admired, — is now wept for by 
you, as if he had been bom in the midst of you. Hence 
it is th^t this great character, this sublime nature, has 
awakened all your sympathies." 

In alluding to the lessons O'Connell derived from his- 
toryj the orator spoke in the following terms, of the darkest 
epoch in the annals of France : " He saw with his own 
eyes monarchy compelled to degrade itself, and to inflict 
its death- wound with its own hand ; he saw the throne 
that base courtiers had dragged through the mire, defiled 
by the grip of parricidal hands, and buried, fathoms deep, 
' beneath a sea of blqod.; he saw the best of kings expire upon 
a sca£fold, the victim, hot less of other men's crimes than of 
his own weakness ; he saw that vice was hailed, as if it 
were virtue, wickedness uplifted, as if it were morality, — 
atheism proclaimed aloud, as if it ■vyere religion ; that the 
*'Q-oddess of reason" (or rather a vile strumpet) was re- 
cognized as the only Deity, and honored with heca- 
tombs of human victims; the people decimated and 
oppressed by vile tyrants, in the name of the people ; whilst 
beneath the shade of the tree of liberty was instituted 
universal slavery ; and that the most christian, as well as 
the most civilized of all nations, had fallen down to the 
lowest limits of impiety and barbarism. 

"Now, G-od having so disposed that the young O'Con- 
nell should be witness of these events, — the most celebra- 
ted and the most instructive to be found in the annals of 
history, — they served to inspire him with the greatest hor- 
ror for tumults and rebeUion; they persuaded him that 
there is nothing more insane, and, at the same time, more 
pernicious than to proclaim the rights of man, in trampUng 

upon those of Heaven, — in establishing liberty on the 
ruins of religion, — ^in making laws, under the dictation of 
passion, or through the inspiration of saorilege,-^and, 
finally, they convineed him, that to regeneraU a people, 
religion is omnipotent— philosophy of litUe or no avail.^' 
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This celebrated oration was not only a tribute offered 
in the temple of the most High, to liberty and O'Connell. 
— it was at the same time, the noblest homage to religion. 

" What more moving spectacle, than to see the greatest 
man in the united kingdom, — to see him, wh<#^vas the 
object of Ireland's devotion, of England's fear, and of the 
world's admiration, kneeling with the people, before the 
altar, practising the piety of the people, with that humble 
simphcity, that recollection, that devoutness, and that 
modesty, which supercilious science, and stolid pride 
abandon, as things fit only to be followed, by those whom 
tliey disdain, as the people ?" 

In alluding to the insolent abuse, poured out upon 
O'Connell, by an intolerant, upstart, ignorant, and may vv-e 
now hope, utterly defunct Toryism, which assigned to him 
tlie title of "king of the beggars." Tlie Orator admirably 
says: "Poor, miserable, and most pitiful fatuity, which, 
while intending to mock, actually did him honor. For, 
what Sovereignty is more beautiful, than that, whose tri- 
bute is not wrung from unwilling fear, but that is a volun- 
tary, love-inspired offering? .What Sovereignty is more 
glorious, than that, whose sword is the pen, and whose 
only artillery, the tongue ; whose only courtiers are the 
poor, and, its sole body guard, the affections of the people ? 
What Sovereignty more beneficent than that, which, far 
from causing teai-s to flow, dries them ; which, far from 
shedding blood; sta,nches it, which, far from immolating 
life, preserves it ; which, fai' from pressing down upon the 
people, elevates them; which, far from forging chains, 
breaks them; and, which always maintains order, har- 
mony, and peace, without ever inflicting the slightest ag- 
gression on liberty ? Where is the monarch, who would 
not esteem himself happy, in reigning thus ? Of such a 
Sovereignty, we may with truth say that, which was said 
of Solomon's, that none can equal its grandeur, it^ glory, 
and its magnificence." 

All in doing homage to O'Connell, the learned orator, 
gives the moBt admirable lessons to his fellow . countrjrmen. 
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Alluding to the ultra-radical faction, which was already 
causing so much alarm at Rome to the caiiseof Libertjrand 
Reform, Father Ventura spoke these incomparable words : 
"But these degenerate citizens, if citizens they can be called, 
who meditate the ruin of their country, are very few. The 
people, however, the true, real, Roman people, by their 
spirit of order, of obedience, and of love for their Prince, 
have become the admiration of Europe and the world. 
They regard such ideas and principles with horror, a horror 
which compels these occult fabricators of rebellion to cover, 
as with a mask, themselves and their doctrines of disorder 
and of blood. The exquisite good sense of the Romans 
prevents them from being captivated by the snares, or de- 
luded by the hypocrisy of such persons. Their good sense 
leads the Romans to identify liberty with order, and never to 
regard as separated and adverse propositions, tliat which is 
for their own good, and that which is consistent with their 
fealty and obedience to their sovereign. Rome has con- 
joined with the most scrupulous legality the enthusiasm of 
love. It seeks through a loving agitation, as Ireland sought 
by a legal agitation, the reform of abuses, which time and 
passions, as they have ever done with all things, have en- 
grafted upon, and then altered the nature of the ancient 
constitution of the States of the Church, — that being a con- 
stitution which rendered perfectly reconcilable with each 
other order and hberty. And, since it is impossible that 
the language of a people who love their sovereign should 
not be understood by a sovereign who is all love for his 
people ; since it is impossible that hearts moved by a mu- 
tual affection should not perfectly understand each otlier, 
then, we may believe that thou, O ! Rome, dost prepare 
for thyself the noblest boast that nation ever yet made ; for 
if men do not plot against thee, are not able to stop thy 
progress, cannot deceive thee, and will not betray thee, 
then canst thou add this bright page to thy history, that 
wliich posterity shall marvel at as they read it, — that thou 
hast been Me to obtain, nay, to gain, as if it were a con- 
quest, true Liberty ; and that the only means and only in- 
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. struments in procuring so great, a gain were the wajs of 
love. 

. "1 say Hrue Ldherty' ; for as there is real gold and ficti- 
tious gold, so is there true Liberty and afalseLiljerty. Oh ! 
how very beautiful is that I and oh I how very abominable 
, is this I Oh ! how majestic is that I and oh I how terrible is 
(his I ^s that difidises around it peace and grace and calm, 
so does this disseminate, wherever it is impl^ted, terror, 
dismay and horror. The brows of one are illuminated with 
the splendid halo of order, and those of the other are cover- 
• ed with the red cap of anarchy. One holds in her hand 
the olive branch of peace; the other waves the torch ot 
discord. . One is aiTayed in robes white as those of inno- 
cence, and the other is enveloped in the dark^ blood-stained 
mantle of guilt. One is the prop of thrones ; the other a 
yawning abyss beneath them. One is the glory and the 
: happiness of nations ; the other their disgrace and their 
. punishment. The latter bursts out of hell, as if it were a 
poisonous blast, issuing fi'om the jaws of the Devil himself j 
whilst true Hberty descends sweetly and gently upon the 
earth, as if tlie spirit of God had sent it down to us, a holy 
^nd a blessed thing, fi:om He/aven. UU spiritus Domini ibi 
Liheriasy Need we wonder if, at such words as these, the 
immense auditory could no longer control their emotion ? — 
A general murmur of approbation was heard throughout the 
. vast temple, and was breaking out into loud applause when 
the preacher, mindful of the reverence due to the Holy 
place, hastened to repress it. Let us thank the people of 
Rome for tliis noble testimony. This public, unequivocal, 
and solemn declaration of their real, general, and sincere 
; sentiments, leaves no doubt that it is genuine hberty they 
aspire to. Would that they had had experience, — a poUti- 
cal. education,— that would have enabled them to eschew 
the dangers that lay in their path I 

POPULAR DEMONSTRATIONS AT ROME. 

. To. US it appears extraordinary that a whole city should 
have assembled to hold high jubilee over each .instalment of 
the great boon that was in preparation for them. They 
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had only stepped & few |]^es, as yet^ withia ;t|ie land of 
promise, that was destined to be all their own. And yet, 
as a new landseape diecloses it^ beauties to iheii* view, and 
at evexy new step ia their progress towards a. secure and 

; permanent possession of the soil, they stop to rejoice, and 
give themselves up without control, to the intoajication of 
delight The traveller who should thus piXrsue his journey, 
would assuredly run gr6at risk of iosing himseli^ and of'per- 

: Lshing by the way ; and the general who should, in this 
manner, hope to achieve the conquest of a country ^ would 
undoubtedly afford opportunities to his enemy of discomfit- 
ing his army, and overtlirowing all his hopes of co/iquest. 
Are pohticians only^ pr peoples, when they hope to attain 
political importance, • privileged with exemption. from the 
common lot? . History spealis not of any such exemptions. 
Is it unwarrantable, . then, to conclude that the people of 
Rome would have acted more wisely than they have, done, — 
if having confidence, as i.< well Icnown they, had, in the. best 
of Sovereigns, they liad loft to him, and to the Ministers 
whom, with all the consideration of a constitutional Monarch, 
he called to his comisels, that work of refonp which was so 
benevolently and so wisely begun/ and which, in the, esti- 
mation of aU but an impatient people, was proceeding with 
a rapidity which has no parallel, in the annals ofany coun- 
tr}^ ? Xor were these tumultuous assepabhngs, on occasion 
of every popular measm-e, expressive, as they were, of gra- 
titude and devoted affection to the Pastor and the Prince, 
without danger to the cause of reform. The secret.gi^mies 
of the I^ope, who foresaw that by so many wise and. popu- 
lar measures, he would undpul:>tedly secure tq himself a 
strong, a peacefiil and a glpriQUs reign, availed themselves of 
the popular enthusiasm, to train and disciphne to-their will 
a people naturally so good and unsuspecting. These men 
came at length to- give .the watchword, and according to 
their wishes, and the views which they found it suitable to 
insinuate into the popular mind, the uneduca^ted and incon- 
stant multitude expressed joy or discontent) as. they defiled 
in imposing masses before the mansion of the Pontiff. 
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Thus was formed a sort of Government out of doors which, 
if it did not, as yet, always oppose, at least powerfully con- 
trolled the official authority. The most popujar minister. 
Cardinal Gizzi, felt it necessary to require, by a circular let- 
ter or proclamation, that these noisy demonstrations should 
cease. It was too late. The people, as if in defiance of this 
mandate, hasten in immense crowds to the Quirinal, — salute, 
as usual, the Pope with enthusiastic vivcUs, and express their 
detestation of his Ministry, — a Ministry recently so popu- 
lar, — and which, if it did not by its great activity do much 
to acquire, had done nothing to forfeit its popularity. 
" Viva Pio nmio! Pio nono sohr was now the cry. 

Whilst the ministry of the Pope, on tlie one hand, was in 
the estimation of the people intolerably dilatory in prepar- 
ing measures of reform, the Pope himself did not escape the 
accusation of sacrificing to his zeal as a temporal ruler the 
higher duties he owed to religion and the church. He was 
breaking with inviolable tradition, said one class of revilers. 
whilst others maintained that so enthusiastic a reformer of 
the State, must be a revolutionist in the Church. In his 
encyclical of 9th November, 1846, which has been read and 
applauded throughout the civilized world, Pius IX. disposes 
forever of these vain imaginings. To reform the dogma, 
and revolutionize the discipline and government of the 
church, would only destroy it. To propose such a thing is 
a stratagem of the infidel, or of the wolf who, in sheep's 
clothing, would insinuate himself into the fold. It is noth- 
ing short of sacrilege, to hold that religion is susceptible of 
progress, or improvement, as if it were a philosophical dis- 
covery, which could advance with the mai'ch of science. 
The Holy Pontiff enumerates also, in his encyclical, the 
principal grounds of faith, and exhorts all Bisliops to oppose 
with all their zeal and learning, those who, alleging progress 
as their motive, perversely endeavour to destroy religion, by 
subjecting it to reason. He condemns religious indifference, 
eloquently defends ecclesiastical ceUbacy, and, mindful that 
the church is the teacher of the great, as well as of the 
humble, he enforces the obligations of Sovereigns towards 



their subjects^ whilst he inculcates the fulfilment of all the 
duties the people owe to their rulers. 

In this, as well as in an encyclical of earlier date, Pius IX. 
expresses his predilection for the religious orders. What- 
ever abuses time might have introduced into their discipline, 
he was anxious, for their preservation and prosperity, to ex- 
tirpate. To some he offered the most admirable suggestion^. 
Other establishments he honored with pereonal visits, thus 
evincing a truly pastoral zeal for the wellbeing of institutions 
80 precious to religion. 

But,indeed,Pius IX.altliough occupied with political affau*s, 
that would have wholly engaged any ordinary mind, never 
for a moment forgot that he was the Bishop, as well as the 
Sovereign of Rome. It had, for some time, been an occasion 
of grief to him, and in private, he had been heard to express 
his sorrow, that certain bad habits obtained among the Ro- 
man people, — such as that of profane swearing, and the ne- 
glect of children's education. In order to check these evils, 
he had recourse to a measure as sticking as it was unex- 
pected. Since the time of Q-regory VII., no Pope had ever 
appeared in the pulpit. So unusual an occurrence would 
naturally have attracted an immense assemblage, which by 
crowding the church, might have disturbed the tranquility 
of the place, and prevented due attention from being paid 
to the Word of Peace and Truth. At half past three o'clock, 
just as the audience were expecting to see Father Ventura 
enter the church, the Pope himself made his appearance. 
This was in January, 1847. The sermon was short, but it 
produced an extraordinary result. " In this city, the centre 
of Catholicity, there are men who profane the Holy name of 
God, by blasphemy. All you who are here, receive fi*om 
me this commission. Publish everywhere that I have 
no hope of such men. They cast in the face of Heaven the 
stone which will one day recoil upon them and crush them. 
I am anxious, also, to speak to you of the duty of fasting. 
Many fathers and mothers come to make known to me the 
soi'row which they experience, on beholding the demon of 
uncleanness exercise such a destructive empire over bur 
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youth. The Lord himself, in the Holy Gospel, afigUf 68 tlft) 
that only by prayer and fasting is it possible to overcome 
this demon, who poisons the sources of life, and works the 
ruin of immortal souls." The Holy Father concluded a ser- 
mon which, in few but expressive words, embraced the great 
duties of a christian life, by a fervent prayer for Home and 
the State. " Look down upon this vine, Lord, which thy 
right hand hath planted I Look upon it in mercy, wid re- 
move from it the hand of iron which weighs so heavily upon 
it. Pour into the bosom of the rising generations those two 
most precious attributes of youth, modesty and a teachable 
mind. Listen to my prayer. Oh! Lord I and bestow upon 
this congregation, on this city, and on all people, thy most 
gracious blessings I" 

. This noble and pious language, sustained as it was by the 
most appropriate gesticulation, and rendered, if possible, still 
more expressive, by that indescribable expression of good- 
ness which lighted up the countenance of the Holy Father, 
moved even to tears and sighs this finely feeling people. 
The occasion, also, came to the aid of eloquence. The whole 
congregation were filled with enthusiasm. 

The Holy Pontiflf had need of the consolation such a scene 
afforded. Assailed by two parties, each of them extreme in 
its views, he must have often despaired of the cause he had 
in hand. The ultra-conservatives, holding in horror the 
very idea of reform, made it their study to confound, in the 
popular mind, the beneficial measures which the Pope was 
introducing. into the Government of the State, with radical 
changes in the very essence of religion itself. The socialist 
faction, on the other hand, excited the people, and increased 
their impatience, by representing that the ministry, by 
studied delays, vvere only abusing the confidence of the Sov- 
ereign, and betraying the cause of reform. To the former 
party was ascribed an infamous libel, in which the Holy 
Pontiff was designated as an inirvder^ an enemy of religumy 
the chief of youngi Italy. This publication was seized in the 
hand^ of a colporteitr^ and only shoT^ed top plainly who those 
sedret and cowardly enemies were, whose valour was con- 
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fepicuous only in the war of calumny. The mi9^r^l(^,|)otlaf 
oflfei^ed at onco to disclose the names of the aulibrs. 2?ius 
IX. declined his offer, generously forgave the wretched man. 
and even bestowed upon him some. pecuniary aid, in order 
to induce him to relinquish his detestable trade. 

Whilst lamenting the great evils ariang from the existence 
of these two extreme parties, it is pleasing to have to recount 
the efforts made by a still more numerous body, the real 
friends of the Pope, who were most anxious to aid him in 
carrying out tlie mt^sures of reform he had in view. These 
faithfial and patriotic citizens, on whom too much praise can 
never be bestowed, organized a powerful force^ that kept the 
excited populace in check. Consisting of the Burghers of 
Rome, encouraged and headed by the great nobles, such as 
the Borghese, the Rospigliosi, the Rignano, the Piombino, 
the Aldobrandini, this national guard was able to preserve 
order in the city when, on occasion of celebrating the an- 
niversary of the memore^ble amnesty, it was seriously 
threatened by the factious. Would that this party — the 
party of reform, the party of order — had known how to 
keep its ground, in tlio fare of new dangers that were to 
arise so soon ! 

CARDINAL FERRETTI MlXISTER.-r-EXTIlAORl?iINAEY MANIFESTA- 
TION OF THE AUSTRIAN GOVERNMENT. — ^ITS DEFERENCE TO 
THE WISHES OF THE HO^Y FATHER. — FURTHER REFORM^. — 
A MUNICIPAL COUNCIL iS^STITUTED. — THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 
A CONSTITUTION PROJECTED. 

The declining health of Cardinal Gizzi now rendered it 
necessary that he should relinquish a post that was every 
day becoming more onerous and diflBcult There was 
another Cardinal, whose high character bad endeared him 
to the Romans. Not only Was he possessed of learning 
and great abilities. He was energetic; and resolute, faithful, 
straightforward, and self-sacrificing^ When the dread 
scourge of Cholera had impoverished his iepiseopal' city, 
Cardinal Ferretti gave up, for the relief of the sufferers, all 
i he possessed,-^money, clothing^ plate; j&uiiitu«e, .ftnd je- 
mained in his dnptied .pala£e, aa : ; destitufe. :»&.«: pAuper . 
Pius IX did not appeal to him in vain. On the 26th July, 
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1847, the new Secretary of State arrived at Rome. Th6 
citizens gnye him an ovation. 

Shortly before his arrival, the news had been received 
that Austrian troops were marching on Ferrara, a city of 
the Papal States. They were entitled by the treaty of 1815 
to garrison this fortress, as well as that of Comachio. This 
was all the excuse they could allege for displaying in the 
Pope's States, on occasion of the threatened disturbance at 
Rome, on the 16th July, the pomp and circumstance of 
war. This military parade was only the prelude to greater 
daring. On the 13th August, General Count Auesperg oc- 
cupied all the posts of Ferrara. This was a serious usurpa- 
tion of the Papal rights. The most energetic remonstrances 
were immediately addressed to the Cabinet of Vienna. 
Austria endeavoured to justify its proceeding, by a wide 
interpretation of its right of occupation, by aUeging the 
disturbed state of the public mind at Rome, and by insist- 
ing on certain precedents. But, it was in vain. The Di- 
plomacy of Ferretti, contended, successfully, with that of 
Mettemich. And Austria, yielding, with the best grace 
possible, to the representations of the Holy Father, evacua- 
ted Ferrara. 

Meanwhile, the Pope, nowise disquieted by the Croat 
troops, proceeded slowly, but perseveringly, with the work 
of reform. Cardinal Ferretti laboured assiduously, to re- 
alize the great views of the PontijBf. He promised that 
before the end of the year, two great poUtical and adminis- 
trative institutions would be called into existence. And 
accordingly, so early as the month of October, two state- 
papers appeared, the one instituting the municipality of 
Rome with the designation of Senate^ the other, decreeing 
an assembly that should be, to a certain extent^ representa- 
tive, under the name of Council of State^ {Conmlia.) 

Rome had not, until now, enjoyed, like the other cities 
of the Pontifical States, a municipal magistracy. The new 
Senate was to consist of a Senator, eight colleagues, and 
a hundred members. The Pope reserved to himself the 
first nomination of the members of this body. It . was, 
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afterwards, to renew itself by free election. The preamble, 
written in the Pope's own hand, was remarkable for wis- 
dom and liberality : — " When we were called by Divine 
Providence to govern the church and the State, our pater- 
nal soUcitude was at once directed towards every one of 
the populations subjected to our government, but chiefly 
towards this celebrated capital, their elder sister, to which 
it is consoling for us to devote our watchings aiid our 
labours. What was, above all, important, and what, we 
think, will be a subject of joy to all, is the restoration to 
this beloved city of its ancient glory of communal repre- 
sentation, by granting to it a deliberative council The 
study of this project has been particularly pleasing to u$, 
and we have not allowed ourselves to be discouraged by 
. any difficulty. 

. This admirable decree was published on the 2nd Octo- 
ber. On the following day was held a national festival. 
The population were in raptures, and made every manifes- 
tation of gratitude to the Holy Father, for an institution 
which recalled the ancient memories of Rome, and restcured 
it ta its place and rank among modem cities. The Cardi- 
nal Prince Altieri, as President, opened the first session of 
the Municipal Council by a speech, in which he paid mark- 
eid homage to Pius IX. " He considers not," said the 
President, " whether the work be difficult. He sees its 
utility; and makes no hesitation.'' The council, almost 
unanimously, called to the post of Senator, Prince Corsini, 
who was, at that time, devoted to the policy of Pius IX. 

Scarcely was the new form of civic government estab- 
lished, when a measure of more general importance en- 
gaged the attention of the Holy Pather and his ministers. 
The Conmltay or Council of State, was'decreed. This was 
a deliberative assembly, and a national representation. Jt 
was not it«ulf sovereign, but possessed the right to c^er 
counsel to the Sovereign. It consisted of twenty-four 
counsellors, whose President was a Cardinal Legate. Each 
counsellor was chosen by the Pope, from ^a list of three 
candidates, named by each Province of his States. The 
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ftod freqiWDtly expressed thdr grmtitiide with no kss sinoeiity 
thftD enthusiasm. But there were those among them who, 
whilst they took part in the tamaltaoas expressions of satis- 
Action which so freqaentlj occurred, were far from being sin- 
cere. This socialist faction, which aimed at nothing less than 
the repubiic, one and undivided, over which shoold prevail 
for ever the hand oflrmi, availed thenvelves of the numerous 
assemblages that could not now be regulated or lessened in 
number, to gain new friends, to increase the popular excite- 
ment, to discipline it, so as to briag it, through some &vorite 
demagogues, completely under their control. We shall see, in 
the sequel, with what a dai^erous weapon they were thus pro- 
vided. But for their machinations, and the power they were 
every day acquiring, there can be no doubt that Pins the IX. 
would have established a system of government as free as was 
at all compatible with the existence of his sovereignty, which 
he was not at liberty to abdicate. And what greater freedom 
could any people aspire to ? Does not history proclaim the 
truth that liberty is more frilly enjoyed, and more securely 
and more permanently, under the fostering auspices of a con- 
stitutional monarchy, than in the best regulated republics ? — 
And yet, this form of government does not cease to be a mon- 
archy. It does not cease to possess such privil^es and pre- 
rogatives of kingly dignity, as are essential to it, as are neces- 
sary elements in its constitution. And this was all the mon- 
archy Pius IX. desired to retain, and which it was obligatory 
on him never to relinquish. What, besides this, did he care 
for ? Never was there a less selfish sovereign, nor a man of 
more upright mind, or of sounder judgment. No prince was 
ever less jealous of his prerogative, and however strongly he 
was resolved to hold to essential rights, he never would have 
shrunk from any legitimate concession. AVhate\'er was suit- 
able, useful to bis people, and conformable to a well informed 
and sound public opinion, he ^-as ready to grant. But the 
complete secularization of power in his states — tlie establish- 
ment of the Red Republic — he could not for a moment con- 
template. 

Scarcely had the oonsoltBtive gorernmoit entered upon its 
ftmetiooB, when Pins IX entertained the idea of rendering it 
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completely representative. This important measure was the 
sabject of frequent conversations with M. Rossi, who was at 
that time the ambassador at Rome of the French constitution- 
al monarchy. In January, 1848, M. Rossi wrote to his gov- 
ernment : "It is a problem which, after much reflection, I 
consider may be solved. The divisions of sovereignty in the 
world have been numerous and diverse. And as they lasted 
for ages, we might even try one more, beginning by separa- 
ting entirely the temporal from the spiritual — the Pope from 
the King. Only it would be necessary to leave wholly to the 
spiritual, and the clergy, matters which with us are mixed." 
A few days afterwards, the ambassador communicated this 
more decided intelligence — "The Pope will shortly give the 
constitution. It is his serious and constant study." 

M. Rossi strongly recommended that this great measure 
should be at once adopted. Its adoption, he conceived, would 
put an end to agitation — a most desirable result, when it is 
considered how fatal to the cause of liberty and reform might 
any day become those tumultuous assemblages, which, consti- 
tutional government once established, must necessai'ily cease. 
The Pope shared the opinions of the diplomatist. 

These hopes and aspirations were, as yet, far from being 
realised. A new difficulty unexpectedly arose. On the 5th 
of March, 1848, a courier arrived at Rome, with the startling 
intelligence that the Constitutional monarchy of France 
was fallen, and that the Republic was established at Paris. — 
No greater misfortune could have befallen Rome. The pub- 
lic excitement was, beyond measure increased, and hopes en- 
kindled that could never be realized. The people, from being 
at first enthusiastic, had become turbulent. The new events 
in France exercised a still more fatal influence, and anarchy 
prevailed. The republican party, whom the proclamation of 
the constitution would have paralyzed, were now in the ascend- 
ant. What had been done at Paris might be done at Rome. 
So they believed, and so they induced the inexperienced mul- 
titude to believe. But this belief was only an idle, even a cul~ 
pable dream. It could not be guiltless, surely, to resolve on 
eacrificing thousands upon thousands of precious lives for an 
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tJtopia, — a system of things that could neyer be realised. — 
Events have since shewn that in France itself, which was en- 
tirely free to make whatever political arrangement it pleased, 
a republic was not possible, — even a rational Republic, such as 
was established at the downfall of the citizen monarchy, in pre- 
ference to the Red Republic. How, then, should it be possible 
to build up in Rome an extreme system, in opposition to the 
wishes of the whole Christian world, — in opposition, even, to 
the people of Rome themselves, who, when free from undue 
excitement, were the firm supporters of the sovereign, who 
had already granted them so many liberal institutions, — insti- 
tutions that were in perfect harmony with their ideas, and ad- 
mirably adapted to the exigencies of the time ? There was no 
need as yet, that the Catholic nations should come to the aid 
of their chief. They had only, in defence of his sovereignty, 
to appeal from Rome drunk to Rome sober ^ — from Rome intox- 
icated with unwonted draughts of liberty, to Rome in its nor- 
mal state, — to Rome, cool and calm, and intellectual, even as 
in the days of her ancient glory, when her sages and grave 
senators sat by her gates, sorrowing but dignified, even in de- 
feat. With the like countenance ought modern Rome to have 
met the tide of republican invasion, far more destructive than 
the war of mighty legions, which could only cast down her 
material walls. 

At Rome, the city of the Popes, a socialist republic was 
impossible. It never would have been able to obtain the coun- 
tenance, or even the recognition of European governments. — 
Not Austria and France only, but also every other Catholic 
nation would have exerted all their influence c gainst it. Nor 
in doing so would they have acted unjustly. But for the resi- 
dence of their chief Pastor there Rome would long ago have 
ceased to exist, or would be known only as an insignificant 
village, scarcely perceptible on the map of Europe. How 
often has not the celebrated city been rescued from destruction 
by the direct agency of the Popes ? How long have they not 
governed it with wisdom, and blessed it with prosperity? If 
there be any such thing as prescriptive right, undoubtedly it 
is^tbeirs. If there be any right, better founded and more 
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strong, than that of conquest, sach right unquestionably- be- 
longs to the saviours of Rome. They have saved it for the 
Chiistian world, for mankind, for tlie church. It is no man's 
property. It cannot be let, like a paltry farm, to those who 
shall bid the highest, in vain promises and delusive hopes of 
liberty. 

Should its people of this generation pretend to give them- 
selves away, their forefather of all preceding ages would indig- 
nantly protest against their act ; their children of the genera- 
tion to come would curse their memory ; all reflecting men of 
the present time, would accuse them ot black ingratitude, — in- 
gratitude to the mighty dead among their Pontiffs, to whom 
they are indebted for their name, their city's fame, its very 
existence in modern times ; — ingratitude, above all, to that 
ruler who has offered them, who has bestowed upon them, 
liberty, and who would only rescue them to-day from tyranny, 
— the tyranny of faction, even as his predecessors, in bygone 
times, snatched them from the cruel grasp of barbarism. 

CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT ESTABLISHED. 

As yet, the people of Rome had no idea of anything beyond 
the representative and constitutional government, which, as 
we have seen, the Holy Father had made up his mind to 
institute. They are anxious, however, that his views and 
theirs should be carried into effect. Accordingly, the Senator, 
(Mayor,) Prince Corsini, and the eight principal membei*s of 
the municipal council, are commiifsioned to make known their 
wishes to the Pope. His reply 'was dignified and candid. In 
declaring his intention to grant the constitution which they 
asked for, he took care to intimate, in the most decided 
manner, that he was not making a concession to the urgency 
of the moment, but accomplishing his premeditated purpose : 
'* Events," said he, " abundantly justify the request which you 
address to me in the name of the Council and Magistracy of 
Rome. All are aware, that it is my constant study, to give 
to the Government that form which appears to me to be 
most in harmony with the times. But, none are ignorant, at 
the same time, of the difficulties to which he is exposed, who 
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unites in his own person two great dignities, when endeavoriDg 
to trace the line of demarcation between these two powers. 
What, in a secular government, may be done in one day, in 
the Pontifical can only be accomplished after mature delibera- 
tion. I flatter myself, nevertheless, that, the preliminary 
labours having been completed, I shall be able, in a few days, 
to impart to you the result of my reflections, and that this 
result will meet the wishes of all reasonable people." 

On the 14th of March, accordingly, Pius IX. published 
the fundamental statute for the temporal government of the 
Holy See, This was a straightforward and most complete 
inauguration of constitutional Rule. It was according to the 
model of the French liberal monarchy of 1830, modified, so as 
to render it capable of adaptation to the Pontifical Govern- 
ment. It consisted of a responsible ministry and of two 
chambers, one appointed during the lifetime of its members, — 
the other elective. The function of these Chambers was to 
vote laws, which were to be prepared by a Council of State. 
The college of Cardinals was to be a permanent Council, 
whose duty it should be to sanction, in the last instance, the 
decisions of the Legislative Chambers. Such was the princi- 
ple of the Statute, by which the subjects of the Pope were 
brought by undisputed right within the sphere of constitutional^ 
States. A few days later was promulgated the nomination 
of a ministry, three-fourths of which were laymen, under the 
Presidency of the Secretary of State, Cardinal Antonelli. 
This was, indeed, reform, and a countitution. What more 
could Pius IX. have done, to advance the interests and meet 
the wants and wishes of his people ? 

THK WAR AGITATION. 

But now, at the moment the excellont Poutifl' was entitled 
to a rich reward, in the gratitude and devotedness of his 
people, his real ditliculty began. Diplomacy at the close of 
(he European war in 1815, had subjected tu German rule, as 
is well known, certain portions of Italy. By war, only, some 
poi)ulations thought, could this fact of diplomacy lie recalleil. 
How little did they consider, that by such a course, they set 
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all the powers of Europe. Experienced statesmen would have 
told them, — and one statesman, at least, did tell them, — that 
what diplomacy, in obedience to circumstances, had done, it 
would with its wonted pliancy, have undone, when urged by 
a new and extraordinary state of things, differing widely from 
that in which it had decided upon the arrangements that still 
existed. New emergencies having arisen, the learning anci 
the skill of statesmen ought, in the first instance, to have been 
appealed to. As between individuals, right reason requires 
that all the means of adjusting a quarrel should be employed ; 
so between nations, there is no device of statesmanship that 
ought not to be had recourse to before an appeal is made to 
bayonets and blood. How successful such a course of 
conduct might have proved, and how beneficial to the cause 
of Italian liberty, is more than sufficiently shewn by the great 
result obtained by diplomacy, when Austria, insisting on 
treaties, displayed the flag of war at Ferrara. ! but in that 
case, the Pope was the chief diplomatist. And would he not 
have been so again, when there was question, not of one city, 
only, but of many of the greatest cities, and fairest States of 
Italy ? Nor would he have found " the Barbarians " more 
hard to deal with. Austria, barbarous enough to ignore that 
exquisite refinement which deems it fashionable to despise 
Religion and its Priests, would have shewn her reverence lor 
the Pontiff ; and if he had required it, would have withdrawn 
every soldier from Italian soil. What was it, a little later, 
that made Austria forbear, when the French Republic 
marched its troops to the banks of the Tiber ? And what 
was it, later still, that induced the chief of that great Empire 
to sacrifice the richest of Italian provinces, and grasp in 
amity the hand^of him who had, so needlessly and so recklessly, 
become his enemy? Was it the superior diplomacy of 
France ? In diplomacy, the land of Metternich had no need 
to yield the palm. Was it the carnage of Solferino ? That 
fatal but honourable day brought to his tents the head of a 
shattered army, to sue for peace. What, then, was it ? If, 
indeed, anythixig, in addition to his horror of shedding blood, 
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ti wifiv oadkwbtedlj, his i^rerecce for the Boman Footiff. 
Was it not an essential cooditioo of the peace, that the Holy 
Fathtsr should resaaia in a;;d^tarbe«i possCssioD of all his 
States * Bit. eTea biefore ihe marlite opsalioiH of 1848, 
aai the &tJ of Xorara. ir&s there &>; eooc^ to shew with 
w^jas sscoess a vSse diplosaacy might, evea then, hare beeo 
axoecajdi * B?;t. the reice of ItalT s f:*r "srir. The ItaliaDS 
.wf!l tare trir at aay price. Tbe re>c5e. evea. who own the 
i-^rtr .vf tirje PoctiScate. alihvMcti gcverxd bj a prince who 
cax cxKQ:r w^:>joal war. rrsst ;r 're b&nJe :c> -the Barbarians.'' 
T^ sccsft^s^ Afttatcrs bsre- perscitfe: tl«n, »?>1 do other 

Or. :iic 2.>n5 of Mar^i. :V OvV-f^es^ ros9e2:tJ&3 aa uowxnted 
^petcttadj^^ I: ^t:as * ir*si b::: iTI-ccaeo^^ sceo*. The entire 
pesipde ban as^acVk^S '.i •ih^- arc?tc:: arccsL. ^Tjisr tbe kadcrdiip 
f<f tbecT rr'ScTTis. w-b.-* hai 3?i^?3e!.i :c. srltitiisr zl so great an 
asssmShr, tJi* <vii*st5or * ' -w-ir. TVy v«r» rso^ad that it 

1^ Hi:»>r FA"th8r. — t.' ^t*3q« >.:Tn t'- a>ia333L hi« ?vsteni of 
uranrajlrr. bv this iTirs!?iK«f ^ijrS)aT c»f coxniuT. a3*5 erdtezDeot, 
br tVi? p:»T*c}ar cii:})asTasm — ^riis rnV.ri^tior cu patriotisni. 
A I ar ftfc:r^^ bc»cr, the- rrenT ttm^jiu: vas cDurrscated. — 
Viibl's. hnrtrhi'T^. salSk'*:^ t^rliwoss evcrrbo^. Prists, even, 
iTO?e *h9r&. \l t*:iterftbV DuThSc*^. — ^xDoriks n: every order, 

Tt iKTi^ fi miisitar o3n> ir the r»Tx?n air. m ▼"hici the noesdon 

^Tsnr. swcta^k- waqVT ir Tv»t htvt )v<»Jt. bac i; not "been 
armoc?r. iv»f.-»rMiaiw! b^ ^kflFn. <k'roair.:k^Tirs v;hr "were WBSi&s 
it tbe an of UTenarinc rc*roln:»OTiarv ^isnkys ! Whaterer 
«nc!pri*t- ThPTf m&v bf.vc hpor; in tbt asssemb\. there was none 
it the- nrroT? o" Tbis g?t»«; ^:«»ne. 1: tbrs liac beet reaDy an 
innirovi5ati''>i. of nnb)u" oninion. no:b5nc conlfi have been 
mow pano. A< \i wns: only f^ thciitri*'*^^ cli^l^y of parts, 
lM7m6 U o^deir. thwt wuilrl bnvt b(?or. notliing roore con- 
"tta^bk. There w» ir. U, moricvvrier, i^omethin^ sad and 
sei of a^toT^ prtiotTs)!^ oh tbe |M^kr mind 
r. In Older to dKv»v«r irhlit tbc^ m^; «tiMy lEtteBq^ 
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A rostrum or tribone overlooks the arena. Near it, were 
observed all those agitators who were destined to become, at 
a later period, so notorious in the commotions of the time. 
Among them was Padre Gavazzi, a Qaruabite monk, whose 
puerile vanity made him aspire to distinction, and who was 
already distinguished by his pretentious eloqaence, bombastic 
style, confused ideas, and a mind still undecided as to the 
limits of orthodoxy, which, a little lattr, he stepped beyond. 
He was the great preacher of tke Crusade. Next came the 
shepherd poet, Rosi; Prince Canino's Secretary, Masi; a 
yoang French monk of the order of Conventual ists, Daraaine ; 
Generals Durando and Ferrari; the Journalist. Slerbini, 
aftffl-wards so fatally popular, and of course, the demagogue, 
Cicerruacho, who was at first enthusiastic in the cause of the 
Pope, but who now burned for war, and ere long imparted to 
the revolution a character of shifting fanaticism and absurd 
sympathies. The day was spent in magniScent addresses, 
modelled according to the antique types, urgent exhortations 
to war, poetical orations, rounds of applause, rapturous 
demonstrations. The result was, lists for the enrolment of 
volmiteers, the establishment in the different quarters of 
the city of t'\bles for receiving patriotic offerings, and a 
threatening demonstration against the Quirinal. where it was 
10 tended to force the Pope to bless the colours fcr the 
expedition against Austria. 

The Holv Father could no lonarer controul the movement. 
His ordere were still respected, but not obeyed. The people 
were at heart reb3lliou5, aUhoagh preserviug as vrt a show 
of reverence. Thev were no sooner out of his prc-ser.ce. than 
they transgressed his most sacred commands. In aiKl.; rizing 
the enrolment and the dt^narture of volunteers. Pius IX. had 
distinctly specified that it was his intention and h-s will, that 
the expedition should be exclusively defensive, that it should 
protect the territory, but avoid parsing the frontier. — 
Notwithstanding these formal orders, his name was nsa:]e use 
of in order tcr deceive the populations. This was wi^rse than 
rebdlion — it was perfidy. General Durando's firet act, on 
arriTing at Bdogna, was to issue a proclamation, in which, 
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fuLsitjing the wishes of Pias IX., he adduced the aatboriiy of 
the Pontiff in order to give a colour to the war. "Radetsky," 
said ht\ •* tights against the Cross of Christ. Pins IX. has 
blessed Yoar swonis, in union with those of Charles Albert. 
* * "This war of civilizatioo against barbarism, is not 
naeriHv national, it is a Christian war. * * **With the 
Cnxs. and bv the Cnuss, we shall be victorious : God wills it" 

By such perSilioQS cooduc:, the character of the Pontiff 
was serio^isiy compromised. Ileace, ii became necessary to 
p(il£i>h that {admirable docamen:. the encyclical letter of 
:»th April. iW. 

'* Mea are etisieavorla^," said ihe Holv Father, ~ to 
dfissemiitate susp^cioa> tbac are injurioas to the temporal 
;taiasLUuscra:icii of ocir States. 1; ii^ our duty to preTent the 
scandal tbdkh mUhii taiis b«i^ givieti to ihe simpie azid uzirefiect- 
la^r rici> IX. tbeo pnxved^ to dieciare that be is resolved 
t»> «xp*.^e clearly, aad tv> prvvialm locidiy. the of%in of all the 
Sfcrs oi I'-s vV.iY-cniasea:. He re^r? tv> ibe sitw^jriMJatai of 
ISCaI. wrvrcL ^is :aie vVxjcVCi.v cvxirseis o^ th>? 

KflcctsuiN viroccrv XVL iOvcr<>i scmie cif dbese 
Cirv-JLrj>:i:;o;"Sv i:-d ibe o^qps^ ci uie ciiaes^ .^aaseti t^ rest 

cvirr^itci "*::£: Y;> y-KOcct'^sjCc ii*i >e^,aL. On >?c^a- ^wiiti. 
ii; ^.ts: :;«:c Jii>c^iLT? ia^vi-.^: cilva u« 33i.i;a.!±r«i. He kad 

lli r^^Ajuf :iu.' ^.-yi^Jijirijv ^u*oi -^vvui jsscrJS* ..%j :a£9i^ ccfeiaB 
:au 4?i'j»-^ri. 3^^Y','aIeu•: -c* I:a^y iv^v-j^-iv i5s ^u^zaocikiasaDBtt. 

iii'v sit/uni ictti'-ru jc y'.iTCUok iiiTOA*^. *-yt ;aam;c ^ 

la j«> isuat iuoiiittjuc; jjuuiu^: :w -a« >at* %Liix. 
;« iT'^uiT 51 js * t^^ »Quiu Jtt.'^ i^^i^mn 
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Avtrii. We hftTe tiioa^t it our datj io protd fonnDj 
mgahek sodi m resfciutioo. conraderio^ tbst, ootiritlistaDdui^ 
oar miwuriliiaesir we hold oo eartli tbe place of Hnn who i» 
tbeaaflMT of peace— the friend of chanty; and that^CuthfU 
to ihs Diriiie ob^atioiB of oar ApostoZate^ we embrace all 
countries, aH peoples, all natiof^, id a like sentiment of pater> 
Bal Iotcl Nor can we refrain from repefiix^, in the face of 
an natiooB^ the perftfioos assertioiK of thoee who deare that 
w Bonan PoDtiff should be the chkf of the g oienm i e pt of a 
new TcpobGc, cofsistin^ of aO the pcofks of Itahr."' 

•'•Moteorer, we earnestlr c:riK>rty oo this oceaaon. thesesame 
Itafian peoples to keep portieiilaHT oo their goard against 
these treacfaeroQS coazseisw We coojizre them to remain de- 
Totedly attac^ied to thsr princes, whoee aHectioD they hare 
cxpericDced. To act otherw^ woold be not only to fiul in 
their doty, bat aiso to expose Italy to &cord and fibctkosL — 
As regard oarsefres, we declare ooce more that all Ae 
thof^ts and an the ^brts of the Bocoan PootifiTteiid only to 
increase erery day the kii^dom of Jesa? Christ, which is the 
Church, and not to extend the iimits of tiie temporal sorer- 
e%nty, with which Divine ProTidence has endowed the Holy 
See, fijr tbe ^Sgmtr and the free exercise of the soblime apoB> 
tolate." 

The Holy Father covild not bare Tindicated more doqiMot^ 
the easentkJFy pacific character of that Beligion, of which he 
B the chief azid the representatiTe on earth. N<^ was it 
posnWc to ofe- wifler or iiP>Te anthcrit^Te counsel to the 
Italian popoktiofH. Fat, it wk aheady too late. TbeToke 
of friendly warrnng- was unheard, amid the din of strife and 
rerohition. And, i>Bed it be added, tbe caise of Bberly 
per&Jied for a time, the victim of its own cxces?. 

A party at Bome had succeeded *m rallying tbe populace 
aroond them. This citic power, whatever it might have 
proved in the fieW, was A>rmidab!c at home. Under the 
akilfiil management of its Iead»s, it now gave law to the 
Pontifical Government, jmd yet, was not tlK Poortiff powerioB. 

An Of^finary sorexe^ woold hsre been cnefaed ; a b^c«fion 
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would have been his only resouroe ; but to such a pass the 
Pope is not yet reduced. Does the socialist party endeavour 
to thrust upon him unacceptable measures, he repels them. 
Do they and their myrmidons vociferate for war with Austria, 
the Pope is able still to say, there shall be no war ; and his 
people do not engage in the crusade. A few, indeed, of the 
more excitable of the Roman youth, like the field. But, 
effeminate as they are ardent, at the first sight of a Barbarian 
tent, their courage cools, and they return to their hearths, to 
discourse in magniloquent terms, of the tented fields that they 
have traversed, the savage hordes they have encountered, the 
dangers they have escaped. 

In one thing, however, the party who had the command of 
the people succeeded : they forced a ministry on the reluctant 
Sovereign. This, however unreasonable in the circumstances 
it unquestionably was, does not shock so much our constitu- 
tional ideas. Of the principle of this act, we may not be 
entitled to complain. 

But neither can we approve the conduct of a faction which, 
being anything but constitutional, imposed a minister of their 
principles on a prince who had, of his own accord, become 
constitutional. Count Mamiani was one of those whom the 
clemency of Pius IX. had restored to their country. Of all 
the parties thus favoured, he alone refused to bind himself, in 
honour, to the Holy Father, never to abuse the favour, and to 
remain always good and faithful subjects. His abilities were 
considerable. He was well informed, cool, and resolute, but 
without any fixed principle in politics. He would have been 
as ready to set up a red republic, as a constitutional monarchy. 
His political conduct was guided more by events and circum- 
stances, than by any well-conceived idea of what is right and 
fitting. He was one of those liberals of Italy who might be 
truly compared to the Xecker of the French Revolution. 
Mazzini and his followers were the ultra-radicals — the 
Robespierre of Italian politics. 

The Mamiani ministry was a necessary result of the popular 
commotions. It was also a protest of the excited populace 
against the Encyclical of the 29th April. In the troubled 
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days that preceded his nomination to the ministiy, Mamiani 
had formally declared, in his harangues to the people, that no 
priest should be called to public functions ; that Pius IX. 
should, indeed, remain at the head of the Government, but 
that they should obtain from him the recall of his encyclical 
address, and a declaration of war against Austria ; that a 
new expedition should speedily set out, and that an official 
bulletin of the great war should be published every day. 

These warlike and revolutionary declarations, so pompously 
made, could not fail to excite the enthusiasm of the multitude, 
already in such a state of excitement. But in such things, it 
is more easy to speak than to act : and this the popular 
Tribune found to be the case, when he was elevated to the 
ministry. He then forgot the fine lessons he had studied to 
impress upon the people. Whether sincerely or not, he still, 
however, insisted on the Austrian war. This mav have b^en 
necessary for his popularity. But it was chimerical in the 
face of two powerful adversaries— the Pope, on the one hand, 
who by his name, his character, his virtues, was still powerful ; 
and, on the other hand, the representative body, which was 
appointed to assemble in the beginning of June.' When the 
Parliament met, there was an end, indeed, to the government 
of the streets; but new difficulties arose. Cardinal Altieri 
delivered, on the part of the Sovereign Pontiff, an energetic 
and moving exhortation in support of unity and concord. He 
also expressed his hope that the deputies would shew their 
good will, by concurrency with the ministry, in rendering this 
new adaptation of the constitution compatible with the Pon- 
tifical Government. Next day, 9th June, Count Mamiani 
came to the Tribune, with an oration which expressed more 
the ideas of the ministry, as individuals, than as the represent- 
atives of their sovereign. Such conduct may have been the 
result of inexperience. They had but little knowledge of 
constitutions. But when they gave out that the opinion they 
expressed in favour of war, was also that of the Pontiff, thus 
endeavouring to give the sanction of a venerated name to 
designs that were highly detrimental to the Pontificate, we 
look in vain for an excuse. It was their policy. But what 
of that? 
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The new constitution, in more judicious and honest hands, 
might have proved^successful. Such was the thought, as 
well as tlic wish, of many well-informed men. But the war 
question proved its ruin. It was the idea of Italian patriotism 
at the time, that all true patriots must fight for their country. 
The Mamiani ministry must reconcile this warlike spirit, with 
the pacific character of the Pontificate. The Pope can 
defend himself. But sound theology and the traditions of his 
sovereignty forbid him to wage w^ar on any people. His 
ministry will solve the diflBculty. As Pope, they insist, he 
may still decide for peace, condemning the shedding of blood ; 
whilst, as temporal sovereign, he will let his ministers do as 
they please, and they will declare for war. It was, indeed, 
a weak government that had need to rely on such wretched 
sophistry. Were the Pontiff and the temporal sovereign two 
distinct persons? Or, when ministers wage war, can the 
Prince, whose representatives they are, be considered as 
neutral ? During the few months that this ministry remained 
in power, they were in constant opposition to the sovereign, 
whose repugnance to war could never be overcome. Popular 
demonstrations of the most threatening kind were frequently 
made, in favour of war. But as regarded the sovereign, they 
were powerless : 

•' Justum, et tenacem propositi virum 

Non civium ardor prava Jabentimn. 

* « * * « 

Mcnte quatit solida." 

The mind of the Pontiff could not be moved from its 
rightful purpose. But the ministry was shaken. Sophistry 
and inconsistency were its only remaining bulwarks, and, as 
was for sometime obviously inevitable, it fell. 

PARTIES — ^TIIE ITALIAN RADICALS — COUNT ROSSI, MINISTER. 

Before entering upon the last scene in which, according to 
the plan of this discourse, we shall be called upon to witness 
the efforts of Pius IX. in the cause of reform, it may not 
be superfluous to consider the political opinion of the time. 
Although differing widely in many important matters, from 
the distinguished writers, Gioberti, Balbo, D'Azeglio, it would 
be unjust to deny them the credit of having imparted new 
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vigoar, if not its first impalse, to the cause of reform in Italy. 
They did not rashly hasten to the wished-for goal. The 
greatest degree of political liberty they thought it in vain to 
aspire to, all at once. The wished-for end they conceived would 
be best attained, by judicious and well-timed reforms, and by 
such institutions as might be afterwards developed, when the 
Italian populations, unaccustomed as yet to constitutional 
forms, should be capable of a larger measure of freedom. 
Nothing can be conceived wiser than their view of educating 
the people for liberty, before conferring upon them the 
precious boon. Their idea of commencing their career of 
reform by waging war upon Austria, does not appear so 
deserving of praise. Was not the Cabinet of Vienna one of 
those which joined in recommending reform to the late Pope ? 
Why then reject so powerful an ally? But, the Germans — 
the " Barbarians"— were odious to the Italian people. Might 
they not have been disabused of this prejudice ? Education 
only could do this. And as they were to be politically educated at 
length, would not the eradication of illiberal prejudices have 
formed a profitable branch of study ? Pius IX., as we have 
seen, was a reformer in practice, as well as theory. Austria 
ofiered no impediment to his patriotic labours. On one 
occasion only, did that powerful Empire shew a disposition 
to interfere. It was when Rome and its sovereign were 
threatened by popular conmiotions. And then, even, on the 
representation of the Holy Father, Austria laid down her 
arms. 

So lately as the early part of the year 1848, the opinions of 
these constitutional reformers, with whom, as politicians, so 
little fault can be found, were shared by almost the whole of 
Italy. They were, at the same time, the most powerful party, 
in numbers, in authority, in talent. The Republicans were, 
at that time, an imperceptible minority. In a few months 
everything was, in appearance at least, completely changed. 
Talent, respectability, authority, were still on the side of the 
moderate reformers. The Red Republic, meanwhile, had the 
command of numbers. How this came to pass, it may not, 
perhaps, be impossible to explain. 
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In all popnlons conntries there are numerous people who, 
being without fixed principles in politics, or without any 
political principle at all, depend on other men for the opinions 
by which, for the moment, they shall be guided. Such was 
the case with the Romans, as well as many other Italian 
populations. It was not then, difficult for skilful leaders to 
fashion for such people, as they pleased, principles of policy 
and political programmes. Even those who were tolerably 
well grounded in constitutional ideas, but not wholly decided, 
the Radical leaders tried to gain to their side by persuading 
them to compromise certain points, to adopt new designations, 
modify their opinions, agree to coalitions, enter into ingenious 
orrangemeuts. The result was, that, as is usual in such 
circumstances, the most extravagant views came to prevail 
with the multitude. The French Revolution of February 
1848, which overthrew the constitutional monarchy, came 
opportunely to the aid of the Italian Red Republic. A little 
reflection would have shewn them the extreme peril to which 
France exposed herself, by her most unconstitutional proceed- 
ing, in tearing down by violence a system in many respects so 
good, and which, simply because it was a constitution, was 
capable of new developments, new adaptations, and greater 
excellence in every way, than without the constitutional 
element, it can ever hope to attain to. But, they beheld 
only a new step towards liberty, and the Italians, they 
declared, must follow in the wake of enlightened France, and 
seize the glorious prize that was at length within their reach. 
Thus were the people advised, and thus were they led astrav. 
The moderate reform party, themselves excited by the enthu- 
siasm which events had inspired, observed not the snares 
which the radical leaders had laid for them, and were com- 
pletely caught in their toils, whilst they conceived that they 
were only working out their own idea. 'J'hey even thouo-ht to 
gain Mazzini, whilst, in reality, Mazzini Was proselytizing 
them. Gioberti and his more immediate friends, not certainly 
without faults on their side, were abandoned by the crowd. 

We have already bestowed some notice on Mazzini and his 
views. Calling to mind what has been abeady said regardiDg 
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him, there need be no hesitation in pronoancing him ihe evil 
geDius of modern Italy. In his book, " Italy in its Belatiohs 
with Liberty and Moral Civilization," which Was published in 
France, where he was an exile, in 1847, he formally declare 
that " Young Italy " was the only party that could exercise 
any decisive influence on the destiny of the country (Italy). 
He treated, at the same time, with sovereign contempt, the 
ideas and the hopes of the reform party. In his mystic 
republic, only, was to be found, he conceived, the principle 
of unity f the ideal formula of actual progress. This theory 
was the idol at whose shrine he offered sacrifice. His followers 
were also his fellow-worshippers. He was their High Priest. 
And such was the nervous excitement of some of his fellow- 
countrymen^ that he exercised over them a control which they 
could not resist. They were fascinated by his brilliant Utopias. 
He was no longer a legislator, a politician, a philosopher, 
only ; he was a man of inspiration, a prophet, the Mahomet 
of a new Hegira. His sayings were oracles. His doctrines 
were enunciated in sententious and poetical language ; and 
from his place of exile, they were disseminated over the Italian 
peninsula. 

Allusion has already been made to the generosity of 
Pius IX., in recalling from banishment so many who had 
violated the laws of their country. However well these men 
may have appreciated the boon, and there is no doubt they 
were, at one time, sincerely grateful, it is not surprising if, as 
is usual in the case of persons circumstanced as they were, 
they remembered more the severity which punished than the 
goodness which foi^ve them. Mazzini dissembled for a time. 
It has even been suggested that he was sincere at first, and had 
nobly resolved to sacrifice his peculiar views to the cause of 
Italy. It was not long, however, till the newspaper, Italia 
del Popoloj revealed the sectarian and the fanatic. The 
popular mind was poisoned by its ravings, and filled with 
mistrust. Sects and parties were raised np anew, to be once 
more the ruin of ill-starred Italy. 

" Unita e non unione. AssembUa del Popolo Italiano e non 
dieta" Unity ; not union. The assembly of the Italian 
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ptafie; ma a Ftieral DkL' Sock «B tke dulj thoBe of 
JfjBzaTs jovmL Tbe mBihitiide ccaaei wA hencefertii to 
TMlEfatfr, ai £iccfcd bj tlie rev^oioiMiMrT -'lire the 

CswititiKwi ABanbh-'! as tber had ferBerfr duMited lor 
PisEL. anlTCfcRiL What thsncaat. tfaer dU not Tery 
mil im a faata ead : Int it «^i» beiieinsd to b? scnedcK extreme 
— a bomfiEs nesairer of HbatT : and for tbe pGfP^ace. this 
TOieogneh: it oooid meao nodiio^ less, ther oo4»eeived, than 
foatw. the isnst compkte. aod a repobfican gtyrenBDeni. But 
mpdd there faaiv becD aorthiag Dore iopractxable and mcve 
f C fMriaw g? Honr sut^ect to the Toke d" a pcfnJar eooreD- 
tioB so maar difiEtcnt peoptes? Therv^re aD Itafian, it is 
tiutz but each had for ases past. poaBKBed its ^stinct natioii- 
a2itT, its natiaDal lav?, castonas. naoDers. prep£ces. predilec- 
tion aad antipathies. Xor ii^re their imerests the same. 
What wcPoSd be for tbe good of ooe state, mkht prove nunoos 
to aaoiber, or eren to all tbe other states. The liberal 
Goverameot of the Graod Dukes had eodeared their rale to 
the Todcao people. Piodi&oot asd N^qiies v^ere devotedly 
attached to their respective mooarchies. Tbe people of the 
Papal States, with tbe cxoeptioa of tbe popolaoe of Borne, 
whose nombers were so nmch iiKTOised in 184&. by the influx 
of strangers — men of repablican opinioos, industriously colled 
from fore^ popoktioos — were devoted to the mildaiid <dement 
role of their Pontiff^vereigns, and they had been fiivored of 
late with agnal proof that the sacred monarchy itadf was 
capable, without detriment to its retl power and dignity, cf 
the most extenave popular reforms. Mnst all these moderate 
and wdl regulated monarchies whidi were consdtotaooaliong 
themseilTe5 e^ery day more and moret. be overthrown ? Tlie 
ManaTiian idea required nothii^ less than this. At the time 
of whidi we are speakii^. the sacrifioe of so many r^ls would 
have cost torrents of Uood. and woqM iK>t. peth&ps, ha\ie been 
aooomplidied. Tbe torch of dvil discord would have bbuoed 
from end to end of unfortunate Italy. And if the ancieDt 
Miwrhipn were destined to finll, new and more de^wtic fonns 
«f ^mfjtj nde would, in all probability, have arisen in their 
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At this time the Italian populations, by «^^^*^ influence, 
sing attitude— by acting in concert and with ^* ^^ j^^deven 
might have obtained not only the forbearance, m ^^.^ .^^._ 
of their powerful neighbours, in developing such ^^ ^^^^^g 
tutions as already contained germs of fireedom, ^^^^^.^g that 
constitutional rights which already existed in "^ V^^ ^^ popu- 
were far from being despotic. But in the con u^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ 
lar demonstrations and party cries, the ** ^^,^^3 reiterated 
reason" was unheard- The revolutionary 1^ ^^^^ against 
their war harangues, and Italy, by directing » ^^^ical exis- 
its sovereigns, inflicted a fatal blow on its own V" 



tence. 



^^' rvdcrate reform 

The plan for uniting Italy, proposed by ibe i»^ ^Qaiflcations 
party, was much less open to objection, ^^^^\ ^ effect, have 
adapting it to each state, might, if carried m^^^ ^^^ ^^ aft 
been attended with the best results. They ^^^^^ ^be people, 
have cemented the union between the rulers ^ ^^ ^^^ y^^x 
by recommending to the former moderation, a ^^^^ adjourned 
the more difficult virtue of patience, they woul ^^^^^^tion for 
the idea of absolute unity, and of a P^P^^*^ y^ an assembly 
establishing and maintaining it ; instead ot ^, , ^ plan of wbicb 
they would have had a federal diet, an ^^^^^.^^xied Bosmin^- 
was reduced to writing by the Beverend *^_ ^^ of Ttis^a^^' 
The Pope, the King of Sardinia, the ^ran^ JU^^ ^^Vied in «f 
and the other Princes, wonld thus have t>^^ ^^^^ of thiB 
offensive and defensive league. Such were ^^ ^^^Us wbicb 
arrangement, and if there were nothing ^ ^g^oe of ^f 

could interfere witb the sacred character ^.^^^^onal princi 
Sovereign Pontiff, few of those who hold con ^^.^^^^t writer 
pies, in politics, would have objected to it. jobation. ^ 
of the liberal school have expressed ^^®'r, J;^^ Ball^' eayi 
Laboulaye, in bis learned comments on ^ ^^^^^^ to ta 
" It was necessary that the Princes shouia ^^^ ^^ ^^^ 

an interest in the independence which conce^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ 

by forming a confederation, like the ^o ^.^^.tness of ^ 

powerfully contributed to the union and to ^^^^ organiza 

many. A. confeaeration is ^^^^^^^^^^r^e liistory of l^ 
which is most Bnited to the character and tue 
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and it is also the best means of reviving Italian nationality 
and of checking Austria." It is scarcely necessary to add, 
that when there should be question of restraining Austria, 
there would be at hand an infiuence which Austria respects, 
and to which that mighty Empire and its disciplined legions 
would have sooner yielded than to all Italy in arms. Without 
some such arrangement, there was no better lot for Italy than 
civil war and national disgrace. 

Events, meanwhile, hasten on with alarming rapidity. 
The Red Republic maintains its idea. The danger with which 
Italy is threatened from without, does not, in the least, 
moderate its efforts. Its laboitrs, too, are attended with the 
only results they were calculated to produce. Italy remains 
divided. The sword of Charles Albert cannot alone cope 
with the formidable power of Austria. An united people 
might have stayed the tide of battle. The imposing spectacle 
of their union would even have influenced a foreign cabinet : 
and the legions of Radetsky would never have marched across 
the Mincio. Bat it was otherwise ordained. Men rushed 
into every excess. Terrible chastisement followed in their 
track. Perish Italy, rather than our idea, said the socialist 
leaders ; and, as if fate had combined with the phreuzy of the 
Red Republic to destroy a people, Italy was crushed by the 
invader. But what cared they ? What was it to them, that 
their country was brought low, and its princes humbled in the 
field of Novara ? This downfall of the Sardinian monarch — 
this defeat of Italy, was to tbem a victory. One more 
impediment was removed. " The war of Kings is at an end, 
— that of the people commences," said Mazzini ; and he 
declared himself a soldier. But Garibaldi did not long 
command him. His warlike enthusiasm was soon exhausted. 
The war of the people also ended in defeat ; and Mazzini, tired 
of the sword, resumed his pen, and attacked once more the 
moderate reformers, who alone had fought like brave men in 
the Austrian war. The war of words was more congenial to 
the revolutionist : and he made haste to issue a new publica- 
tion. In this writing he raged against the moderate reformers 
as a "set of traitors, as anti-chamber Machiavels who had 
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inozzled the popular Hod for the benefit of kings and aristo^ 
cracies." These Machiavels were such men as Count Balbo, 
who had given his five sons to the war of independence ; 
M. d'Azeglio» who had been in the campaign with Durando, 
who had had a leg broken by a ball at Yicenza, whilst 
defending Monte Benico with two thousand men against 
twelve thousand Austrians. M. D'Azeglio, still smarting 
from his wounds as well as from the insults of these reckless 
politicians, replied iu a pamphlet, which appeared under the 
title of " Fears and Hopes." He was at no pains to spare 
those club soldiers, those tavern heroes and intriguers, who 
waged war so cleverly against the men who were standing 
under the enemy's guns. " For my part," he says in this 
pamphlet, "I do not fear your Republic, but despotism. 
Your agitation will end with the Croats." And so it fell out. 
The prediction was but too well realized. A French writer, 
M. Mignet, expresses these sentiments at some length, and 
with remarkable eloquence : " A party as extreme in its 
desires as in its doctrines, and which believes that it is 
possessed of nothing so long as it does not possess everything, 
and which, when it has everything, knows not how to make 
anything of it; imagined the establishing of a republic in a 
country which is scarcely capable of attaining to representative 
monarchy, and where the only thing to be thought of, as yet, 
was territorial independence. ITiis party divided the thoughts, 
weakened the efforts of the country, and caused mutual mistrust 
to arise between those governments and peoples, which were 
reconciled under constitutional liberty, and had an understand- 
ing against the common enemy. They thus compromised the 
deliverance of the land. The king of Kaples, threatened by 
an insurrection in his capital, retained his troops that were on 
the point of marching to the theatrc of war ; the Pope ceased 
to give encouragement ; the king of Piedmont already in full 
march, hesitated ; and Italy, agitated, without being free, 
became once more powerless, because she was disunited, and 
beheld the Austrians reappear as conquerors, and re-establish 
themselves anew as masters, in the recovered plains of Lorn- 
bardy." These striking words confirm the view I have always 
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entertained,— that the extreme party have, all along, been tte 
ruin of Italy. Radetski, thanks to their sinister operations, 
having reconquered upper Italy, the socialists hastened towards 
Rome, spreading terror as they approached, even as if they 
had been an array of Goths or Vandals. Adding themselves 
to men of the same opinions, who were dissatisfied, and whom 
nothing could satisfy, they occasioned an inconceivably great 
agitation of the people, causing continual disquietude, and 
exciting inordinate hopes. They inoculated the masses with 
their baneful principles, which forbade all transaction with the 
Papal Government. They brought every thing that could be 
thought of, in aid of the fatal work of dispossessing the Holy 
Father, as they had already done all that lay in their power 
to overthrow monarchy in Piedmont. Many moderate reform- 
ers became their dupes. We have already seen what popular 
manifestations were organized at Rome, in the commencement, 
in honor of Pius IX. The extreme party succeeded in obtain- 
ing possession of this powerful machine, and they worked it 
with consummate skill. The masses, once under agitation, are 
at the disposal of the most resolute. The reformers allowed 
themselves to be ensnared. They continued singing their 
patriotic hymns, the Roman Marseillaises, without observing 
that Radicalism was imperceptibly taking the crown of the 
causeway, and that the popular demonstrations had entirely 
changed their character. These, " Young Italy," had at first 
employed as a threat, — latterly they were an arm in its hands. 
It now governed in the streets, making a tribune of every mile- 
stone. There was only wanting to them a centre, or general 
head-quarters of insurrection, from which should go forth the 
word of command, — the signal for every rising of the people. 
This was the celebrated Roman circle, — a sort of convention 
without commission,— -a travelling cohort of two or three hun- 
dred agitators, who carried from town to town, the dread and 
dismal flag of the Red Republic. It was this mob-power, 
as we have seen, that had, against the inclination of the Holy 
Father, brought into power the Mamiani ministry. Weak 
and irresolute, this minister broke the ranks of his own party 
and passed over to " Young Italy." They dictated to him on 
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every occasion. War with Austria they especially urged upon 
him, knowing well that the Pope would never agree to it, and 
by his refusal would lose his popularity. The constitution was 
at an end. The minister was at the orders of a party out of 
doors, and no Jonger the organ of the Sovereign. The Pon- 
tifical authority, however much it was still venerated, was in 
reality no better than an empty name. The Republic reigned, 
and now only waited for the moment, but too certain at last, 
when it should be openly recognized. The Mamiani Govern- 
ment, in the meantime, was daily losing ground, and now in its 
death agony and impotent for good, it persisted, with incor 
rigible perverseness, in adding to the confusion that prevailed, 
by repeated declarations of war against Austria. They were 
re^dy, like patriots and heroes, to fight for their country ; but 
with all their vanity they hastened not to be enrolled. Whilst 
they were thus vainly boasting, the few who had volunteered 
and taken the field, returned from Vicenza, which had been 
bravely but fruitlessly defended during two days. The Forum 
warriors only setting out in time to meet their wounded breth- 
ren, and give them the honors of a triumphal entry. The war 
was evidently nothing else than a weapon of offence against 
the Holy See. Every day, besides, brought the news of fresh 
disasters. Tbe war-cry was becoming every moment more in- 
opportune. King Charles Albert, driven from the Mincio to 
the Oglio, thence to the Adda, thence to Milan, was recrossing 
the Piedmontese frontier, humbled, despairing and heart-broken. 
Piedmont, meanwhile, was preparing, in the silence of her 
tmniiliation, for a last effort. 

Tn these trying circumitances, and with a sad foreboding of 
more si^Tious evils yet to come, Pius IX., who had tried several 
ministries without success, had recourse to the well known 
statesmanship of M. Rossi, and proposed to the former Ambas- 
sador of France, that he should become the chief of his council. 
M. Mignet, the eloquent biographer of Count Rossi, gives a 
thrilling account of the difficulties and dangers of the position : 
•• M. Rossi at first hesitateil ; he knew what formidable prob- 
lems there were to solve. To conduct according to constitu- 
tional principles, a goveroment that had been heretofore 



absolate ; to admiDister by the hands hf laymen, the affiiirs of 
a country that had been hitherto subject to Ecclesiastics ; to 
unite in an Italian league, a state that had been almost always 
opposed to a political union of the Peninsula ; in a word, to 
establish all at the same time, a Constitutional Government, 
a Civil Administration, a National Federation, were not the 
only difficulties that he would have to overcome. The minis- 
ter of a Prince, whose confidence others would dispute with 
him, a stranger in a country, where he would exercise public 
authority, he would be liable to be left without support not- 
withstanding his devotedness, and without approbation not- 
withstanding his services ; to be attacked as a revolutionist 
by the blind advocates of abuses, and disavowed as an enemy 
of liberty by the impassioned partisans of chimeras. He con- 
tinued to decline for a considerable time. The conditions 
which he at first proposed to the Sovereign Poutiflf, not having 
been accepted, M. Rossi thought that he had escaped the lot 
that was in store for him. But the Pope, after having essayed 
in vain a new ministry, pressed him more urgently, in the 
month of September 1848, to come to his aid, offering him at 
the same time his full confidence and unlimited authority. M. 
Rossi accepted." At this period, Count Rossi was sixty years 
of age. His life had been spent in the midst of political 
agitation. He had sufiered much, and also learned much at 
the severe school of experience. More than once he had been 
an exile, and had thus acquired a claim to several countries. 
Banished the Peninsula in 1815, on account of the part he 
bore in the cause of Italian liberty, he had resided at Geneva 
and at Paris, and had left in each of these cities a bright repu- 
tation. As a writer on political economy and jurisprudence, 
he displayed the most extraordinary knowledge of these sciences, 
great intellectual power, and superior penetration. Relying 
upon principles and theories, he did not, however, ignore facts, 
nor refuse to accommodate the lofty forms of science to prac- 
tical requirements. Nor was the knowledge of mankind 
wanting to him. Be was not one of those rigid theorists who 
would make nature itself yield to their opinion. To Pius IX. 
he was an invaluable counsellor, when the affairs of Italy were 
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at 60 terrible a crisis, and anarchy prevailed at Rome. With 
these rare endowments, there were not conjoined in the person 
of Bossi, those outward graces which tend so much to win 
favor for the public man. His manner was cold and reseiTed . 
His keen lynx-like gaze caused no inconsiderable embarrass- 
ment. Familiarity with science, and diplomatic habits, had 
imprinted on his forehead gravity that bore the appearance 
of superciliousness and disdain. He studied not to please, 
preferring to command by strength of will and the authority 
of superior intellect, rather than by the attraction of amiable 
qualities and the charm of the affections. His mind was that 
of the statesman, but he possessed not that seductive exterior 
which fascinates the crowd and disarms hostility — none but his 
own family knew how really good he was, how tender minded, 
even whilst these admirable qualities were concealed by a cold 
and repulsive exterior. 

Count Rossi was firmly resolved to preserve the Sovereignty 
of the Holy See : " The Papacy." he wrote at the time, " is 
the last living glory of Italy T' His great abilities were ap- 
plied with incredible zeal and ardor to the important work with 
which he was entrusted. We read with astonishment what 
he was able to accomplish in less than two months. And 
there was still more in preparation. The things to which he 
at first chiefly devoted his attention, were the interior govern- 
ment of Rome, the state of the finances of the Holv 
See, and the territorial independence of Italy. Ilti saved the 
Pontifical treasury from all danger of bankruptcy by obtaining 
three millions of ecus from the Roman Clergy. Thus relieved 
from all disquietude as to finance, he applied bis nu'nd to llie 
important task of adapting the Government to the new institu- 
tions, of causing that to become a fiict, which had already a 
legal existence, — a constitutional Pontificate. To this end, 
he prepared a series of legislative measures, in order to deter- 
mine with precision the sphere of action of the different powers, 
and so confine within certain limits the disord(Mly force of 
popnlar movements. He at the same time projected the civil 
re-organization of ihe Roman Stiites, bearing well in mind tliat 
good laws are the best gaaraatea for freedom, and the strongest 
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dieck to arbitrary power. An Italian in fedii^ as well as in 
blood, his patriotism led him to consider how he shonld best 
introdace into the political machinery which he was bnilding 
up, the soond and liberal theories of Gioberti and Rosmini, by 
n^otiating at Turin, at Naples, and at Florence, a confeder- 
ation which should unite all the Italian States, respecting the 
forms and institutions peculiar to each state, but fixing 
between them certain relations in time of peace, determining 
their military contingents, and r^ulating their common action 
in case of war. He gained for this great undertaking the 
favor of the Pope, and thus to Pius IX. belonged the glory of 
an important initiation, from which might have proceeded one 
day, with time, the emancipation and regeneration of Italy. 
Time, however, was wanting ; and anarchy again held sway. 

Hitherto the Legislative ChanSbers had only wasted time 
in unprofitable debates. For their meeting of the 15th of 
November, 1848, Count Rossi prepared a bold but conciliatory 
address. They were now no longer to hear the ambiguous 
and fiictious words of a maniac, but the true language of 
constitutional government. Rossi assumed the attitude of a 
grave and resolute minister, the counsellor of his sovereign, 
and the exponent of his views ; not the slave of the people, 
and the organ of their passions. This address was never 
delivered. It commenced with the following words: — 
"Scarcely had his Holiness ascended the Pontifical throne 
when the Catholic world was filled with admiration at his 
clemency as a Pontiff and his wisdom as a temporal sovereign* 
* ♦ * The most important facts have shewn to mankind 
the fallacy of the groundless predictions of that pretended 
philosophy which had declared the Papacy to be, from the 
nature of its constitutive principle, the enemy of constitutional 
liberty. In the course of a few months, the Holy Father, of 
his own accord, and without aid, accomplished a work which 
would have sufficed for the glory of a long reign. History, 
impartially sincere, will repeat, — and not without good 
reason, — as it records the acts of this Pontificate, that the 
Church, immovable on her Divine foundations, and inflexible 
in the sanctity of her dogmas, always intelligently considers 
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and encoarages with admirable pradenoe, sach changes as are 
flaitable in the things- of the world." The renainder of the 
oration vas a bold and lominons exposition of the ideas afd 
I3ie poiiey which M. Rossi had it in diarge to earry ooL He 
appealed to the Chamber fbr the necessary aid of their log^ 
coBcorrence, and bound himself in honour to observe faithfiUly 
the Ck>nBtitQtion. 

Bnt there were men who had sworn that the Coustitation 

should no long^ exist This Constitution and the minialry 

which sustained it were, indeed, formidable impediments to 

the'seh^nes of the radical faction. Both were Uie otjeots of 

the most violent attacks, as well in street meetings as in the 

republican journals. The minister remained undaunted. '* To 

reach the Holy Father/' said he, "they must pass by my lifeless 

body." Snch a noble determination only rendered hun more 

odious to the revolutionists. On their return from a scientific 

Congress at Turin, where the name of science was abused in 

order to conceal their plots, the leaders of the Bed Republic 

decreed the death of Rossi. Mazzini, in a letter which was 

published, had declared that it was indispensable that he 

should die. In one of the Clubs of Rome, they selected, by 

casting lots, the assassins who. should bear a hand in the 

murder of Rossi ; and the principal actor in this crime actually 

practiced on a dead body in one of the hospitals. The day 

on which the parliament was to meet, 15th November, was 

the time fixed for the foul deed. Meanwhile repeated warnings 

reached the ears of the intended victim. Some of the 

conspirators, simck with remorse, had made revelations ; 

others boasted cynically, that they would soon be rid of the 
- : oppressor. The Duchess de Rigoano conjured the Minister 

to avoid leaving the house. Words of- warning equally 
. solemn, from other quarters, were alike slighted. Noth^ig 
■ could alarm the Minister. If he indeed believed in a i^ot» the 

hoped to disarm the fury of the conspirators by his courageous 

bearirig. He now hastened from his house to the Quirinal 
. Palace, and spok^ words of comfort to the Fope, who waa> in 

a state of great anxiety. FiusIX. recommended that; he 

should keq)> on his guard, and iinparted.^o him his beiiedictj|on, 

■ ' ••• iJi ; ••:; ■ .^i.:. *J ' - ... 'i.^i i* .••.■.»•■•..;' 



wbToh he then received for the last time. At the door of the 
Pope*8 apartments he met an aged priest who beseeched him 
to remain : "If you proceed," cried he, "you will be murdered." 
M. Rossi paused a moment. ** The cause of the Pope," he 
said, " is the cause of God ;" and he proceeded. A guard of 
carabiniers, contrary to orders, were treacherously absent 
from the approach lo the Representative Chamber. As the 
Minister ascended the stairs he was surrounded by a group of 
conspirators. At first they offered insult ; then one of them 
struck him on the shoulder. Turning indignantly towards 
this assassiu, he exposed his neck to the poniard^ which, 
waiting for the opportune moment, now dealt the fatal blow. 
The minister M), deluging with his blood the steps at the 
very threshold of the Legislative Hall. 

The Chamber listened in silence to the account of the 
murder that was committed at its doors. Kot one of all 
Rome's secular representatives raised his voice in condemnation 
of this monstrous crime. They passed at once to the order of 
the day. In the place at the foot of the stairs the civic guard 
Was in arms on duty ; but nobody arrested — ^nobody shewed 
the least intention to arrest the murderer. The criminal, 
unpunished, was led in triumph through the city by his 
accomplices^ who were joined by some dragoons and carabin- 
iers or gendarmes. They sang a new hymn — '* Blessed be the 
hand that slew Rossi." The dagger of the assassin was 
exposed to public veneration, crowned with flowers, in the 
Caf^ of the fine arts. The populace in their phrensy insulted 
the widow of the murdered Minister. By an excess of irony, 
they called upon ber to illuminate her house. The newspapers 
expressed their approval of the crime, as the necessary 
manifestation of the general sentiment. The whole populatioi) 
by its silence, if not by actual participation in these demoniac 
rejoicings, became accomplices in the foul deed. 

Together with the noble Rossi perished, and perhaps for 
ages, the cause of Rome, the cause of Italy. What ipight 
they not have gained if the minister had been allowed to fulfil 
his task ? Constitutional government would have been estab- 
lished on a solid and lasting basis ; the wild agitation of the 
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streets would haye subsided, the excited passions, of the revo* 
lutioD would have been awed into composure, on .beholding 
the sound, regular and beneficial working of free political insti- 
tutions. But, by an act which history will nevei* cease to 
stigmatize, the only man whom the authority of his name and 
talents and experience rendered equal to the stupendous work 
of building up, on new principles, the social &ibric, is struck 
down, and Europe which had hitherto looked on with sympathy, 
recoils in horror. Liberal men throughout the civilized world 
had long been deeply interested in the state of Italy. In their 
seal for her cause they could pardon the ill-controlled agitation 
of her children, their greatest excesses, even, when they first 
began to enjoy — to enjoy before they knew how to use it, 
liberty, that was so strange to them. But with crime and its 
results they had no sympathy. A state of things, inaugurated 
by assassination, could only be perpetuated by violent moans. 
The humanity of Europe was shocked. As regarded Rome, 
the die was cast. She had rejoiced in unhaUowed violence; 
and by the legitimate violence which Divine Providence in 
due time brought to bear jigainst her, she was punished. 

It was in vain now to think of the constitution. By the 
same blow which struck Rossi down, was the great cause of 
well-ccgulated liberty overthrown. 

Meanwhile the conspiritors made haste to profit by their 
crime. There was question in the chamber of sending a depu- 
tation to the Pope, in order to express to him the regret of 
the representatives for wlmt had happened. This was opposed 
and prevented by Prince Cunino.* The revolutionists now 

♦ In 1815, the Bonaparte f»mily were Avithout u name m that Europe, 
where they had poascssed so many thrones. One man had compassion 
on them and acted generously*. Pius VIII. welcomed them to his States. 
A member of this family, Lucian Bonaparte, Napolxom's brother, having 
always shown great faithrulncss to the Holy See, Pius YIII. conferred 
upon him the title of a Roman Prince, and the principality of Canino. 
Luciau*s son has not been gifted to walk in tlie footsteps of iiis honorable 
father. Balleydier in hir< liistory of the Roman revolution, thus portrays 
him : ^* Versed in dissimulation, Charles Bonaparte had under the pre- 
ceding Pontificate, acted two very opposite characters. In the morning 
•Ueuding in the ante-chambers of the Cardinals, in the evening at the 
Conciliabula of the secret Societies, he laboured to socuro, by a double 
cmmei the chances of the present, and the probabilities of the hitnre. 
He had oTien been seen, going piously, to the Vatican even, to lay at the 
feet of Gregory XVI., Iiomsge <vrhieh his heart belied.'* No doubt in 
1847 and 1848, he thought himself an abler man than his father, as be 
marched poniard in hand, at the bead of the malcontents of Home. 
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formed a sort of permanent club, which was auxious to make 
a great demonstration, and required that the civic guard and 
the army should join them. When all was in readiness, a mob 
that had been for some time organized for the purpose, marched 
to the Quirinal, the Pope's residence, and pointed their cannon 
against the gates. Prom the neighbouring houses muskets 
were discharged. A ball stnick Monsignor Palma, who ex- 
pired at the feet of the Holy Father. One of the gates was 
set on fire, but the Swiss guards succeeded in extinguishmg 
the flames. They threatened to put to death all the inmates 
of the Palace, with the exception only of Pius IX. himself, if 
he would not yield to the requirements of the revolution. Balls 
which fell in his chamber, proved but too well that the I^ope, 
even, would not have been spared, liednced to this extremity, 
Pius IX., who had hitherto refused to accept a ministry, the 
tnero naming oi which was an insult to him, at last, but only 
with a view to save the lives of the people around him, sub- 
mitted. Mamiani with his former programme, and in addition 
' to it, the constituent assembly, consisting of the representatives 
all Italy; I)octor Sterbini, Gaoetti, and some four other names 
equally unacceptable, constituted this radical administration. 
They wished to add the venerated name of Rosmini ; but this 
learned divine refused to take any part in their proceedings. 

When, on the I7th November, seveml deputies proposed 
that a deputation of the Representatives should be sent to 
Pius IX. in order to exj)res8 to him their devotedness and 
their gratitude, Prince de Canino prcvfntod so laudable a 
thing from being done, declaring that it would lie imprudent, 
and that they might havf reason to repent it. '* Citizen 
Bonaparte," as he delightful to bo called, farther said, that the 
Italian people were indisputably the in:isti.'r now. and tliat 
they well knew 1m »w to humble the rarj;amf*nt, the ministers, 
and the thrones, which should oppose their energetic impulftes. 

During this terrible erisis the Popo was abiindoncd by all 
Rav<^ a few friends, the ofiicials of his pala<e. his faithful Swiss 
guards, and the foreign ambassadors. Anionjr those wlio 
remained with him were six noble guaitls, and the cardinals, 
Soglia and Autonelli. Such was the whole court and army 
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of the great Pontiff who was so lately the idol of his people 
and the hope of mankind. In this all but desperate condition 
he never lost confidence. He was all along self-possessed and 
serene. He was* pained only by the ingratitude of his people. 

The ministry of subversion had scarcely extorted from^the 
Fope his reluctant consent to their existence when the Holy 
Father, solemnly, und in the face of Christian Europe, as 
represented by its ambassadors,^ protested against this 
ministry and all its acts. The multitude, intoxicated with 
their delusive success, and the leaders who aspired to guide 
ihem, were still celebrating their victory ; the frequent 
discharge of firearms and the loud vociferations of the crowd 
Twere still reverberating through the venerable edifices of 
Rome, when the Holy Father addressed the following words- 
speaking the while with indescribable emotion— to the ambas- 
sadors, by whom he was surrounded : " G^tlemen, I am ^ 
prisoner here. Kow that I am deprived of all support and of 
all power, my whole conduct will have only one aim — to 
prevent any, even one drop of fraternal blood from being 
uselessly shed in my cause. I yield everything to this 
principle ; but at the same time, I am anxious that you, 
gentlemen, should know, that all Europe should be made 



* These ambassadors and diplomatists were Martizez Delia Bosa, the 
ambassador of Spain, with the Secretary of the Embassy, M. Arnao ; the 
Duke d^Harcour, ambassador of France ; the Coant de Spaur, ambassador 
of Bavaria; the Baron Venda Cruz, ambassador of Portugal, with the 
Commandant Huston ; the Count Bautenieff, who represented at that 
time the Emperor of Russia and King of Poland ; Figuereido, ambassa- 
dor of Brazil ; Liedekcrke of Holland, and several other diplomatists, of 
whom not one was an Italian. There was at Some also on the occasion, 
although not in the appartments of the Pope, a British Statesman, who 
was not an ambassador, inasmuch, whatever may have been his business 
at Rome, he had no recognized mission, if any mission at all, to the Sov- 
ereign of Rome. He was rather officious, than official, and, whether he 
had commission or not, he held, as is well known, serious communications 
with the enemies of the Pope. Lord Minto was enthusiastically received 
by the secret societies of Rome. The people, forgetting at the time the 
way to the Quirinal, went to serenade him. Lord Minto frequented " the 
popular circle," (a band of three hundred chosen agitators, whose office 
i( was to carry the torch of discord into all the cities of the Papal States, 
and of Italy,) and the offices of the socialist newspsper. He went so far 
as to receive courteously Cicervacchio, and made verses for his sou Cicer- 
vacchietto. (Rohrbaohsr.) 

The Earl of Minto was not, however, a faithful exponent of the opinions 
of British Statesmen. Few of them, fortunately, hold the subversive 
doctrines that were countenanced by his lordship, when representing at 
Rome, the least respectable portion of the Whig party. 
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aware that I take no part, even nominally, in this goveniment, 
and tbnt I am resolved to remain an absohite stranger to it. 
I have forbidden them to abuse my name ; I have ordered 
that recoarsc sbonld not be had even to the ordinary formolas.'' 
Thns did the Pontiff abdicate provisionally until more happy 
days shoald dawn upon his conntry. The representatives of 
the powers received with respect and emotion ^ich foond 
expression in tears, the prot<?station of Pins IX., who was 
reduced to be a prisoner in his own palace, and a hostage of 
the Revolntion. 

Thus ended for the time, and to his inexpresable regret* 
the career of the statesman Pope. What he may yet be 
able to accomplish in the better days which, may we hope, 
are yet in store for him, none can venture to foretell. But if 
Rome and the Roman States — ^if all the kingdoms, principali- 
ties, and republics of Italy, have not yet been favoured with 
the wished-for measure of liberty, no blame can be imputed to 
the Pope of our time, who as we learn so clearly from the 
8t4idy of his political career, Las nothing more at heart, as a 
temporal sovereign, than to reign as the constitutional head of 
a constitutional goTemment* 



* Vide Appendix. 




THE TEMPORAL SOVEREIGNTY 

®f tl|e Hope, 

WITH REXATION TO THE STATE OF ITALY, Ac. 



TH£ SPIRIT OF THE AOE. 

It would, indeed, be diflficult to find anything in the 
cbfiracter or political career of Pius IX., which could lead 
to the conviction that the Pontifical sovereignty of Rome 
ought to give place to a red, or any other form or colour <^ 
republic. But, it may not perhaps be in accordance with 
the spirit of the age, that the Pope should reign, wliilst the 
men who are so anxious to fill his place remain in obscurity. 

What then is the spirit of the age, from which we are 
taught to expect so much? Will any intelligent well-- 
informed man call in question the reply, that tlie time in 
which we live is characterized by its greater love of 
knowledge, its moderation, its liberality, its spirit of peace 
and humanity, no less than by the desire that justice and 
fair-deaUng should everywhere prevail ? At whose hands, 
then, are we to look for the government that shall be most 
in accordance with these views and sentiments which now 
so generally obtain ? Will it be found with the Pope, who 
rules, according to knowledge, with wisdom, moderation, 
and humanity ; or with the retrograde faction, that would 
throw back the world of the nineteenth century to the 
darkest epoch of Pagan barbarism, and in chaiacters of 
blood, inscribe the laws of Draco on the tablets of modern 
Europe ? 

I. ENLIGHTEN3iENT. 

This age of tlie world, more, perhaps, than any preceding 
period, is distinguished by its love of knowledge. At what 
time was science so generally, so earnestly, and so advan- 
tageously cultivated? None will pretend, indeed, that 
mankind have as yet even made the conquest of all sciende. 
But at what earlier epoch was more progress made, greater 
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Miceesj achieved? Was thete ever a period when tae 
pursuit of knowledge was held to be 80 honorable, or when 
its votaries were universally encouraged, and crowned with 
rewards ? That science, above all, as difficult in its acquire- 
ment as it is important in its resulta,— the science of man — 
is now more than ever an object of study ; and with 
good reason, assuredly : for is it not the groundwork of 
pohtical science, the science of government, upon which 
depends the happiness of nations ? Now, who in past ages, 
as well as the present time, have shown themselves the 
friends of science ? None more than the Popes. Deny 
this, and you blot out, not pages, not volumes only, but all 
history. 

Not only have the Popes in every age encours^ed 
science. They have themselves excelled in many of its 
branches. Tlie world Ls indebted to them for important 
discoveries. The reformation of the Kalendar, alone, would 
add lustre to any ordinary dynasty. 

But, on the other hand, what has science to expect from 
the men who are so anxious to overthrow the venerable 
Sovereignty? Just as much as in a by-gone age was 
gained, or could now be hoped for, from a reign of terror — 
from the reign of "the hand of iron." This much we know, 
that these men are deficient in the knowledge of man, in 
the science of government Who but such politicians could 
for a moment suppose that the world of to-day would 
submit to a rule of tyranny and fear ? In some of the lesser 
States such a system may be established, and may for a 
time prevail. But they read not aright the signs of the 
times — they understand not the spirit of the age, who 
maintain that a government of this extreme and ferocious 
character is adapted to the wants, the feelings, the state of 
progres.^, the habits, or even the prejudices of the men and 
nations of our epoch. In an important and vital matter, 
tlierefore, the science of the socialist faction is at fault. 
That knowledge which, above all others, they ought to 
possess, who aspire to rule mankind-- the knowledge of the 
true principles of government, of sound political economy — 
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they have not yet mastered ; nor are they likely soon to 
learn it They are at the wrong school Not the school of 
the age ; but a school which the age condemns. 

THE SPIRIT OF THE AGE — U. JUSTICE. 

Another manifest and sCriking characteristic of the age, 
is the desire, as general as it is laudable, that justice should 
prevail Now, to all who are in the least conversant with 
the history of the Civil Government of the Roman States, 
there is nothing better known than that it has always been 
distinguished by its love of justice. Nor was this a vain 
and barren theory. The rule of the Popes, in all ages, may 
be described as, justice in action. What was it, that first 
recommended it to the favor of mankind — that, so to 
speak, forced it into poUtical existence ? that constrained it, 
though reluctant, to assume the Government of Rome ? 
That love of justice, which is inseparable from its spiritual 
character ; that stem impartiaUty which accepts not persons, 
which knows not man from man. "Discite Justitiam, 
moniti," said the Pagan sages to the rulers of their time 
and creed. But sooner than take the lesson, these mlei-s 
abdicate their power, and abandon Rome. And thus, 
together with the reign of justice, is estabUshed the 
temporal authority of the Christian High Priest. How 
carefully these new sovereigns refrain from war ! It is not 
upon record, that they ever engaged in a war of aggres^on, 
or ever, consequently, in an unjust war,* if we except the 
armaments they encouraged and promoted, not for their 

♦ A very profound Statesman, Count Joseph de Maistre, in speaking 
of the difference between the Kuman and other European govcrnmentt 
says : " It is a very remarkable circumstance, but either disregarded or 
not sufflcienUy attended to, that the Popes have never taken advantage 
of the great power in their possession, for the agfC«ind*ze™e«t o^ *"®" 
States. What could have been more natural, for Instance, or more 
tempting to human nature, than to reserve a portion of the Provinces 
conquered from the Saracens, and which they gave up to the first 
occupant, to repel the Turkish ascendency, always on the increase t 
But this, however, they never did, not even with regard to the adjaoeni 
countries, as m the instance of the Two Sicilies, to which they hau 
incontestible J-ights, at least, according to the ideas then prevailing, and 
over which they were, nevertheless, con tented with an empty ©overggnty, 
which soon ended in the Aaqusn^, a slight tribute, and merelynotoinal, 
whidithe had tarteof theiSi stUl dfiputa* with them."— /Ht Pops : 
JBook u., Chap. 6. 
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own protection only, but for the safety, the liberty, and the 
Beligion of all Europe. They hare no place, ' whatever," in 
the annals of carnage and devastation. More than once 
have they saved their people from war and its attendant 
horrors. But where is the people who can say that the 
dread scourge was ever inflicted on them by the Pontiff 
Rulers ? 

Examine more closely still the Government of the Popes. 
In their internal administration, how strictly just I The 
nation cannot be named, in the tribunals of which greater 
pains are taken to distribute justice with an equal hand. 
And, does the government, at any time, stand in' need of 
extraordinary pecuniary aid, there is no iniquitous and 
violent seizing of the property of any class or corporation 
in the community, no undue increasing of the taxation, no 
extortion, no cruelty, no injustice in the collection of the 
existing taxes. A voluntary grant is at hand, as well to 
meet the exigency of the time, as to render more firm 
and indissoluble the bond that binds the people to their 
sovereign. Justice in the Roman States is practiced even 
to scruple. Who will not say that it was justice, and more 
than justice, on the part of the Papal G-ovemment, to pay 
from its own resources, the debts of the unauthorized and 
revolutionary governments of 1848, debts incurred for the 
most part in setting at defiance — ^in waging war against the 
legitimate Ruler of the country ? 

In merety temporal States, no doubt, justice has prevailed, 
and does prevail ; but iD no other State has its practice been 
for mauy centuries — even from the foundation of the State to 
its latest hour, the invariable rule. Under no other constitu- 
tion, however liberal, has the necessary severity of justice been 
80 wisely moderated by mercy, but without dimination of its 
rightful privilege. " Earthly power doth then sliew likest 
God's when mercy seasons justice." 

Such is the perfection of justice. Lot it now be decided 
(the deliberative effort will not be great) who they are who 
approach nearest to this standard, — ^whether the Popea, who 
have been go cruelly reviled, or the sociiUiit reqpuUiccoi P*)^i 
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who, whilst they lay claim to superior political wisdom, carry 
their views of justice far beyond anything of which ancient or 
modetn Borne bears record, pursue to extremity the victim of 
their secret judgmeivt, and inflict the fatal blovj^ even should 
Ike object of their vengeance have sought refuge in the bosom 
of his mother f or in tJie Sanctuary of God. 

It must not, however, be supposed that justice is altogether 
foreign to these gentlemen. When there is question of certain 
interests, they pay court to the Goddess, and make her ^11 
their own. If when they are in power, parties complain of 
the absence of justice, or groan under its excessive application, 
they know how to make amends. They do themselves ytt^ftw. 
In speaking of Siguor Cipriani, the socialist and rebel ruler of 
the Emilian Provinces — that portion of the Pope's territory 
in which rebellion Is temporarily triumphant >- journals friendly 
to the revolutionary cause have been pleased to say : — 
** Scarcely were his powers confirmed by the assembly, when 
h6 at once doubled his salary, which is now 1000 6cu8 per 
month, {£214 sterling,) and allowed himself 70 6cus more for 
his monthly travelling expenses. In the course of a few days, 
moreover, he caused to be paid to him 30,000 IVancs (£1200 
aiterling) by way of secret service money." Little better, 
indeed, could bo expected of the son of a slave merchant, who 
himself, writes the same journal, ** in his youth, bought and 
sold unhappy negroes." Thus has the meek and learned 
Prelate, who so lately represented at Bologna the sovereignty 
of the Chief Pastor, given place to th<i slave-dealer, the inan 
of forbidding manners and cruel habits. "I think I see him," 
says the same writer, •* stripped of his embroidered robes, 
arrayed in the white costume of the remote Islands, and with 
cudgel in hand, driving, as of old, his wretched negroes. 0, 
Dologna ! Bologna ^ learned and noble city ! what hast thou 
done to provoke the wrath of Heaven, that thou shouldst be 
thus bent low beneath the degrading yoke of an ignorant and 
cruel despotism I" — (Apud Courrier du Canada.) 

And you, constitutionalists of Italy, what have you 
done that you should be thus reduced to vent in empty 
W(R^8 your indighation and your abitowf Hbw Ipog, 
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Italiao people! intellectnal and powerfal as yoa 
are, how long will you allow to reign over lyoa, this red 
republic and ita justice ? 

The systematic injustice of the party — now provisionally 
only, it must be hoped— in power is already producing its 
fruit. No real, honest election to any. office is possible. The 
unfortunate inhabitants must vote as the powers that be direct 
them. Whether there be question of choosing a representa- 
tive or a municipal magistrate^ the suffrages are taken at the 
pcnnt of the bayonet This reign of terror has not yet been 
sufficiently powerful to do more than cause about one-third 
of the populations of the alienated Papal territory to concur, 
or ratlier, to make a shew of concurring, in sending represent- 
atives to the Legislative Assembly. Meanwhile the Assembly 
is constituted ; and whatever abuses it may establish, whatever 
crimes it may perpetrate, must be charged to its own account, 
not to the people, whom it by no means represents. Its forced 
loans, not only shock the sense of justice, so deeply rooted^ in 
the popular mind, but cause the greatest discontent, and put 
an end to trade and businesss of every kind. This is calcu- 
lated to drive capital from the cities, together with all other 
sources of prosperity. We learn from authentic documents 
that it has already done so, and that among the operative and 
conmierclal classes, in consequence, the greatest distress 
prevails. We are informed, at the same time, — talent and 
merit being placed in abeyance, — that pei'sons of the lowest 
condition, as devoid of knowledge as of character, are 
promoted to offices of trust.* This may be necessary to keep 
the slave-driving Governor in countenance; but it is just, 
only, according to Bed Hepublican views of justice. 

THE SPIRIT OP THE AGE — IH., HUMANITY. 

If this age justly claims superiority, it is chiefly on the 
ground of its greater humanity. In Pagan times, everything 
conspired to render men cruel and ferocious. Beligion and 
social usages tended alike to maintain the reign of crudty and 

« An Inauspicious sign of the times. The Alcoran, which contains 
-many vataabie maxims of worldly wisdom, says, *^ that one of the Mgns 
of the end of the world will be, the adyancement of persons of low 
condition to the highest dignities.'^ 
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I)ft)*b0iri8m. And those peopks became the greatest and most 

powerfal in the end, who were chaTacterized not by superior 

■ learning and refinement, but by their pre-eminence in sternness 

* and ferocity. Thus did Pagan Rome, celebrated by her baitls 
as' "Roma ferox" the people of hard, cruel, and unbending 

• mind, whom no considerations of humanity could ever for a 
moment stay in their career of conquest, obtain dominion over 
all the nations of the world. Nor with the attainment of her 
ends did the rigid character of ancient Rome pass away. She 
reached at the same time the height of her ambition and the 
extreme of cruelty. Not only is this manifest in her relations 
with vanquished states, whose kings she dragged in all the 
humiliation of defeat at the chariot wheels of the savage 
warriors, whom she deified, but more still in her inhuman 
treatment of the Christian people. With an instinctive 
hatred of that religion which by meekness and self-sacrifice 
Was destined so soon to triumph over her ferocity, she exhausts 
her ingenuity in devising new tortures for such of her children 
as, untrue to her traditions of war and blood and superstition, 
renounce her false gods and embrace the Christian faith. 
Rome is yet in all the pride and glory of Empire., when the 
Religicm she laboured so anxiously and so mercilessly to 
destix)y ascends her capitol and displays on her imperial 
crown its imperishable emblem. And now b^ins the mighty 
war which throughout all time will not cease to rage — the 
war of meekness against cruelty — of the mild and humanizing 
influence of the Cross against the unbending sternness of 
worldly power — of that new civilization which shall encourage 
Science, foster art, and promote by a thousand means the 
happiness of mankind, — against the untamed despotism which 
knows no other law than that of strength overwhelming 
weakness. Important conquests are now gradually achieved. 
Whole peoples come under the mild sway of the Heavenly 
influence. But never at any one time has it been given to all 
the populations of the world to enjoy this reign of peace. 
It gains ground, nevertheless, and every day obtains new 
victories. What progress do we not behold at length in our 
favoured age ! Nations that only half a century ago yielded 
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not to Pagan Eomei io their thirst for unlawful conquest, and 
bore in their national character the same mark of barbarism 
— a stern, cruel and unrelenting mind, now, as if moved by 
some overpowering influence, assume an entirely new mode of 
being. War there is still, and rumour of war. But, hard 
and savage as it ever must be, war. even, puts on a n^w face. 
It is no longer the war of Pagan days, inspired, fostered, and 
sustained by mutual hate. It is the work of sad necessity — 
deplorable, melancholy work, which all men regret, mourn 
over, and endeavour to bring to an end. Are its terrors let 
loose upon a people, they are confined to the hour of deadly 
strife, almost to the comparatively narrow limits oi the battle- 
field. There, even, war is not what it was wont to be. Just 
as in the days of glorious chivalry among a lew peopks, so 
now, in all civilized nations, it respects its victims. It will 
not trample on the fallen. The brave soldier who has been 
fii-st in the field uf battle, to lay low his country's foes, 
beholding only in the vanquished and prostrate enemy, his 
fellow-beings in distress, hastens to bind up their wounds, 
dispel their fears, and give comfort to their sorrow. 

Instances might be adduced, indeed, when, at moments of 
extreme excitement, the spirit of reveng'e has blazed Ibrth in 
alt its hideous forms ; but. such occurrences, unusual as they 
are, only bring into stronger relief that humanity which, it 
must be acknowledged, is a feature of the age, as general as 
it is remarkable. And it remains an uucontroverted fact that 
war, even, in obedience to the spirit of the time, has changed 
its character. Whatever may be, in regard to such an 
alternative, at certain times, the position of Governments, the 
people are ever ready to make sacrifices — to cast into the 
scales their treasures, and f«>rfeit, if need be, not only their 
property, but their lite also — everything, except national 
honour, rather than engage in deadly strife. Such was the 
disposition of the British people whtu on the eve of the 
terrible conflict with Russia. Nor do they resolve on war 
until every resource of diplomacy has been exhadsted. And, 
when state-craft can do no more, and the nation lias made up 
its mind, an mfiuential association makes a final effort in the 
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cause of peace ; but in vain : the demon of discord rules. 
The mighty potentate-^the mto of a by-gone age, whose views 
of aggrMjdi^ment had made war inevitable— is withdrawn 
fipoift the scene/ and the man of the time succeeds.* 'Phis 
pacific Emperor, brave as he is generous, weeps over the ruin 
war has made. He stays its cruel arm ; and mankind hail 
with delight the new reign, the reign of progress and of peace. 

Nor are other nations of a warlike mind, although possess- 
ing, as of old, all the qualities that purchase victory in the 
battle field. Of this no better proof could be adduced 
than the noble protest of the Representatives of the French, 
when their Emperor, erewhile, decided on hostilities with 
Austria. No doubt there was much in the character of that 
invasion of the States of Italy, that was not acceptable to a 
chivalrous and Christian people. But how much of their 
opposition, and to their credit, it was as great as could be 
made in the face of Imperial power, may we not ascribe to 
the growing dislike to strife and bloodshed, which so decidedly 
characterizes the civilization of the age ? 

In the administration of justice, also, there is more humanity 
than in by-gone times. Who would think it reasonable 
Dow-a-days that petty faults should be visited with the same 
chastisements, as great and destructive crimes? And yet, in 
former ages, it was the received practice in many states to 
punish with the severest penalties known to human laws, the 
most inconsiderable violations of property. A very opposite 
spirit now prevails. With the greatest reluctance only will 
a jury convict of murder even, lest capital punishment might 
ensue. And is it not a very general opinion that there should 
be no such punishment ? And is it not the practice of the 
most enlightened governments, to have recourse to it only 
rarely, and when there is question of the worst and most 
execrable crimes? 



♦ Kecent correspondence has given rise to doabts whether Alexander 
of Gussia will realize, especially in regard of Poland, the high promise 
with which his reign so auspiciously began. In the meantime, mav it 
stiU be hoped, that Alexander II. will continue to be a second Alexander. 
HiB illustrious Predecessor was sometimes, in opposition to his own 
sotmder rlews, under the necessity of sacrificing to popular prejudice. 
Buch policy might be carried too far, and retard, if not finally prevent, 
many proposecTimprorementt. 
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With regBrd to politicar oflences, what a cbao^S — 
AndeDtlv. it maT be said, for sodi crimes there was do 
forgiTeDeas. The axe. the gibbet, the rack, and the iitggot 
were in daily reqoisitioD. Teraporarj exile, foes, and limited 
terns of imprisoiiiiieiit. are the s e veres t peoaities thai in moet 
coontries are now inflicted on offenders agaiast the State. If 
among aov pe<^le a more rigid pdicy is at vay time followed, 
it meets with universal repnobatioo. whikt it fnistrates the 
^'CTY end it has in tkw. 

m 

If in an J one thing moie than another the soperior hnmaoitv 
of the age be manifest, it is in the conduct of ciriliaed nalioDS 
towards sbverv. With a few exceptiocs that can never be 
soflBcientlv regretted, they all look npon it as a bk>t, 
wherever it exists, that cannot be too speedily wiped oot. 
li^og after slaTery has fled from her shores, the British nation 
beholds it with pain in her colonial empire. She reaolvea that 
it shall cease, and there engoes. a snipendoos sacrifioe of 
treasare, together with the temporary rein of rich coknies. 
But the slave is at libertv, and the nation is satisfied. 

It is no slight indicatioo of the improved feeling of the time 
that the great peoples all concor in discouraging ^Tery 
wherever it is foand, and in settii^ their bann on the cmel 
and infiunoos practice of trading in slaves. 

One powerfal people whilst claiming to be the moat free, if 
not the most enlightened, of any in the worid, still coonteoance 
and uphold the detested slave system. Amongst than, even, 
a sounder poblic opinion and a feeling m«e in harmony with 
the hamane spirit oi the age, are beginning to prevail. May 
SQch sentiments increase ! May they every day gain strei^th, 
nntil by opinion, and opinion alone, the fool slain be blotted ont I 

THE PAPAL t;0\-ERXMENT EJOXEXTLT CHAR-ICTEEIZED BY FTS 

HTMAXTrr. 

The heiglit of reasonable men s ambition is andoabtedlv a 

m 

government conformable to the spirit of the age. None will 
deny that this age is characterized by a greater degree of hu- 
■ymity than was generally known at any former epoch. If 
' tins be so, and I th>nk it has been satisCiGtorily shewn, the 
GoTVDineot of the Roman Pontifis has more than an ordi- 
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nary claim on the attention of statesmen and politicians. We 
have only to consider what a state of barbarism the world 
was redaced to, in order to understand how opportunely the 
benevolent rule of the Popes came to the relief of mankind. 
To such len^hs had the selfishness of Pagan governments 
been carried, that no considerations of mercy and humanity 
could divert tiiem from purposes and enterprises, however 
wicked, that were calculated to extend their power, increase 
their wealth, or in any way promote their material well-being. 
For this end were whole Provinces and Kingdoms merciless- 
ly sacrificed. The most vexatious systems of taxation were 
resorted to, and unfeelingly put in practice. No office, no 
place, no dignity, was sacred in the estimation of the people— 
who believed that they were made to rule, and who, cost 
what it would, were resolved to rule. That admirably framed 
material form on which the Divinity has stamped the impress 
ot mind'-even the eternal mind, inspired them with no res- 
pect. Nor did they reverence the temple of God itself, — that 
Holiest of all Holy places, at the portals of which the con- 
querors of a former age had stood awe-struck and trembling. 
The very amusements of the people of those times were bar- 
barous and cruel. What more savage than the gladiatorial 
fights in which they took such delight ? Nor was it enough 
in order to satisfy tlie depraved appetite of a blood-thirsty 
populace, that men should contend with men in deadly strife, 
the trained pugilist, the wrestler, the gladiator must prove 
his skill, bis strength, and his contempt of death, in the un- 
equal contest with more deadly fo^, and when the mortal 
Wow is struck a shout of triumph resounds through the 
crowded amphitheatre. No matter though the victor be an 
infuriated lion, or a famished tiger. The awful death agony 
of the strong man struck down in his strength, awakens no 
kindred feeling, no sympathetic emotion, no salutary thought. 
In the midst of these horrors, arises the new power. It is, 
at first, resisted, as every other power had been. Frequent- 
ly, even, it is brought, in appearance, at least, to the lowest 
ebb. The starved tigers, that shall next arrive from the 
African desert, will devour its last remnant. But, it is not 
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to be Ihns put down. It will yet live, and ere many days, 
^i will shut the tiger's raouth, bid the roaring of the lion ceaae, 

!| and the still more savage cry of '-the christians to the lioos,*^ 

-|! that has so long resounded in the thorongh&res of Heatfaen 

Rome. To the Romans of old, the shedding of blood was a 
pastime. The iife of man was of do value in their sight 
That of an Emperor, however, they held to be of some coo- 
sequence, and. in order to save it, any number of unimpor 
tant lives might laudably be sacrificed. Hence, it was, that 
when (^onstantine was ill of leprosy, and in imminent danger, 
it was recommended that he should ha^'c recourse to a bath ol 
human blood, — even the blood of infants. The victims are 
already selected, when a vision appals and warns the heatliea 
"H potentate. He seeks the presence of Pope Sylvester, whom 

the dread of Roman cruelty has driven to the mountains. The 
holy Pontifi pronounces impious, as it is inhuman, the m- 
medy of blood. *• Let the soul first be ciean>ed," said he, "in 
the baptismal font, and your leprosy will need no other heal- 
ing.'' The Emperor obeys, — becomes a Christian, and, to- 
gether with the regenerating water, receives his first great 
lesson of Christian teaching, — that, to slied innocent blood 
is a violation of the laws of God and nature. Nor is this 
lesson to be soon forgot. The mighty Monarch, to whom, 
through the medium of the Apostolic Pontifis, it has l^een 
given, as a revelation from on High, will bear well in mind, 
a doctrine, so completely in accordance with uuvitiated 
reason, and will moreover, cause it to be universally respec- 
ted. Thus is ihe Roman Empire, by the ministr}' of its first 
Christian Sovereign, and through the influence of the Chiei 
Pastor, already divested of halt its barbarism. So charme<^ 
are mankind with this new and better statesmanship, that 
ere many more years have passed away, they will have nc 
other ruler than the PontiCT. In vain does he repel the honor 
With ail its burthens, he must bear it.. The Emperors, them 
pelves, concur with the rest of men in giving up the Govern 
menl of Rome to its Bishops, whose office will henceforth b< 
twofold. Even, as to the Imperial dignity, had been addec 
the hooors of the chief sacerdotal fanctioD, bo to the ofiBo 
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of High Priest, does the christian Pontiflf add the cares of 
temporal Sovereignty. Not, however, without reluctance, 
doe& he accept, if he can be said to have accepted, as yet, 
the new charge, as in compliance with the people's wish, no 
less than by the Imperial act, he continues to fulOll its duties, 
he protests that he'w only in the place of another power, and 
in the name of the Emperor, he dispenses justice to Rome and 
the subject Provinces. That the Chief Pastor, so early as 
the days of Oonstantinc, no longer compelled by savage perse- 
cution to look for safety in the wilderness or the catacombs of 
Rome, really governed the Western empire — is beyond dispute. 
It matters not, it does not in the least diminish the reality of 
this dominion, that the Gsesars still bore their high title, aud 
were acknowledged, as well by the people, as by the Pontiff. 
Weary of the cares of empire, they beheld without jealousy 
the sceptre they had wielded, with such power and terror, 
transferred at length to less terrible but more vigorous hands. 
Urged by sach considerations, the magnanimous (Jonstantine, 
confiding in the superior wisdom of Pontifical rule, withdrew 
to the new city he had built, his own Constantinople, and was 
content to reign over the Eastern portion of the vast Roman 
world.* 

Thus, with a most humane and humanizing act did the 
temporal rule of the Popes commence. The like humanity 
has never failed to wait upon its progress. It has never ceased 
to be the distinguishing characteristic, the chief glory of its 
long career. 

How often do we not behold the Pontifical authority and 
influence saving Rome, Italy, the whole Western empire from 
the tyranny of Barbarians who, availing themselves of the 
absence of the emperors, endeavored one after another to 
establish their power at Rome. The Hcruli, under Odoacer, 
succeeded in overthrowing llie empire of the West. But it is 
not given to them, to displace the Roman Pontiff who 
moderates the fury of these savage hordes, and causes justice 
and humanity to be still respected. The Goths succeed the 
Heruli, and the Lombards the Goths. But whilst all these 

* Yidt Amnoxx. 
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Warlike nations, in their turn, become masters of Italy ; to none 
of them is it permitted, to hold permanent dominion. Thej 
are driven to Milan, to Pavia, to Ravenna, and arc made to 
respect the donation of sovereignty over Eome and the sur- 
rounding countries, made by the first Christian Emperor to 
the Roman Pontiff. This was, indeed, a victory —a victory 
in the cause of peace, in the cause of mankind. The power 
that achieved it was more than that of arms ; it was the power 
of the unseen but mighty hand, which was slowly but surely 
and irresistibly accomplishing the greatest of revolutions, 
changing, remodelling all things, renewing the face of the 
earth, creating in the moral order a new world. With Italy 
must the work begin. There, in the very centre of civilization, 
had barbarism taken up its abode. It is contended with, 
and it is tamed. Its innumerable errors — its sins against 
human policy as well as against the laws of nature and of God 
•>-are held up and exposed as in the light of the noon-day suq. 
Its cruelties at first are mitigated ; finally done away with ; 
and its crimes chastised. 

Ere all this was brought to pass, what evils was not Italy a 
prey to whilst yet prevailed ihe rule of those rude and discord- 
ant tribes, if rule that could be called, which was spoliation 
and anarchy rather than government, to what a mei ucholy 
state was not the conquered territory reduced. No order, no 
peace, no progress, no prosperity. It was as a sad chamber 
of horrors — dark, dismal and repulsive. 

"The state of those beautiful countries," writes de Maistre, 
"(annot be described, and still excite pity as we peruse their 
history. Laid waste by the barbarians, abandoned by its 
sovereigns, Italy no longer knew to whom it belonged, aud its 
people were reduced to despair. In the midst of these calami- 
ties, the Popes were the only refuge of the unfortunate^ and 
without desiring it, by the force of circumstances alone, were 
substituted for the Emperor, and all eyes were fixed upon them. 
Italians, Horuli, Lombards, French, were all agreed in this 
respect." 

Need it be added that the government which could thus 
command the submission, the affection, the reverence iof so many 
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warrior peoples, must have been characterized not only by its 
•BitpeHor wisdom, but al6o by that humanity, the absence of 
Which, above all other tilings, had made every other goVerh- 
meht impossible. It is the victory of peace over war, the tri- 
nmipih of christian love Over the fierce and contending passions 
of a barbarous age and a crumbling empire. 

. THE TEMPORAL TOWER ORIGINATING IN THE WISDOM AND 
HUMANITY OF THE PAPAI. BULKRS — OPINION OF THE 
CELEBRATED WRITER BALME3. 

"Such have been the outcries raised against the colossal 
power, against thia usurpation of rights, that we might sup- 
pose the Popes to have been a succession of deep conspirators, 
who, by their intrigues and artifices, aimed at nothing short of 
untTcrsal monarchy. As our opponents plume themselves- on 
their spirit of observation and historical analysis, I felt it neces- 
sary to observe that the temporal power of the Popes was 
strengthened and extended at a time when no other power was 
as yet really constituted. To call that power usurpation, there- 
fore, is not merely an inaccuracy ; it is an anachronism. In 
the general confusion brought upon all European society by 
the irruptions of the barbarians, in that strange medley of 
races, laws, manners and traditions, there remained only one 
solid foundation for the structure of the edifice of civilization 
and refinement — only one luminous body to shine upon the 
- chaos, only one element capable of giving life to the germ of 
regeneration that lay buried in bloodstained ruins. Christian- 
ity predominant over and annihilating the remains of other 
religions, arose, in this age of desolation, like a solitary column 
in the centre of a mined city, or like a bright beacon amid 
darkness. 

" T^arbarians. and proud of their triomphs as they were, the 
conquering people bowed their head beneath the Pastoral staff 
that srovems the flock of Jesus Christ. The spiritual pastors, 
•' a body of men quite new to these barbarians, and speaking a 
lofty and divine language, obtained over the chiefs of the fero- 
cious hordes from the North a complete and permanent ascen- 
dancy, which the course of ages could not destroy. Such was 
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the foandatioD of the temporal power in the Gbarch ; and it 
will be easily conceived that as the Pope towered above all the 
other pastors in the ecclesiastical ediBce, like a superb cupola 
over the other parts of a magni(iceQt temple, his temporal 
power must have risen far higher than that of ordinary Bish- 
ops ; and must also have had a deeper, more solid, and more 
lasting foundation. All the principles of legislation, all the 
foundations of society, all the elements of intellectual culture, 
all that remained of the arts and sciences, all was in the hands 
of religion ; and all very naturally sought protection from the 
Pontifical throne, — the only power acting with concert, order 
and regularity, and the only one that offered any guarantee 
for stability and perseverance. Wars sacca^ded to wars, con- 
vulsions to convulsions, the forms of society were continually 
changing ; but the one great, general tuid dominant fact, the 
stability and influence of religion, remained still the same ; and 
it is ridiculous in any man to declaim against a phenomenon 
so natural, so inevitable, and above all. so advantageous, desig- 
nating it "a succession of usurpations of temporal power." 

ENQUIRY CONTINUED — THE PAPAL GOVERNMENT ESSENTIALLY 

HUMANE. 

In none of those things in which it is in the power of govern- 
ments to exercise influences beneficial to the cause of humanity, 
has the government of the Popes ever shewn itself inferior to 
the best systems of human policy. On the contrary, it has 
not only equalled but surpassed them all. Its adversaries, 
even, acknowledge that none of them are at least so worthy of 
attention, And that Protestant writer spoke truly who said 
"There is not, and there never was on this earth, a work of 
human policy so well deserving of examination." As far as 
the Papacy is a work of human policy — a temporal govern 
ment — we find, on enquiring into its merits, that on the ground 
of humanity alone no other system can at all compare with it. 
It is of the very nature of the Pontifical power to lie able to 
exercise the functions of government with more hummiity than 
other governments. Its spiritual and sacred character can 
never be separated from its temporal attributes, and hence, it 
must always be capable of maintaining order, and administer- 
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iBg justice with less severity, although not less 5nicc<*8sf oily , 
than any other government whatever. Its temporal subjects 
being unable to abstract the idea of the spiritual from that of 
the temporal rule, will pay to the latter in part that reverence 
idiich, strictly speaking, is due only to the former. Thas, 
without the terrors of power, does the Pontifical governmout 
accomplish the work of {K)wer, attracting, as it is i>o well en- 
tit)ed to do, by its twofold character, that affection, that con- 
fidence, that obedience, which all the punishraouts that merely 
civil governments are wont to have recourse to nevc-i* can com- 
mand. It will easily be shewn that this is no vain theory, but 
that the idea of the two-fold character of the [^ji]ial rule haa 
enabled it to govern with more mildness, and, at the same time, 
with more advantage to society than any other jiuihority in 
the world. 1st, It has been more hnmane in th" exereise of 
its functions as regards the maintaining of pea(.e iwA order. — 
2nd. It has been more moderate and merciful, aUhough not 
less just, in the administration of justice. 3rd. On the tew 
occasions in which it has reluctantly engaged in war, it has 
shewn more consideration for human life, more of the spirit of 
peace and forgiveness, whilst revenge has been wIk^IIv unknown 
to it 4th. Not only has it encouraged learning and the fine 
arts, with all their civilizing influences, but more than any other 
government, it has always promoted education in all orders of 
society, and that at times when to educate ceriuin classes of 
the people was, in many great nations, considered vverse than 
useless. 5th. And whilst, as yet, the unfortuna'C were heltl 
to be as accursed beings by the mass of mankind, the govern- 
ment of the Popes cherished the poor and the lowly, estab- 
lishing: every day new institutions for their relief, and doing 
more, from its own limited resources for the encourii.i<eniejit of 
industry and every useful art by which misery could he obvi- 
ated or relieved, and the condition of its victim > improved, 
than most other nations with larger means at their disposal, 
ever thought of undertaking. 

HUMAKITT OF THB PONTIFICAL GOVERNMENT IN THE PUNISIIMBNT 

OF POLITIGAL OFFENCES. 

The demands of hamanity as regards offenders against the 
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State are at length recognized by the great civilized nations. 
But this rec(^ition is of very modern date, and it fflay< wdl 
be doubted whether it wonld stand the test of anjserions or- 
deal. The comparative weakness of all merely civil govera- 
ments drives them to extremes. In moments of great peril 
they take counsel with fear, and resort to crudty,- If great 
powers of late, and it is only of late, have acted with magna- 
nimity and shewn mercy, it was only when their power was 
not really threatened, and when the spirit of the age ret|mred 
some degree of homage at their hands. But the Papal govern- 
ment has not been wont to act like one seized with panic. From 
the first moment it held civil rule in the world it has been con- 
sistently humane. In vain shall we search in the long hisitory 
of its dominioafor the record of anyact of cruelty it baa deemed 
it necessary to perform against a State offi^der. But say its 
enemies, it has other and more efficacious modes of punish- 
ment. We grant them that it has. Its spiritual thunder Is 
still formidable. But at the same time, we claim for the Fa- 
pal rule a source of excellence and efficiency which no other 
government can pretend to. This may be the reason why it 
ought to be dispensed with. Nations that would now daaWay 
with all punishments, and rule only by kindness, would be sat- 
isfied with the precedents they find in the past liistory of the 
Popedom, They are too enlightened to require the modd it 
ofifers to them in the present age. But let us not mistake :it, 
it is not, it canuot be a model government. It is now,- as -it 
has been in all time past, unique. Other states may behold it, 
may admire it, may study its ways and learn wisdom ; nay, 
and as far as their position will admit ofi^ meekness and 
clemency, too. But there will always be this (Morenoe ; — 
whilst they, by the power of the sword, enforce reluctaht 
obedience, willing homage will be rendered to the Fopea<^- 
Whilst purely civil rulers will ^|nell rebellions by -ttwir 
victorious arms, or be overwhelmed by the tide of suecess- 
fiil insurrection, he whose sceptrc is the Pastoral «t4ff, 
I>ressed by the temi)orary disaffection of his people, • tind 
; involved in a labyiinth of difficulties, no mortal eye can see 
the clue to, will to a certain extent, withdraw from the 



straggle, and to all appearance vanquished, will takereftige 
in his spiritual dignity. But soon the season of storms and 
overloaded skies will pass away, and the Sovereign Pontiff and 
Pontiff Sovereign will be enabled as if by some unseen but 
irresistible power, to resume the exalted place which, even 
from the beginning of civilization, Divine Providence appears 
to have irrevocably assigned to him. More than once 
have such events been witnessed. But, by what scenes of 
chastisement were they followed ? What scaffolds were seen, 
spreading terror and ci-eating slaves ? What patriot or rebel 
blood was made to flow, staining the earth and crying to 
Heaven for vengeance ? 

If to this great rule some exceptions may be discovered in 
the ample pajsfe of Papal history, they are only such as doubly 
confirm it. What if at a time there should arise a Pope who, 
in extreme circumstances, has recourse to the sword with 
which be is entrusted. However decidedly such views may 
shew the qualities of an individual Pontiff, they alter not the 
character of the Papacy. And who will say that such a 
Pontiff goes beyond his rights ? Is he not a temporal Prince ? 
And to what prince do we deny the privilege of defending not 
only his person, but his throne ? Generally, as we have seen, 
the Prince Pontiff finds means of guarding his sceptre, more 
ill harmony with his sacred and greater office. But who shall 
condemn that Julius, who though a most pious Bishop, 
believed that he held not the sword in vain, and used it so far 
a8 to bring to obedience some rebel cities ? This once effected, 
the sword gives place to the Shepheid's Crook, and the 
vigorous hand that has been put forth to quell rebellion, is 
now raised only to invoke benedictions on a repentant people. 
The poetry of his time and country has done justice to the 
character of this excellent Pope. He was far in advance of 
the age in which he lived, whether as regards the greatness of 
his views or the singular humanity by which his policy was 
distinguished. 

"Scarcely," says the poet, — and he only celebrates the facts 
of history, — "is war declared when you are victorious ; but 
you are as ready to pardon as to conquer. Three things are 

5 
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as one to you — battle, victory, and forgiyeness. One day 
brought us war ; the morrow, its termination } and your anger 
outlived not the hour of strife. The name of Julias bears in 
it something Divine, and leaves us in doubt whether valor or 
clemaicy predominate."* 

The very fact that the conduct of a Pope who could have 
recourse to the civil sword even to remedy intolei-able evils, 
requires to be justified in the eyes of mankind, proves beyond 
question, that there is inseparably connected with the princely 
power of the Sovereign Pontiff, a moral influence which has 
quelled more rebellions, established peace more generally at 
various epochs, and done more in every way for the cause 
of humanity, than could have been accomplished by all the 
arms of all the conquerors whose frequent victories have filled 
the world with their fame. 

HUMANITY OP THE POPES IN THE ADMINISTKATION OP JCSTICE . 

When we hear the oft repeated cry for reform ; when we 
read the volumes of abuse a corrupt press unceasingly pours 
forth against every branch of administration in the States of 
the Pope, and that especially which is not the least important 
— the dispensing of justice — parties unaccustomed to inquire 
for themselves, and who derive all their information from those 
poisoned sources, that arc termed as if in derision, " the best 
possible public instructors," can scarcely resist the belief that 
there are no regular tribunals at Rome, and that justice even, 
sacred justice, depends entirely on the arbitrary will of oue 
man. Far, however, is this from being the case. There is 
no state where there are more wisely constituted tribunals. 
Everything connected with the administration of justice comes 
under their cognizance. A nd where men of the highest merit 
fill the judgment seat, whether they be laymen or ecclesiastics, 
there is every guarantee for sound decision. Men of character, 
of position, and dignity, they arc above corruption, and decide 
according to their conviction — accordiug to justice. The 
prerogative of mercy, as in all civilized countries, lies with the 



* CABaAvoY A— apud De Maistre on t7ie Pope, p. 146, English Edition. 
— DoucAN, London. 
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Chief of the State. Aud if in the few-'' urimiaal cases that' 
occur, the holy Pontiff inclines rather to pardon than to 
condemn, is hunianity the loser by his clemeiKjy ? Ask the 
philosophy of the a^, aud it will answer most emphatically, 
No. It would rather there were uo such i)unishments as 
those which, from their terrible and revolting character, the 
Pope almost always rcinit**. With philosophy this doctrine 
irf but of yesterday. Its practice by the Popes is as ancient 
as the Papacy. Xow that the lesson has been taught, and, 
if splendid declauiatious prove anything, learmxl too, the Pope 
is of no more use. lie has intoned his last anthem. The 
nineteenth century takes it up, and will prolonj^ the strain, as 
if it were all its own, till the end of agvs. 

Nor does it derogate from the purity of the tribunals of the 
Papal States, that they iu(]uire and decide according to the 
Canou Law. Human ingenuity has nut yet discovered 
anything superior to this law. It is still interwoven with the 
best institutions of great and highly civilized countries that 
have long l^een separated from the See of Uonie. " Those 
who refuse to do justice to tlie Canon Law," says the most 
learned Count de Maistre, •• have never read it. This code 
has given a form to our judicial proceedings, and corrected or 
abolished numerous subtleties of the Roman hiw, which wei-c 
not suited to us, if ever thev were ♦^uod. The Canon law 
was preserved in (jermany, notwithstanding all the ellorts of 
Luther, by the Protestant Ductors, who taught ii, eulogized 
it, and even expounded it. In the thirtoenth century it had 
been solemnly approved by a decree ol' the Diet of the Empire, 
promulgated under Frederick II., an honor never conferred 
upon the Roman law.'f 

Rnt what shall be said in defence of those I'opes who in 
the middle ages, so recently as the fourteenth century, actually 
excommunicated criminals? What could liunmnity gMin by 
such unwonted leyfislation ? No doubt it was unusual — it 



* This fact is stated (.n l'.muI !iutli«>rU\ : "More munkr.H aro committcMl 
ill En^lHnU and Ireland iii Uu' coursi- of a few nioiitliB, than throughout 

the whole of Italy in as many \ ears."' ,. , » ^ ,o«. 

-iMffi/ Jforgan't* lUtly. london, 1S21. 

t I)i MiiUii't on t/ie Pojtf, page 2-21. EngHsh VA.y London.— I>«>i.m an. 
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was new that the crimes of men should be so dealt with. But 
what was there in the Papacy or in the Religion which it 
promulgated, that was not new? It was an ever-living 
contradiction of everything it found in the benighted world. 
Its canons took the place of the old Roman laws, even as its 
truth and purity replaced the errors and the corruption of 
Paganism. Its corrective discipline and its anathemas were 
substituted for those awful punishments which the philosophers 
of our age hesitate not to stigmatize as judicial murders. 
And yet it was not an enlightened system. It only tended to 
perpetuate ignorance acd barbarism ! Consider the crimes 
which it anathematized, and then say whether this extraordi- 
nary jurisprudence of the Popes contained anything that was 
the growth of ignorance — anything that could foster bar- 
barous and cruel usages. In the police regulations of that 
celebrated Bull, " in Coend Domini," there is on the contrary 
much that was calculated to correct the barbarism and 
chastise the crimes of a rude age. This Bull, in all the 
matters to which it refers, constituted the public law of Europe 
during several centuries. How fortunate would it not be for 
the men of this age, if mere anathemas could drive pirates 
and wreckers from the seas, robbei*s and murderers from the 
highways ! The ignorance, even, which has pronounced it 
" a shameful document that could not be quoted" would rejoice, 
if, indeed, the philosophy of the time were capable of any real 
and unfeigned emotion, on finding in its provisions, in such 
pacific means alone, a remedy rather than a punishment of 
crime. For my part, I can discover in it nothing shameful. 
There is no mention in it of racks, thumb-screws, or torture of 
any kind. And to shew that it may be quoted, I shall even 
present you with some of the more prominent crimes which it 
denounces as deserving of excommunication. No man of 
reflection will fail to recognize in the Chief of the great 
Catholic world, a right which is every day exercised by the 
moat obscure and inconsidei-able sects— the right to cut off 
from his society the perpetrators of crimes r-uch as those 
enumerated in the Bull : 

The Pope excommunicates, — 
Art. 3 — All pirates ranging the seas without letters of marque; 
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Art. 4. — Every man who shall dare to steal anything from a 

shipwrecked vessel. 
Art. 5. — All who shall establish in their lands new taxes, or 
shall take it upon them to increase those already existing, 
except in cases provided for by the law, or in the event 
of obtaining the express permission of the Holy See. 
Art. 6. — The falsifiers of Apostolic Letters. 
Art. 7. — All who shall furnish arras or munitions of war of 

any kind to Turks, Saracens, or heretics.* 
Art. 8. — All who Intercept provisions of any kind whatsoever 

»n their way to Rome, for the use of the Pope. 
Art. 9. — Those who shall kill, mutilate, rob, or imprison 
persona on their way to the Pope, or returning from him. 
Art. 10. — ^Those who shall treat as above described, pilgrims 

whom devotion induces to visit Rome. 
Art 11. — ^Those who should be guilty of the like acts of 
violence towards Cardinals, Patriarchs, Archbishops, 
Bishops, and Legates of the Holy See. 
Art. 12. — Those who strike, rob, or maltreat any person on 
account of causes he is pursuing at the Court of Rome. 
Art. 20. — ^Those who usurp the countries or territories under 
the sovereignty of the Pope. 
It is not our object here to inquire how conducive it was 
to the peace of the world, that many precious rights should 
have been secured and rendered sacred in the eyes of mankind 
by the publication of a Papal Bull, rather than by war and 
bloodshed. Later, when excommunication was not so nmch 
dreaded, such valuable privileges could only be extorted from 
despotic rulers, and not without torrents of blood. 

Let it suffice to observe that it was infinitely more humane 
to suppress crime by penalties, which, however severe during 
the time of their infliction, were removed as soon as the culprit 
returned to duty and atoned to society for his misdeeds. It 
may well be doubted whether all the "judicial murders" it 
would have been necessary in the absence of these penalties 

* Catholics are agreed— and the Popes never held any other view- 
that heretics are such, and such only, as wilfuUy and obstinately reject 
the Chnrch. Bach persons obviously ezcommunioate themselves.— 
When ip arms against the Church, as they often were, it could not but 
b« deemed unlawftil to assist them. 
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to commit, would have prodnccd equally great results. If we 
live in better days, and scarcely ever read of a common 
robbery on the highways of Kurope, far less of such crimes as 
doing violence to cardinals, legates, ambassadors, or other 
public functionaries whcrt on their way to the Pope or any 
other Sovereign, we owe it chiefly to the necessity there was 
for stigmatizing such iniquities by the censures of the Church. 

HUMANITY OF THE PAPAL RULE. — WAR. 

During the long period the Popes have borne sway, they 
have never ceased to act on the principle, that there ought to 
be no war between Christians. On inquiring hito their 
history, it will be found that, notwithstanding the difficulty to 
which it may have subjected them, the danger to which it may 
have exposed them, they have never failed to maintain as 
far as circunistauces would permit, a position of dignified 
neutrality. This policy was never more manifest than when 
the Sovereign Pontiff, urged by the greatest conqueror of 
modern times to make war on Great Britain, nobly declared 
''tJiaf aU Christians being his cJiildrea, he could have no 
enemies amonj^ them.^' We shall understand the value of this 
declaration when we call to irind that at the time it was. made 
almost the whole of Europe lay helpless at the conqueror's 
feet. It would be difficult to discover any leaning on the part 
of Homo, towards the cause of that conqueror. It is just 
then a Napoleonic idea, and do more, that the Popes, though 
tolerably impartial, rather inclined to the stronger side. The 
venerable Pontiff was not ignorant of the penalty he incurred 
by refusing to pronounce against the British people. And it 
is well known that it was beyond the power of this people, 
notwithstanding their most laudable endeavours, to rescue 
him from the galling captivity to which he was reduced. 
Meanwhile, the hour of retribution was at hand. The ancient 
arm of the Pontiff was put forth in his defence. The real 
though unseen power that gave him victory of old ovei* the 
proud barbarian, who, arrayed in all the panoply of destruc- 
tive war, already thundered at the gates of Rome, intervened 
once more, ami the liaughty Emperor, hitherto great a-nd 
unconciuered, who had laughed to scorn the jwor^l weapons of 
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the Holy Pontiff, is crushed beneath its blows. "What 
nieans the Pope by his excommunication? Does he think it 
will make the arms fall from the hands of my soldiers ?'' Hie 
Russian winter made reply, as it tore the dread implem^ts 
of war from the firm grasp of his strongest warrioi*s, and left 
ihefn a prey to the enemy he had so deeply wronged. 

jS'or was it on this memorable occasion only, that the 
Popes fought their battles with the arms of peace. It has in 
all ages been their custom. What although one or two in so 
great a number, (there have been two hundred and fifty-five 
Popes in regular succession,) should have met war with war's 
own weapons ! This would not alter the character of the 
Papacy. This would not rob it of the praise of having been 
always eminently pacific and humane. In looking into the 
long history of Rome's temporal sovereignty, I meet with 
only one instance of a Pope who actually waged war. And 
what were the wars of Julius II. ? Merely aftairs of internal 
police. His direct and prompt interference in these matters, 
although it may have derogated somewhat from the sacred 
dignity of the Pontiff, was peculiarly serviceable to the cause 
of humanity. The Venetians enter the Papal territory in the 
capacity of robbers, and as robbers they are punished by the 
Pope. They seize and unjustly keep possession of some of the 
Pontifical towns, and for once Rome's material thunders are 
levelled against offenders. In this I, for my part, can see no 
injustice, no inhumanity. It is only to be desired that all 
robbers met with the like treatment. One can almost see 
vinegar and gall oozing from the starched visage of Abbe 
Feller, as he exclaims : " Julius allowe<l the sublime of his 
position to escape him. He saw not what his wise successors 
now see so well, that the Roman Pontiff is the common Father, 
and that he ought to be the arbiter of pence, not a kindler of 
war." We have yet to Icai-n, for there are some things that 
cannot be learned from M. Feller's dictiouarv, that even 
Julius II was a "kindler of war." Tliat he found it neces- 
sary to quell rebellion in some portions of his states, is no proof 
that he enkindled war. Nor is the allegation proved by the 
fact that he obliged certain rebellions cities to surrender. This 
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only shows that he made use of the temporal sword with which 
he was entrusted, for a purpose that no statesman, no moralist, 
will pretend to condemn. 

The painful events here alluded to, only tended to show 
forth in stronger and brighter relief the Pontifical character of 
this Pontiff Prince. In his time the age of letters, of refine- 
ment, of superior humanity, was at its commencement. The 
glorious day of Leo X. was even then dawning. And yet, 
what was the conduct of all merely temporal princes in circum- 
stances similar to those in which the part borne by Julius is so 
mercilessly criticised? Invariably did they avail themselves 
of their i)rivilege. It belonged to kings to punish rebels. And 
accordingly a rebellious city, when conquered, had little mercy 
to look for at their hands. Even the best of monarclis would 
have considered it a breach of duty to forgive. Their enemies 
thoy might pardon, but their rebel subjects never. In cases of 
suppreased rebellion, it was a custom never to be departed from 
to put all the ringleaders to death. No dignity, no virtue, no 
merit could rescue from this cruel sentence. How pleasing is 
it not, to turn from the consideration of such cruelties, and the 
stern sovereignties which required them to the contemplation 
of the I'ope's temporal rule ; — that rule which, softened and 
humanized as it necessarily is, by its union with the mild au- 
thority of the Pontiff, is merciful even in the vigorous hands of 
a Julius. It is necessary, he conceives, for the integrity of his 
states, the peace and the happiness of his people, that rebellion 
should be vanquished. But he has only pardon for the rebels. 
Here " the sublime of his position" is recovered. What, indeed, 
could be more grand, than to behold a sovereign, at a time 
when humanity was so little understood, especially by Princes, 
dispensing mercy with as liberal measure, as others were wont 
to inflict justice! The rel>el city of Mirandola is no sooner 
brought to obedience, than ho no longer has an enemy within 
its walls. Well might the poet say that he was '*as ready to 
pardon as to conquer," and " that his anger outlived not the 
hour of strl.^e." To grant amnesties is now the rule. But lest 
the men of this age should think that they have discovered 
humanity, even as they have invented steam-engines and the 
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amazing telegraph, it is bat proper they should be told who 
first gave the lesson. 

It would be difficult, indeed, to find just ground for assert- 
ing that the Popes have enkindled the fiames of war. Their 
enemies can have no better reason for making the assertion 
than the desire to lessen the Pontifical character, by represen- 
ting it as being allied, more or less, with the ferocious mind 
which thirsts after war and blood. But, as has been observed, 
one Pope is not all the Popes. One Pope does not constitute 
the Papacy. If even the one Pope who engaged in war was 
wholly guiltless of war's cruelties, and shewed his dislike to 
the sad game by a most speedy termination of hostilities ; if 
this same Pope was never known to stir up strife, nor to per- 
form any act nor utter any speech that could be considered a 
provocation *to war, what becomes of the hostile accusation? 
The chiefs of all other dynasties have been warlike princes. — 
That some of them have been pacific by no means disproves 
this assertion. So neither is it reasonable to maintain that 
the Papacy has been a ceaseless cause of wars because that 
one Pontiff found it necessary for the pacification of his States 
to put forth the arm of his temporal power. *'If it be obser- 
ved," writes that learned statesman, M. de Maistre, "in regard 
to war in particular, that they (the Popes) have been engaged 
in it less than other princes, that they have carried it on with 
more humanityj that they have never sought it nor provoked ity 
and that from the time when princes, by a sort of tacit con- 
vention, which ought not to be overlooked, appear to have 
agreed to recognize the neutrality of the Popes, we no longer 
find the latter mixed up with political intrigues or warlike 
operations ; it is impossible not to acknowledge that even in 
civil afiairs they have always maintained that superiority 
which men have a right to expect from their religious charac- 
ter." 

THE SPIRIT OP THE AGE. — EDUCATION. — THE ARTS AND SCIENCES 
ENCOURAGED BY THE POPES. — THE POOR AS WELL AS THE 
HIGHER CLASSES EDUCATED BY THEIR CARE. — REMARKABLE 
TESTIMONY OF MR. LAING AND BAROK QERAMB. 

There never was a time when greater zeal was shewn, or 
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luorv* gcnenil efft^rts made in tlje cause of wlucatioc. Educate, 
instruct, enli<rhten. Such is now the ilevice of ererv civilused 
l^eople. Yon cannot more ynevoufdy insult a nation tban bv 
a«seri:n5 tlial it is well pleased to remain in ignorance, and 
takes no pains to educate its ciiiWren. And Tct.aiaoDe what 
pev>pJe can such Tiews as these lay daim to antiqaitr. The 
leamii^ and cirilizatioa of ancient Bom? once swqjt away, 
ignorance everywhere preTuiled. and to sadi an extent that 
laea knew not that thev were ismoraiit. The new cirilization 
had alreadT done battle for manv ce!:nirir?s with the barbarism 

• « 

it found hi iKjtssession of the worid. when, eves ia the higher 
orvfers of s^xricty. it was still the pririJese or" rank to be 5gno- 
rjuii. Kinsrs and crcat lords were above I-eorrisMr. as thev were 
by their rank above the rest of laea. AvA. shsptv becasse 
tbey were ;»teat persoaages. they o?abaed 9xecrptf?G from the 
task of leamiii? :•> read aa-J wnte. That e:sT«Hr r barbarism 
sIisXiIJ have chisr t> ig3or.icce, as its l&st b?^, seed cot as- 
tOEiish -as. Bit :t is. iadeeu. s:irrtr:s:EL:; tLit tb? Chrstiaii 
Cacrcji, finJ. ab:>ve al!. the Pores, sh-^'zld hsvc? bcca accss^ 
- «;f Risteri::^ igaorano?. aai evec of ejKJftliK: their sreat infia- 
cace to retard the worfe of&ihicaticc. the narch of intel?eet, 
the vieTt!et>caeiit of the Iicrrwr. nir J. •" 

If sTich we-re the case, how strarge^y hive the Fez^es ei5sge- 
Jerstood their true interests ! IMio «ices net koow how &vcor- 
ab!e kno w!e\.T^ is t-: tV refigrioc •:-f which they are thechrefe:: 
Fixjci Its ^: irpearazi',v I:: tb: wcr'I sc'^rce bt? been a de- 
voct Tr.:'r5hir*per a: :: j s^ricn*. X-: soccer ^ :t araociiced than 
cKn T«frsLHl ra all the leamiL*^ of theEr tini: laafe ^aste to pay 
i: hocia^ a-Tti prx-Iain its trit"i to r.jjLTA-'rii A zeneratioo 
iiLiif :i«:t yet pa:a5ed A^-ij ^!:xc sot a l?*^^ aziccg the rataries 
'••f science beo^cne so* :Dly its arfet aJnilrers. bet its most 
•vf rviic t -lisri^re*. %Vho was that Pii*^! whom 'raeal cr.'rsTiEaed !'" 
L'-ii-TEOteiry. \l ZLan ;?».>fsesi!ed or' ^at is:i:«.wxiire^ That be * 
wjs *«? hTs 7«?ry ecemi'-'s b»?re witnesii whea tfcjey •j^cduc^ that 
— j:G«:ii.Ii»rLraii: bad laaie his va^l." Ail wwe -^wmL' iathe 
',isthaiiri»?n cf^he r^:^. who ra thoje day^ effi-:)s»u*v«i the r^ 
^ii.Q of t:>? er-'6i?. >'•» refirrta*r«;4: j.f" -i-an'r-x L-vjciii sav-e tiieai 
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tVom this stigma. And yet the learnecl, in defiance of the 
scoff of ignorance, press around its banner. The physician, 
Luke, the statesman of Atheu-s, Dionysius, are followed by 
many highly educated men, whose minds were already prepa- 
red and adapted by science for the reception of that truth 
which contains within itself the knowledge of all thiujis, whe.- 
ther of this world or of that ivhich is to come. 

It would be an error to suppose that true science could be 
opposed to revealed truth. All falsesystemsofreligioninpast 
times have invariably fallen before the light of science. Such 
men as Socrates and Plato necessarily rejected the vulgar super- 
stitions of their age. They held up the lamp of science to ex- 
pose them, and false religion, panic-struck, put Socrates to 
death. Without farther discussion, therefore, it may be con- 
sidered as proved, for all history is the witness, that whatever 
is false, whether in Religion, in philosophy, or in politics, must 
abhor the presence of true science. No false system has been 
able, hitherto, to pass through this ordeal. In modern times 
only the sects that liave accused the Popes of fostering igno- 
rance have shewn an instinctive dread of knowledge. Some 
of them will not allow that men of any learning should be min- 
isters of religion. The more powerful, as, for instance, the 
great Anglican sect, have actually forbidden the diffusion of 
letters. During the palmy days of this sect in Ireland it was 
penal to teach even the alphabet. Any priest or schoolmaster 
who dared so to teach was treated pretty much in the same way 
as Socrates was by the mob, or if you will, the people of Athens. 
In England, even, knowledge was, as regarded the great 
body of the people, proscribed by this puissant sect. It was 
the idea of the time, and the true religion was not at hand to 
correct the error, that it was unsuitable to educate the lower 
classes. They remained in iguoraiice, therefore, whilst science 
kept its cour* in the fwo great universities of theland. It could 
not long shed its light tliere in vain. It delights to be the 
hand-maid of the true religion. Whilst, therefore, all erroneous 
systems necessarily grow dim and vanish in its presence, that 
religion which alone claims to be the one true revelation from 
on high, only shines brighter in the light which true acience 
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throws around it. And thus it has appeared in the ejes of 
many of the most learned men of those celebrated aniversities 
in which the lamp of science had never ceased to barn, altho' 
that of tme iaith had, in an evil hoar, been utterly extinguished. 

The religion of the Popes, it need not be farther insisted on, 
has no reason to dread knowledge.* It can only gain by its 
difiusion. It is well known that in Western Earope, where 
letters have been more cultivated, chiefly under the auspices 
of the Roman Pontifi^, the Catholic religion has been main- 
tained in its purity. Why should this religion, then, or its 
Bishops, be the enemies of science ? They have never been 
so. And one cannot but marvel at the simplicity of those 
good Protestant people who really believe that the Popes have 
made it their study to check the growth of knowledge, and to 
throw impediments in the way of intellectual development. — 
The Bishops of Borne have uniformly encouraged all liberal 
studies, and have themselves frequently been distinguished by 
their profound investigations of the secrets of nature ; and that 
at all times alike, — as well when science was held in honor as 
when men of great learning were looked upon as worse than 
mad, and even dreaded and shunned as magicians, necroman- 
cers, and ominous persons having relations with the evil spirit. 
Who could have been more eminent for science, — who by his 
great attainments could have been more in advance of his age 
than the illustrious Pope Sylvester, — that holy Pontiff, who 
was the minister of Divine mercy in bringing into the one 
fold the Emperors of the mighty Roman world, who linked 
together, in his own person, the two great eras of the Church's 
life, coming forth, the successor of the martyr Popes of three 
centuries, and the first of a long line of sovereign Pontiflfe, from 
his mountain larking place, and from the catacombs of Rome, 
to proclaim, in the light of day, that truth of which he was 
as well the divinely constituted guardian as the most eloquent 
Apostle ? 

It is not disputed that the Popes have in all ages of their 

* Mr. Laing, an eminent Scottish Presbyterian writer, sajs : — **The 
Popish clergy hare, in reality, less to lose by the progress of education 
than oar own Scotch clergy.''— itrote« of a travelUr. 

**Sdacatlon is not only not repreaaedf bat Is encouraged in the PopUh 
Churehf and U a migMy inatrununt in it* handa^and My veed. ** Jdtm 
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uot ouly taught tlieui religiou, bvit in like mauner also, '' tlie 
humanities'* " Jiuraaniorcs litte;ras." But, as this was only an 
incidental teaching, and of incalculable less iraportance than 
that to which it ministered, public schools and universities 
were founded, in which all branches of letters and ol* science 
were taught, not only to those who were destined to hold the 
sacred Office of the priesthood, and to fulfil the high duties of 
apostolic teachers, but to all who chose to come to quench 
their thirst for knowledge at these great, and pure, and never 
failing fountains. As time advanced these temples of learning 
were more and more frequented, and from their ever open por- 
tals, was constantly pouring forth a stream of truth, which, in 
due time, renewed the face of the world, causing the stern and 
unconquered warrior even to sigh for the happy time, when he 
too could share the repose, the elegance and the honors of a 
learned life. 

It would be little to the purpose to enumerate here the noble 
universities the Popes have caused to be founded throughout 
christian Europe. The number merely of universities in any 
country, is no test of its facilities for acquiring knowledge. It 
would be rash, for instance, to assert that there exist for the 
class of persons who study at college, greater opportunities of 
learning in Scotland, which for many centuries has possessed 
fivQ universities, than in England, which, until a recent period, 
enjoyed only two. Oxford and Cambridge in England consist 
of so many colleges, all richly endowed, — their endowments 
rating from the days of Papal ascendancy, — that it would be 
difficult to decide whether these two seats of learning be not 
• equal to several others of less extent. It is of more importance 
to observe, that of almost all tlieso celebrated British univer- 
sities, the Popes have been the chief founders. Glasgow, 
Aberdeen, St. Andrew's, and in part Edinburgh, owe their 
aeademic honors to their fostering care. The most Catholic 
Empire of Austria has no fewer than nine univerntios, — ^''ienna, 
Prague, Pesth, Padua, Pavia, Lemberg, Gratz, Inm^ruck, 
and Olmutz. In these scats of learning, four hundreil and 
nineteen Professors hold chairs and give lessons to sixteen 
thousand students. Was there ever a country in which liter- 
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ature and science were so flourishing as in Poland, whilst that 
unhappy land remained, as yet, in full commnnion with the 
Pope? The state of College or University education in all 
Catholic nations, evinces the like zeal for the diffusion of 
kriowledge, on the part of the Popes and the people who res- 
pect tiieir authority. This educational policy, if policy it may 
be calie<l, of the Papacy, is, as may be supposed, still more 
efficiently carried out, in those countries over which the Popes 
hold temporal sway. In Rome, accordingly, and in all parts 
of the States of the Church, there exists the greatest facility 
for attaining proficiency in the higher departments of study. 
If on due enquiry, we find also that the common people there 
arc equally well cared for, we shall in this, surely, behold a 
reaeou why tliat temporal rule should be continued, which tends 
so powerfully to humanize and to improve, than that it should 
be compelled to give place to a new order of things, of which 
in modern times the world has had no experience save in the 
sad and disastrous, but happily short days, of the first French 
revolution and reign of terror. Under such a regime every 
hiunaniziug influence would be exceedingly diminished, perhaps 
entirdy done away with, in order that mankind might in time 
become adapted to the new state of things, — fitted, as only 
rude, stern, and illiterate men can be, for the works and the 
wars of an anti-social faction, — a faction whose hand would be 
against every man, whilst every man's hand, by a forced and 
cruel reciprocity, would necessarily be against them. 

But, is it true, that the more humble class of people, under 
the direct civil sway of the Popes, are so carefully educated? 
I shall not merely assert that they are, but will show from the 
writings of distinguished authors, both Catholic and Protes- 
tant, that there is no nation in the world in which the blessings 
of education are more generally and more abundantly dispensed. 

If it were, indeed, a system with the clergy of the Catholic 
Church to keep, or to endeavour to keep the people in ignor- 
ance, the chief of the clergy would unquestionably be at the 
head of the great conspiracy. And bearing part in such wide- 
spread iniquity, he would assuredly be unfit to hold the civil 
government of any civilized people. Classic Rome and learned 
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Bologna could ill bear the rale of a man who considered it bis 
daty to patronize ignorance and to head a conspiracy against 
intellectnal development. But, so far is there from being any 
such conspiracy, that even as the Papal church provides for 
the education of the more influential classes of society, so does 
she also, as far as she is able to accomplish so great a task, 
break the bread of knowledge to the still more numerous class, 
who, although individually the world regards them not, are of 
equally great value in her sight. " This opinion of our church- 
men, (that the Catholic clergy keep the people in ignorance,) ' 
seems," says the learned Presbyterian, Mr. Laing, "more 
orthodox than charitable, or correct. The Popish clergy have, 
in reality, less to lose by the progress of education than our 
own Scotch clergy. In Catholic Germany, in France, Italy, 
and even Spain, the education of the common people, in read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, music, manners and morals, is at least, 
as generally diffused, and as faithfully promoted by the clerical 
body, as in Scotland. - It is by their own advance, and not by 
keeping back the advance of the people, that the Popish 
priests of the present day, seek to keep ahead of the intellec- 
tual progi*ess of the community. Education is, in reality, not 
only not repressed, but is encouraged in the Popidh church, and is 
a mighty instrument in its hands, and ably used. In every 
street in Rome, for instance, there are, at short distances, pub- 
lic primary schools for the education of the children of the 
lower and middle classes. Rome, with a population of 158,678 
souls, has 372 public primary schools, with 482 teachers, and 
14,099 children attending them. Has Edinburgh so many 
public schools for the instruction of those classes ? I doubt it. 
Berlin, with a population double that of Rome, has only 264 
schools. Rome has also her university, with an average atten- 
dance of 660 students. And the Papal States, with a popula- 
tion of two and a half millions, (now, 1860, more than three mil- 
lions,) contain seven universities. Prussia, with a population 
of fourteen millions, has only seven. The statistical &ct that 
Rome has above a hundred schools more than Berlin, for a 
population little more than half that of Berlin, puts to flight a 
world of humbug. Is it asked what is taught to the people 
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of Rome by all these schools ? Precisely what is taught at 
Berlin, — reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, languages, 
religious doctrine oF some sort." — (Notes of a traveller by Mr. 
Laing.) 

In the face of these facts, it is still maintained that, even as 
regards education, the Government of the Pope is behind the 
age. But they who never cease to represent that it is so, 
would, no doubt, tell the same tale of Berlin too, if they could 
hope thereby to overthrow the reigning power, and establish 
in its place that model of all Governments, — the communist 
Utopia. 

The learned and pious Baron Geramb, having alluded to 
the higher schools of Rome, proceeds to say : " There are 
here various secondary establishments where select masters 
teach the elements of literature. The poor have schools where 
they can send their children, so that the father of a family who 
leaves his of&pring to remain in ignorance is more culpable in 
Rome than elsewhere. The number of free schools is almost 
infinite, and the proselytism for instruction is become one of the 
cliaracteristics, not merely of the higher orders, but of all pious 
people. I repeat it then, my dear friend, and that with a deep 
conviction of its truth, that Rome is the seat of science as well 
as of faith. Religion, guided by the Holy Spirit, who is a 
spirit of light, opens here its sources for both sexes, for all 
ages and for all conditions. It combats ignorance and refutes 
errors ; and, although calumniated, it labours not less to form 
Doctors and literati, than Apostles and Confessors." — (Baroii 
Geramb's journey to Rome, Letter XXV.) 

It is one of the chief glories of christian Rome, that she 
educates her poor, — tliose humble members of the community 
whom, because they were unfortunate. Pagan Rome held in 
contempt. But this care of the holy city and her government 
for misfortune, which she studies to console and to elevate, as 
well by the light of knowledge as by ihe more immediate 
blessings of religion, does not divert her attention from the 
cultivation of science and the fine arts. It was the sublime 
mission of the Popes to christianize and civilize the world. 
Without instruction this mighty work could not have been 
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acconipHsbcxl. IJut let na beiir once inort' an imporfant wit- 
ness di««conrsimr on the Iearnin«» of Ttalv : 

" A? it Wits natiiraliv imi^ossible." writers Baron Geranib, 
•• to civilize moii without iiistnicliu^r tiioni. the citv which was 
cho»}n to \)Q the centre of Christianity, was aiso made the de- 
pository ol human learning'- Tf. then, amidst the darkness of 
ignora»ic?, Italy preserved tlie sacred I'ght of science, — if she 
emittefl a brij^lit and steady flame : if finallv. she bronght forth 
new master-pieces of religious art. it is to re]i,2"ion, it is to the 
Sovereign PontilT^, that she owes thl^ g^ory. Tlie writers wh*^ 
distinguished themselves first ufter the revival of learning, were 
Dante, Petrarch, and Boccacio. TIic'sc gifted men made their 
fellow-citizens sensible of the valne of the master-pieces left 
them bv the aire of Aunqistus ; and while thev crcatetl a taste 
for Roman literature, thev excited a Curiositv for that of 
Greece, which was its source. Tims the lovo of learning was 
already diffused in Italv, at the commencement of the fifteenth 
century, before Constantinople was taken ; when its learnetl 
men, affrisrhted bv the desolation of that citv, took refuge in 
the West. Manv of those fugitives came to Bomo, and en- 
riched her with the literary treasures they had snatched fron^ 
the ruin of their '^ountrv. 

" Much time was, however, still required to r-rlease the 

hnraan mind from the shackles wherewith ages of ignorance 

had bound it. First efforts arc not always successful. But 

the day which bjirun to dawn, shed a cleawr and mrJi*e diftnse<l 

light, and finally shone out. with meridian splendour, at the 

commencement of the sixteenth century, under the Pontificate 

of Ijeo X. 

•*This Pope, of the illustrious house of the Medici, was only 

. thirty six years of ao^e. when raised to the chair of Peter. 

Oonfidwl from his itifancv to the care of the most able masters 

of the time, he had enrichetl his mind with varieil science. His 

court was the most brilliant in Kurope. Science and art were 

his giiPRt^. and true merit was sure to find there a flattering 

reception, and enjoy consideration, honor and reward. Tin- 

Ulerati were the Pope*s friends. He lived with them <»n terms 

of familiarity. ITis liberality animated their labours, which 
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1k5 appreciated with the judgment of an enlightened connois-' 

senr. This love of the fine arts, these favors conferi'ed on those 

who' cultirated thera^ merited for him the honor of giving his 

name to the age in which he lived. — an honor which, among 

the crowd of Sovereigns that have reigneii, thi-ee only enjoy 

with him, Alexander, Angustus, and Louis XIV. 

" Most of the snceessors of Txjo have been animated by the 

same spirit. If it he trne, that to honor talent, is the best 

moans of exciting it, we owe to them a number of great men, 

who were the lights of their age, and the benefactors of the 

haman race. Where do we find a Prince who recompensed 

learning with more munificence than Clement VIIL, who 

raised Baronius, BoHamiin, D'Ossat and DuPerron to the 

Oardinats»hip, and decreed the honors of ti triumph to Tasso ! 
■3t ^ * * -.^ ^- -K- * * 

" I do not hesitate to add that all the arts and sciences, all 
branches of human knowledge are cultivated here, (at Rome,) 
and that many authore who, in modern times have acquired 
celebrity in other countries, owe most of their glory to the 
great men whom Italy produced, in the ages which have pre- 
ceded ours. 

"The ancient Romans believing themselves destined to 
achieve the conquest of the world, loved nothing but arms and 
combats. Things are now changed, and the modern Rontans 
confine all their ambition to cultivate the arts their ancestors 
neglected. They surpass all other people in this respect, and 
Rome is still the Queen of nations. But it is no longer by 
arms, — it is by intellig-cnce that she extends her Empire and 
govwns the universe." — (fiaron (rcrrrnh's journey to Rome, 
Letter XII. 

WTS0O>f* AXD HL'MAXTTY OF TIJE PAPAL (GOVERNMENT, AS 

MANIFI'^iTKD BY ITS NT'MKROUS INSTITUTIONS VOR 

Tlin RELIEF OF HUMAN MISERY. 

The temporal rule of Xh^ Popes is distinguished above all 
other Governments, by its benevolence. It would be difficult 
to point out the State, where more abundantly than in the 
States of the Ohurch, provision is made for suffering humanity, 
as wdi through the patronage and encouragement, as by the 
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immfriiate mctkm of tbe GoTOiiiiieDt Id this we cmonol fiul 
to lecogniae the great advantage the ciTil power derires from 
its aUianoe, in the person of the Pope, with that anthori^ 
which is easentiaiij beneScait The enemies of the P^iacy 
nerer grow weary in asserting that its qMritnal character is 
leseoed in public estimation, and really deteriorated by its 
connection with an order of things whidi concerns only the 
affurs of this wodd. I shall not panse to show that no such 
result can be dreaded, and that the teo^ral, as &r as regards 
the high character of the spiritnal. power, only serres to show 
forth its exodknce, in some degree, erea as the magnifiocnoe 
and spfendoor of the material oniTerse is necessary for the 
manifestation of tbe still greater lustre and glory of the inviai- 
Ue worid. I woold rather call on those who behold, or pretend 
to behold, io the Pope s tonporal soveragnty, a source of 
weakness to that great Pastorship whidi is abore aD earthly 
things, to con»der, in how many ways temporal mle is improT 
ed, modified and adapted to the real wants of mankind, by its 
intimate relation with an institntion whidi has been raised op 
by the hand of Heaven itselC for the sublime porpoee of regen- 
erating, remodellii^. creating anew, and exalting the whole 
haman race. The age desires improTouent. progress, perfec- 
tioD. How, if not through so ezceUent a medium, are those 
noble eais to be attained ? If in by-gone days this institution, 
for which we daim heavenly origin, was e^ual to the stnpendoas 
work of bringing into subjection to the laws of ri^t, of reaaon, 
and rdigioo, a barbarous and degraded world, why should it 
be incapable to^y of afior^i^ aid in promotii^ peace and 
order, together with individual well-being, national prosperity 
and happincs. in one small section of the great diristiaB com- 
munity? That it does so, and to such an extent as to pot to 
shame all Goveroments that are not animated by tbe like ^Mrit, 
the consideration of those benevolent institutions alooe, which 
the civil rule «nnIoos of its example and guided by its ii^ura- 
tions, has been able either to originate, to encourage, or to 
sustain, would more than suffice to demoistrate. 

These InstxtQtions may be-dasnd under the following heads : 
L Invitations for the wk^ lunatic, and eoDTaksoeDL 
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Of tlieBe, eight are pnblic hospitals : 1st. One for men sof- 
fering from fevers, scorbutic and chronic disorders. This 
Hospital has 1,616 beds, and receives annually 11,903 patients. 
It possesses 35,000 crowns of private revenue, and receives 
annually from the Stat^, 36,000 crowns. 2nd. The second is 
for women sufiering from fevers, scorbutic, chronic, and con- 
sumptive diseases. It receives annually 2,528 persons, and has 
an allowance from the State of 14,400, and 17,600 crowns of 
private revenue. 3rd. The third is for both sexes; wounds, 
ulcers, and other surgical cases. It accommodates yearly 1 ,625 
individuals. In addition to its private income of 13,240 
crowns, it is allowed by Government 16,760 crowns. 4th. 
The fourth is for both sexes ; wounds and fractures. It receives 
annually 826 persons. Its private revenue amounts to 8,350 
crowns, and the State allows it 3,750. 5th. The fifth, for lying 
in women, receives 170 persons annually. Its revenue is 1,800 
crowns of private property, and 690 from the State. 6th. The 
sixth for both sexes; leprosy and other cutaneous diseases, 
receives annually 349 persons. It has 2,600 crowns of private 
income, and 10,000 crowns from the State. 7th. The seventh, 
for insane persons of both sexes, has 420 beds, a private income 
of 5,000 crowns, and 10,000 from Government. 8th. The 
eighth is for pilgrims and convalescent of both sexes. The 
annual number of convalescent amounts to 8,390. Its private 
revenue is 15,600, and the Sate allows it 2,400. The number 
of pilgrims it entertains, in ordinary years, is 400, and in the 
year of Jubikc, one hundred thousand. 

Almost all these hospitals have been either founded or con- 
siderably augmented by the Popes. 

The first, *' S. Spirito in Sassia,'* was founded by Innocent 
III. in 1198, and increased by Sixtus IV. 1471 ; by Benedict 
XIV. 1751 ; and by Pius VI. 1790. 

ITie second, " S. Salvatorc," founded by Card. Gio. Oolon- 
na, 1216, was augmented by Alexander VII. 

The third, " St. Giacorao Augusta," founded by Card.Giac. 
Colonna, 1338, was increased by Card. Salviati, 1600, and 
Pius VII. 1815. 

The foarth, " Ste. Maria della consolazzione," founded under 
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CaliDtus III. 1455, was aagiuented bv Dakc Valeotino and 
Card. Corza, 1660. 

The fifth, * • S. Rocco. ■ was TouDdot] by ibe cc'inpaDj of S. 
Bocco, 1500, and afterwards incrcii>eil by Cardinal Salvlati, 
IGOO ; and Mr. Riminaldi, 1770. 

The sixth, • S. Gallicaiiu/- Ibuudal by EkucHiict XIU. 1725, 
was augmente*! by Benedict XIV. 1T."»4. and Leo XII. 1825. 

The seventh. •• StL\ Maria U2l{a pieta. ' founded by Fernan- 
do Rub:, Diego, and Angelo Druno. 154>, was increased by 
Benedict XIII. 172(1, and Leo XII. 1^2.\ 

The eighth, "S. S. Triiilta." founded by St. FhiJip Xeri. 
1548, was increase*! by Paul 3V. and CkuKUt Xil. 

THERE ARK. IX ADl>ITiON TO THE.<K. MANY XA'riOXAL AXD 

FRivATK nosprrAF-s. 

For men's niedical diseases: for sick ujK)thecaries: for sick 
bakers: for pilgrims ainl sick jxM*si»ns from Ijombardy: for 
pilgrims and sick persons from Poland : for sick Fk»pentines : 
for sick persons trom Lucca : for sick, afhl pilgrim Germans ; 
for sick, and pilgrim Portuguese; r«»r sick pciiple from 
Bergamo : for sick persons of !x>ih se\e- : for chronic invalids 
of both sexes. These two last nif in.t prop<.'rly liospitals, but 
piovision for attendinir *h* sick at their own homes. The 
former. Limosineria Aoostolicn. wa- lonntl-jd so earlv as the 
seventh contary, by Pope Conon. (687) and afterwards 
increased bv Innocent XII. The State aft»»nl< it. in adcfition 
to its private resources, an annual inomie of 7.000 crowns. 

The latter founded bv Siirnor Baccari. a micjsiomirv of the 
coBgr^^tion o( St, Vincent of Paul, was ai'uTwards increased 
by se\'eral Parish Pries;s. It enj«»ya a grant from the State 
of 648 crowns. The ex«X'lieiil .Sisti*rs of ( *harity, in connection 
with this institutit.»n. minister to tito ^It■k :;l ihcir homes. 

Htny^ at-:«'. luav t*^ nientii»Mf«l tli-* Arch-C'outViiternitv doll' 
Orazione e nwrt-% founded in 1.">.""'1. l\>r the iniormeut of th»se 
f«iunil dei'-'l i'! the l'am|xiirna, a!jd for the r»^!i»*f .>f tl'tnr sufftT- 
ing souls. 

II. In lhosec«.ii«l pUic*-. may bo onuuieratcd th r>c iitstitu- 
tioas at li«juhi, for fijuinilin'^s. i»ri»hans. 'jld men, tbrnale |)eui- 
taits, aiid widows, *hi<*li owe their cxlstoni-v ekher to the 
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patrouage and encouragement, or to the direct agency of tlie 
Papal Government. ' Of these there are six for old men. and 
orphans of both sexes. The flrst, for foundlings of both sexes, 
lias 2,073 inmates, and an income from its foundation of 50,000 
crowns. The second, for orplian boys, has an income from its 
foundation of UpQO crowns, and maintains thirty-eight 
orphans. The third, - Ospizio Apostolico di St. JM ichcle," for 
orphans, and invalids of both sexes, founded by Sixtus V., and 
afterwards increasal by Iimocent XIL, IGl):} ; (Mcnient XI.. 
1708; and Pius XL, 1790; receives o70 inmates. i>n its foun- 
dation, which amount.s to 50,000 crowns per annum, and 140 
more persons who pay board. The fourth, " Ospizio di Tata 
Giovanni," founded by Giovanni Borgi, 1784, was augmented 
by Pius VI. and Pius VIl. It receives one hundred foundling 
boys on its income,—! ,600 crowns arising from \U foundation, 
and 2,7G0 crowns granted by the Government.— and twelve 
more children for whom payment is made. The iiftli, " Casa 
Dlndusfria del' Can. Munfrcdi," receives ori>]ian boy.^, only. 
TJie sixth, *'Osi)izio de St. Maria Degli Angeli,'' founded by 
Pius riL 1815, and inci-eascd by Leo XII. IH24. a.ul Gregory 
XVI. 1835, maintains 900 poor people of both >exf.s, on Us 
foundation of 4,000, and a public grant of 35,000 <-rowus. 

There are two liouses of refuge for poor i)ersons at nigbt. 
One of these receives 221 men ; the other 30 women. 

The city of Eome possesses no fewer than twelve asylum 
for female orphan.s. 1st, For female Xeopliytes. 2nd, "Fc 
poor oi-])Ijan girls of good families. 3rd, and 4th, F<»r orplii' 
girls. 5th, For orphan o-irls of good families. <')tb. For uOw 
orphan glWs. Tth, ami 8tb, For orphan girl<. ^>t.li, F 
orphan girls, children of State Onicers. 10th. >"'or ovy^^ 
girk liih^ For ibnuilo foundlin-s. 12Uk F^.r l>i>or i\ 
virtuous young females . 1 .^th, For young fcinaU .^ who pa. 
small ])onsion. Tha incomes of some of these truly oliilaiitl 
JHc institutions, ari.siii^' JVoni their foundations. i;i:iounts ti 
much as 2.000, 2,000, tind 4,000 rrowns, whilst tbey a.r< 
the same time, liberally- eiidowea by the (Joveriunent ; 
^•ant to some of Iheia />%ji\v\§ -^fi^'^ ^»"^^^'^^^ annually. 
Tliere is also a I10//50 oi" tc^^S^ ^''' V^^'^ ^v'^^^o^vs. 
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Misfortune, arising from culpable conduct, is not denied com- 
passion and relief, and Rome contains three asylums for female 
penitents. Ist. ** Retiro della Croce," founded by Maria Teresa 
Sebastiani,1793,and increased by Pius VII.l804,receives young 
females, twenty in number, who leave the hospital of St. James. 
Its foundation is 360 crowns, and the Government allows it 
1,200 yearly. 2nd. " Rifugiodi S. Maria in Trastevere," has 
a foundation of 200 crowns, and 800 from the Government It 
receives 14 inmates, — women who leave St. Michael's prison. 
3rd. " Rifngio della Lauretana," founded by Teresa Doria 
Pamfili, 1825, with a foandation of 1,000 crowns, maintains 
fourteen inmates, — women who leave the hospital of St. James. 
It will be seen, from the immber of inmates mentioned here, that 
persons requiring the shelter of the three last named Institu- 
tions, are not very numerous at Rome. 

Besides these hospitals and establishments for the relief of 
sickness and misfortune, there are many excellent eleemosynary 
institutions in the Papal city. A brief and descriptive catalogue 
of them will show, that whilst they relieve want, they fail not, 
at the same time, to encourage industry. These institutions 
are not so numerous, or of such a character, as to show that 
poverty prevails more, or even so much, at Rome, as in most 
other great cities. One thing, however, they prove ; and it is 
highly creditable to the Pontifical Government, as well as to 
the christian spirit of the Roman people, namely, that whilst 
existing poverty meets with compassion and relief, still greater 
pains are bestowed in preventing an evil, which, in almost all 
countries, is the source of so many other evils. Of the twenty- 
six eleemosynary institutions of Rome, enumerated in the 
admirable work of Baron Geranib, thirteen are destined to 
afford dowries to young women in humble circumstances, thus 
paving the way to industry, prosperity, and happiness; for 
numerous families who, without this aid, might never be able 
to surmount the difficulties incident to their condition. There 
are three which provide for the gratuitous defence of poor 
suitors. Two give aid to reduced respectable families. One 
assists poor and industrious persons ; another, young and vir- 
tuous females, lliree only give alms to the indigent ; one of 
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these also grants loans to encourage industry, whilst relieving 
want. Two, one of which, — the Sagro Monte di Pieta, — is 
on an extensive scale, directly tend to promote industry and 
trade. This last named institution dates from the time of Leo 
X., who granted a charter in its favor. It has often, since 
that time, been the object of the benefactions and the Govern- 
mental care of the Popes. Pius VII. in particular, who is no 
less celebrated for his sublime resignation under misfortune, 
than for the wisdom and benevolence of his rule, showed great 
favor to this institution, and studied to increase its means and 
extend its usefulness. It has not been always equally prosper- 
ous. During the wars of the great Revolution, it could not 
fail to share in the disasters of the times. But having recov- 
ered from the shock of evils, by which greater and less perish- 
able establishments were shaken, it now affords important aid 
to the least favored class of society, preventing poverty, and 
lessening the temptations to idleness, by encouraging enterprise. 
Its revenue, amounting to 32,000 crowns, is derived from pri- 
vate property. There are 100 persons employed in its admin- 
istration. Two hundred thousand individuals annually receive 
from its funds pecuniary assistance, on account of which they 
pay a small rate of interest, and give a pledge as security for 
repayment. 

The poor of Rome are munificently relieved by the committee 
of public works. In almost all countries there is a numerous 
class whose poverty arises from the impossibility of finding 
remunerative occupation. Such persons meet with adequate 
relief at Rome ; and this relief is not doled out to them as alms, 
but paid to them as wages for the work which they perform. This 
work is highly^advantageous to society. It increases the pub 
lie weal, by the improvement of waste lands, by repairing and 
making roads, by renewing and adorning places of general 
resort,5as well as those public edifices, the loss of which from 
ue^lectfwould be a'subject of universal regret. By such means 
poverty^is not so much relieved as obviated, and that degrada- 
tion which it is so much'the fashion 'in certain countries, and 
among certain ^classes of people, — not^the most enlightened it 
must be well understood,— to accuse the Popes and their Gov- 
ernment, of inflicting, in order that a blind despotism m&i \)^ 
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the better maintained, is completely prevented. And not only 
this, but the objects of this enlightened, and most considerate 
charity, instead of being treated as paupers, shut up in work- 
houses, or imprisoned as vagrants, are placed in a position of 
comfort, as well as of perfect freedom, and instead of being 
crushed and branded for life, are enabled to attain to independ- 
ence, and to whatever grade, in the social scale, their activity and 
abilities may fit them for. The " Committee of Public Works" 
owes its origin to the Popes. By them also it has been fostered 
and increased. In the time of Leo XII., every labourer em- 
ployed under this committee received eleven pence daily, besides 
bread. On occasion of the great festivals their pay was doubled, 
and in addition to it they received some meat, and a certain 
quantity of cloth. To these works Pius VIII. set apart 500 
Roman crowns, weekly. This gum was considerably increased 
by Gregory XVI., the glory of whose Pontificate could only 
have been surpassed by the difficulties with which he had to 
contend. There is now at the disposal of the committee an 
annual revenue of 33,293 crowns. 

There is no charity so laudable as that which takes pains to 
discover, in their obscurity, the real and proper objects of its 
care, and bears unostentatiously to their homes its opportune 
assistance. By this better system, more than by any mode 
of relief that has yet been devised, the cause of true benevolence 
is efficaciously served. The ties of domestic afiection which 
extreme poverty so often rudely dissevers, are more closely 
knit ; a feeling of thankfulness, together with a sense of hap- 
piness, pervades whole families that under other circumstances 
misrht have remained desolate, whilst one of the members, per- 
haps, would have been, in some measure, relieved by the receipt 
of an alms grudgingly bestowed, or by imprisonment in a 
work-house, and the cruel separation from all whom he held 
dear. From the earliest times of the Papacy poverty has found, 
under its auspices, this kindly and considerate attention. In 
order to facilitate this labour of love, as early as the seventh 
century, Pope Conon appointed an almoner whose charge it 
should be to assist indigent families, either by paying to them 
a fixed pension, or by carrying aid to them at their homes. 
This office has been continued, and is at present entrosted to a 
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Pt^ate who is a member of the Hotwehold of the Pope. The 
fiiD^ for this charity, derived from the Government and other 
somrces, amount to 22,800 crowns yearly. Whilst nothing 6an 
surpass the philanthropy of this institution, its admirable 
economy is also deserving of attention. Here is no list of 
titedy officials through whose hands the funds of charity must 
pass before they reach their object, and whose salaries must, 
to a certain extent diminish, whilst their want of care, their 
mismanagement, or their indiflerence to the poor, may com- 
pletely mar the purposes of benevolence and christian love. A 
Prelate, whose very calling is charity, who is independent of 
all profits and per centages, is selected by the Holy Father for 
so responsible an office, not only on account of his upright and 
irreproachable character, but because, by his care and tender 
regard for the suffering and the lowly, he appeared to be called 
to the work of ministering to the poor. The example of tlie 
Popes, in this respect, has not been without its influence. 
Hence, the office of almoner in more than one of the mbst 
important European Sovereignties. The example of that great 
Institution, — the Papacy, — has not yet, however, been so gen- 
erally followed as to render it no longer necessary, as a guide 
and an influence in the world. 

One of the greatest of the unostentatious charities of Rome, 
which do not, by great publicity, require that modest indigence 
should pay for the aid which they afford, owes its establishment, 
in great measure, to the co-operation of Father James Laynez, 
the second general of the Jesuits. The object of the founders, 
who were guided by the advice and encouragement of this 
illustrious Father, was to provide for the relief of that class of 
unfortunate persons who suffer less from the wants of the pre- 
sent moment, than from the recollection of bygone happiness. 
This institution still continues, sustained by the same fervent 
and enlightened zeal to which it owed its foundation, and by 
the same delicate and sublinoe feeling which first inspired it. 

Another institution, the Divina Pieta, having the same 
objects in view, was founded by a venerable Priest, John 
Stanchi of ,Castel-Nuovo, in 1679. One of the regulations, in 
the highest degree creditable to the founders, is as folfows : 
" No member diall be required to give an aceonot of the m^ney 
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confided to him for distribution ; the names of the persons 
relieved are to remain concealed, and never to be registered." 
When it is remembered that this precaution was prompted 
solely by the most delicate consideration for the feelings of the 
parties who might become the objects of the charity, we bdiold 
in this institution no ordinary philanthropy, but the genuine 
spirit of christian love. It enjoys a revenue from private pro- 
perty of 4,000 crowns. 

We have seen that the public charities of Rome tend to 
encourage industry, as well as to relieve want. By the same 
good spirit also are private individuals actuated. The wealthy 
Marquis and Marchioness of Carp^^ practised such economy 
in their hous^old, lived so penuriously, that public opinion 
pronounced them misers. They were spending, meanwhile, 
the income arising from their princely fortune, in giving relief 
to their indigent fellow-countrymen. Death at length removed 
the veil which concealed their good deeds from observation. 
By their last will, it appeared, '' they made donations of all 
their property in favor of disabled old men, destitute widows, 
orphans, the blind and the lame, or those parents whose exer- 
tions would not be sufficient to supply the wants of their fam- 
ilies. They desired, moreover, and this cannot be too well 
remarked, tfiat their liberality should tend to the encouragement 
of virttie, and ordered thai their alms should be given only to 
those who would labour according to their ability. They were 
not to be imparted to the vicious, but to those who had the 
fear of God, who complied with their religious duties, who 
gave a christian education to their children, and taught them 
the catechism."— (5aro« Giramb,) 

The Cardinal Odescalchi, a holy Prelate of our times, was 
appointed by the Testators, the Executor of these excellent 
bequests. To the good Cardinal, whose chief happiness it bad 
been so long to distribute aJms from his own resources, this 
administration of charity was indeed a labour of love. 

But it would be an endless task mei-ely to enumerate all the 
benevolent institutions of christian and Papal Rome. With- 
out therefore dwelling longer on this interesting theme, I shall 
ask with Baron G6ramb, and without fear of contradiciioo, 
"i^ m proportion to its population, there be a city is the 
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world where the poor, the aged, the orphan, the unprotectecl 
female, and the prisoner, find so many asylams an J resources ? 
Do you think that your philanthropists, with all thdr fine 
theories, would ever realize results equally satisfactory? I 
have seen much of the world, but I have not seen anything 
equal to it elsewhere; and this character alone would suffice, in 
my judgment, to merit for Rome, the glorious name of •* Holy 
City" and " Capital of Christianity r * *'^^' * * 
France, yon will, perhaps, tell me, possesses many charitable 
institutions. I know it, and I am unwilling to detract from 
this portion of its glory. But as I belong not to either coun- 
try, and, therefore, am not liable to the suspicion of partiality, 
I may be allowed to say, that Rome has the advantage of 
France, in the number of asylums she opens for sufiering 
humanity ; by the sacrifices she has made to establish and 
endow them, by the zeal with which they are administered, and 
the privations which the Romans impose on themselves to 
enable them to maintain them." 

THE SPIRIT OF THE AGE. HBKRAUTY. 

In all ages of the world, tyranny has been held in abhor- 
rence. Nor can the present age be said to excel those 
which have preceded, in its superior hatred of oppression. 
Nevertheless, it is an eminently liberal age. And, not so 
much is its liberality shown by the zeal of the people, sub- 
ject to authority, for liberal institutions, — zeal which, ux 
every period of the world's existence, has risen even to en- 
thusiasm; but more, much more, in the incUnation now so 
prevalent amongst those who hold rule, to extend the liber- 
ties of the peoples governed, — ^to liberalize, — ^to constitutaon- 
alize their governments. There are not wanting those who 
hold the opinion, that this change in the minds of kings, is 
a direct result of the great commotions by which Europe 
was convulsed towards the end of last century. But whence, 
will these profound thinkers be pleased to inform us, whence 
came the ideas which influenced the world so powerfully 
before these commotions were dreamt of, and which, carried 
to excess, produced the most terrible of all revolutions? 
They could not be both cause and eflfect,— the conaecixxenoe, 



as well as the principle, of that most extraordinary course of 
actipD} by which were brought about so many changes in 
the moral and social world. They were either the one or 
t^e other. They were the cause undoubtedly, and they 
sprang from the purest source. How they were deteriw- 
ated, and how they came to result in so much that was evil, 
let those m§^ tell, who, abusing the great ideas bequeathed 
to them by their forefathers, hurried into every excess. All 
thjat is aimed at here, is to show tliat these ideas were not. 
altogetlier new, even so early as the commencement of this 
enlightened age, and that if in earlier times the people loved 
liberty, there were kings and mighty potentates also who 
were capable of appreciating, and who did appreciate the 
noble aspirations of the subject nations. If history does not 
wholly deceive us, they were kings who, in modem Europe, 
first introduced Uberal institutions and promoted l^slation 
that was wholly in accordance with the utmost degree of 
national liberty. Such among the Saxons, were Alfred .the 
Great, and Edward the Confessor. When under a new and 
less patriotic dynasty, popular rights were riot respected, the 
people desired no higher boon than the restoration of the 
wise laws and constitutions of these paternal Sovereigns. — 
A not unsatisfactory proof that this early constitution was 
in harmony with the wishes of the people, and being 8(^ 
afforded the greatest possible measure of liberty ; for we are 
not to suppose that the people of those times were less cap- 
able of appreciating free institutions, or less anxious to enjoy 
them, than the men of our own day. Nor must we believe 
that liberty was beyond their reach, the stem usages of feud- 
alism becoming more and more rigid, as we recede into the 
past. This was far from being the case. In the times 
alluded to, the feudal mode of social being, if it may be so 
expressed, existed not, as yet, certainly not^ as it is now 
understood, and as it prevailed in England after the removal 
of the Saxon dynasties. Anterior to that event kingly gov- 
ernment in that country was rather patriarchal than des- 
potic, whilst among the Celtic races, when Druidism receded 
before the advancing light of the €hristiaQ faith, the Patri- 
archal rule alone remained in vigor. 
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The present age boasts not a monopoly of liberality ; it is 
nevertheless eminently liberal. When was there a period 
when, as at the commencement of the nineteenth century, 
all the kings of the civilized world combined in support of 
liberty? This great idea they conceived at a time when 
their power was consolidated by victory, — ^by victory over 
the fell tyranny that had sprung from the inordinate pursuit 
of Uberty. Gregory XVI. yet reigned, that Gregory whom 
pretended liberals have so nefariously calumniated as the 
enemy of every thing free and generous, when the Sover- 
eigns of Europe resolved to meet the wishes of the popula- 
tions and constitutionalize their Governments. A king, to 
whom history will yet do justice, Louis XVI. of France, had 
laboured to extend the rights and privileges of his people. 
A wisely framed constitution would have been the result. 
A constitutional monarchy would have been engrafted on 
that kingly power of France which never had been a des- 
potism ; feudaUsm would have been corrected, the civil and 
political rights of the people more fully recognized; such 
institutions established, as would have secured for many 
ages to come, the highest degree of rational Uberty. But, 
by unheard of revolutionary excess, all these wise and noble 
schemes were marred, and the cause of constitutions ruined. 
Louis of France perished in the wreck of that liberty — ^he 
was so anxious to estabhsh. But his example was not 
without its beneficial influence. Kings and Statesmen, in- 
structed by the lessons of the past, entered on a career of 
reform. The Pontiff ruler blessed their work, and encour- 
aged them to proceed. Nor did he himself shrink from so 
great a task. Gregory XVI., of immortal memory, led the 
way. Pius IX. followed in his track, but with bolder and 
more rapid steps. His labours, as we have seen, ended in 
temporary discomfiture. But they were not on that account 
less meritorious — less worthy of the enlightened Statesman 
and the liberal Pontiff. The other Sovereigns of Italy, not 
excepting the late king of Naples, had commenced the work 
o£ reform, were actually transforming themselves into con- 
stitutional rulers, when the same cause, — revolutionary ex- 
cess,— which marred the plans of Pius IX., stopped these 
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In countries where representative government has been 
long established; this milder trait of modem civilization is 
more decided. In Great Britain the conservative no longer 
looks down upon the reformer as holding opinions that are 
subversive of social order. And although Whigs and Tories 
cannot yet agree — ^in politics, tliey have no objections to 
meet and take counsel together, when there is question of 
any important work for the public good, or any charity for 
the benefit of the poor. In the great senate of the British 
nation, even, where every matter of national importance is 
seriously, and often warmly discussed, the opinions of op- 
posite parties are alluded to with respect, and at the close 
of the most keenly contested questions, or even in the midst 
of the most animated debate, members of all shades of opin- 
ion, hurry away together from the parliament halls to enjoy, 
in common, the amusements of Derby day. In other nations 
the same spirit more or less prevails. Everywhere it is to 
be found in proportion to the national measure of social and 
political progress. 

It need hardly be observed that however steadfastly peo- 
ple adhere now-a-days to their religious principles, difference 
of opinion in religion, is not, except indeed among the un- 
educated and ill-informed, held to be a ground of exclusion 
from the social circle. The Pope receives with his accus- 
tomed urbanity and kindness, the Protestant, as well as the 
Catholic visitor; whilst the Catholic guest or Ambassador is 
treated with the same courtesy and consideration as other 
distinguished personages, at the Court of that Sovereign 
who is the head of the greatest Protestant establishment. 
Authority, itself, with all its necessary sternness, in all save 
one or two remote nations, has the same laws for men of all 
shades of religious belief. A Protestant monarch is the 
popular ruler of Catholic Belgium. Prussia, in as far as it is 
a CathoUc country, is /similarly circumstanced, and as regards 
the person of the Monarch, to the satisfaction of all parties. 
The Catholic governments of Europe, not excepting that of 
Austria, not only mete out justice with an equal hand, to 
the dissenters firom the national religion, but even provide 
for their religious well-being. 
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Nor uiu>i ivv for^t. tor it u ao iQcouaiderable proof of 
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facts might be produced which would exhibit, in no amiable 
light, the heads and founders of opposing systems. Usurpa^ 
tions are necessarily tyrannical They are often cruel. Since 
Q-eneva, herself, now deplores the errors of her Oal\dn, it 
were unnecessary here, to bring into parallel, his cruelty, on 
the one hand, and on the other, the moderation, the kind- 
ness, even, of a tribunal of the Papal church, which, whilst 
it declared to be contrary to the testimony of all ages, the 
doctrines, it spared the person of the unfortunate man, who 
afterwards became the victim of the stem heresiai-ch. 

But had not Rome its Inquisition? In the interest of 
humanity, we rejoice that it had. In scarcely any other 
state was there ever a religious institution that was not more 
or less perverted to worldly ends. The Papal Inquisition 
was never thus tainted. Without stain, itself, it was able 
to correct whatever there was of evil in similar institutions 
elsewhere. If in Spain the Inquisition, which was in that 
country more, much more, a political than a religious tribu- 
nal, at any time used undue severity, Rome was, by univer- 
sal consent, entitled to apply the remedy ; and in the ftilfil- 
ment of this duty, the Papal Inquisition never failed. In 
Spain, an illustrious Archbishop incurs the displeasure of his 
Sovereign. The Inquisition, — more a royal than an eccle- 
siastical institution, — ^is made the instrument of persecution. 
But in those days of Spanish domination, power and glory, 
it says not a little for the superior influence of Rome, its 
superior enlightenment, its superior justice, that Carranza 
could carry his appeal before its high tribunal, could be heard, 
without molestation, from his all but omnipotent Sovereign, 
and hear the strictly impartial sentence, which, whilst it 
noted some verbal errors in his most learned and energetic 
writings, elicited from him an explanation, which raises him 
to the proud position of an eminent champion of the great 
christian church. 

But that must have been a terrible instrument of persecu- 
tion which caused so much annoyance to so eminent and so 
good a man. This is not the place for a history of the 
Spanish Inquisition. Let it suffice to say, that this tribunal 
wto erected bf the Sovereigns of Spain,— Ferdinand and 
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Jteftbfillis-rras a. defence against the Jews and Hie Moors. 
The ionaer had become odious in Spain, not only because 
of their hatred to the christian faith, but on account also of 
tixeir usury and extortion. They were the sole money 
lenders of the country, in an age when regular banking was 
unknown. The power they thus acquired had become dan- 
gerous tx) the state, and the government for its own protec- 
tion, was obUged to legislate against them. It was a common 
practice with them, the better to mask their designs, to 
declare themselves christians. Some, no doubt, were sincere 
in conforming to the christian creed. It was to test their 
sincerity that the Inquisition was established. Many Jews 
were glad to embrace the religion of the ruling power, pro- 
vided that they could still follow, in secret, the practices of 
their ancient faith. The Inquisition rendered this extremely 
difficult — almost impossible. 

The Moors, after the conquest of Grranada, were, in regard 
of the victorious Spaniards, in the same position as the Jews. 
Dissimulation and hypocrisy were often had recourse to. 
But all danger to the state, from their pretended Christianity, 
would, it was conceived, be obviated by the searching tri- 
bunal of the Inquisition. Thus did the Sovereigns who had 
been so successful in war, and had raised their country to 
the pinnade of grandeur and renown, hope to prevent the 
return of Moorish and infidel rule, as well as Jewish mon- 
opoly and usurpation. In this they completely succeeded. 
If, on the contrary, they had allowed Jewish and Moorish 
influence to increase, imtil the necessity fbr a renewal of 
hostiUties had arisen, and if new victories had crowned their 
arms, this age, which now only carps at their persecuting 
spirit, would celebrate in fine writings and eloquent orations 
their warhke fame. 

As Ferdinand and Isabella had erected the tribunal in 
question, for the purpose of destrojdng Jewish and Mowish 
ascendency in their dominions, so did Philip II., not unmind- 
fiil of the policy of his predecessors, employ this mighty 
engine against the nascent protestantism of his time. By 
the Inqui^tiott, m^?e perhaps than by any other means, did 
he saooeed ia exdttdwtg firom bis tenitorieE thig! modenx 
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philosophy which was, at that time, not only heresy in the 
church, but also rebellion against the state. In the low 
countries it triumphed over his arms, which so many victo- 
ries had crowned. In Spain it quailed and fell before the 
Inquisition. This may well account for the violent writing 
so frequently indulged in by protestant authors. If they 
would only confine themselves to facts, we mig^t, perhaps, 
discover grounds for sharing in their indignation. But this 
would only be the spirit of the age in which we Uve, waging 
war against the geni^is of a long departed era. 

The Spanish Inquisition was, indeed, a terrible mstitution. 
The Protestantism of the sixteenth century was more terri- 
ble still The Protestantism of to-day, is all sweetness, all 
compassion, all philanthropy. Its tender sympathy with 
the unfortunate race of Israel, can only be equaiDed by its 
fellow-feeling with the good people of the Turkish empire 
and their reforming Sultan. The dreadful inquisition of 
Spain pursued and punished Jews, who professed Christian- 
ity, and practiced Judaism ; Moors, who publicly renounced 
their infidelity, and followed in secret^ the superstition of 
their Prophet. Protestantism, whilst yet in its primitive 
excellence, before it had degenerated into the mild and inof- 
fensive philosophy which men are so anxious now to con- 
sider it, was intolerant alike of all Jews. Hear its chief 
teacher, the Prophet^ the very Mahomet of its creed. 
"Their synagogues ought to be destroyed, their houses 
pulled down, their prayer-books, the Tabnud, and even the 
books of the Old Testament, to be taken fi:om them ; their 
Babbis ought to be forbidden to teach, and be compelled to 
gain their liveUhood by hard labour." Such was the teach- 
ing of Luther, as related by Seckendorf, one of his apologists. 
Protestants who read this, will remember, when meditating 
on the severities of the Spanish Inquisition, that, not indeed, 
in the time of the more humane protestantism of this age, 
but in the palmy days of grand Inquisitors, — there was a 
Protestant Torquemada. 

The conduct of the Spaniards towards Jewish converts 
who relasped into Judaism, rigid though it was, contrasts 
&yorably with the barbarity of the early Protestants towards 
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all Jews whomsoever. The severity of Spain, was no doubt, 
dictated by the policy of the time which beheld imminent 
danger to the state, in the numbers, the wealth, the influence 
and the hostile mind of the Jewish people. It was reported 
moreover, and generally believed in Spain, that the obnox- 
ious race were guilty of many crimes against the christian 
population, such as poisoning, sacrilege, ccMispiracy. They 
went so far, it was believed, as to crucify christian children, 
and, the more to show their contempt for religion, they 
perpetrated these atrocities on occasion of the greatest of the 
christian festivities. A Spanish knight, of the family of Ghiz- 
man, actually beheld a child crucified in the house of a Jew, 
when the christians were celebrating the Eucharistic sacri- 
fice. No wonder if the resentment of the people was 
enkindled. The very thought of such atrocities causes, at 
this length of time, a thrill of horror, and we cease to be 
astonished at Spanish cruelty, and can marvel only that the 
Spaniards and their Sovereigns should have been able to 
restrict themselves to the punishment of convicted hypocrites 
and apostates. 

If we look now to Rome, we shall find that there, instead 
of vtogeance and indignation, there prevailed the true spirit 
of the Gospel. This was well understood, and especially by 
all who were in dread of being pursued by the Spanish 
Inquisition. Such persons fled, if it were possible, to Rome. 
Many availed themselves of the right of appeal to the Holy 
»ee. And the Papacy, as it had power, never failed to en- 
force this right During the first filly years of the existence 
of the Inquisition, innumerable cases were summoned firom 
Spain to Rome ; and in every case the condition of the ac- 
cused was ameliorated. The Roman tribunal, under the 
mild influence of the Papacy, always incUning to the side of 
mercy and indulgence. It was the constant study of the 
Popes to restrict the Inquisition — to cause it to respect the 
laws of justice and humanity. On this account they had to 
contend with the most powerful monarchs. The Catholic 
Sovereigns anxious that all cases coming under the cognizance 
of the Inquisition, should be finally decided in Spain, urgent- 
ly requested that the Holy Father should name a judge of 
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appefd in that country. T<5 this he consented ; and the firrt 
of -these Judges was the Archbishop of Seville. A great 
number of appeals from the Spaniards of Seville were 
still, however, carried to Rome. In a bull of 2nd August, 
1483^, the Pope formally alluded to these appeals whaich 
v^re made by the appellants on account of the danger they 
incuired of being arrested by having recourse to the Arch- 
bishop of Seville. Some of those who thus appealed to the 
justice of the Holy Father, had aheady, the Bull stated, re- 
ceived the absolution of the Apostohc penitentiary, and 
othei"s were about to receive it. The Pope complained, 
moreover, that indulgences granted to divers accused per- 
sons, had not been sufficiently respected at Seville. He 
tiien proceeded to admonish, in a manner worthy of the 
chief Pastor, the illustrious Sovereigns, Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, observing to them, among other things, that mercy 
towards the guilt-y was more pleasing to God than the sev- 
erity which it was desired to use. He urged, as an example 
to them, the good Shepherd who follows the sheep that has 
gone astray, and concluded by exhorting them to treat with 
mildness those who voluntarily confessed their faults, and 
by desiring that they should be permitted to reside at Sev- 
ille, or any other place they might choose, and that they 
should be allowed to enjoy their property as if they had not 
been guilty of the crime of heresy. The Pope, who address- 
ed these sublime lessons to the most powerful monarchs of 
the time, was in advance of his age, no doubt, and in disr 
metrical opposition to it. But he was not in advance of the 
Papacy, nor at variance with its teaching. The enUghten- 
ment, the humanity, the philanthropy of the nineteenth 
century, one would say, had shed their radiance upon him. 
But no. It was the genius of the Papacy ; — that spirit of 
knowledge and christian love which was the same yesterday, 
as it is to-day, the same in the first, and second, and third 
centuries, when it preached justice and ]>enevolence to tiie 
persecuting Ceasars, as in the fifteenth, when correcting the 
perverse mind of the lime, it preaclied clemency to kings, 
and mutual charity to christian peoples ; and, as when now, 
in the nineteenth, the tide of public opinion no longer ^ow*. 



Ing in opposition to it>) but rather pretending to guide it, and 
b^Eff it along in itis mighty current^ it proclaims aloud that 
unchanging trutJb, of which it is the faithful d^ository, — ' 
that justice and that humanity of whicli it is now, as, it has 
over been, the unerring witness — the perfect model. 

The model, undoubtedly; for have not its deeds been 
always in accordance with its words of peace and love and 
pardon ? In Spain, at the close of tlie 15th century, when 
popular indignation ran high against tlie Jewish race, in- 
stances occured, although not so frequently as has been 
alleged, of extreme sentences having been put in execution 
on the persons of Jewish converts who had returned to 
Judaism, or who practiced it in secret. But Rome was never 
doomed to witness such awful scenes. It would, indeed, 
have been a profanation of the Holy City. " It is a re- 
markable thing," says the most learned Spanish writer, 
Bahnes, "tliat the Roman Inquisition was never known to 
proilounce the' execution of capital punishment^ although 
the Apostohc See was occupied during that time by Popes 
of extreme rigor and severity in all that relates to the civil 
administration. We find in all parts of Europe scaifiblds 
prepared to punish crimes against reUgion. Scenes which 
sadden the soul were every where witnessed. Rome is an 
exception to the rule ; Rome, which it has been attempted 
to represent as a monster of intolerance arid cruelty. It is 
true that the Popes have not preached, like Protestants, 
imiversal toleration; but facts show the difference between 
the Popes and the Protestants. The Popes, armed with a 
tribunal of intolerance, have not spilled a drop of blood; 
Protestants and Philosophers have shed torrents. What- 
advantage is it to the victim to hear his executioners pro- 
claim toleration ? It is adding the bitterness of sarcasm to 
his puuishmeht.' The conduct of Rome in the use she made 
of the Inquisition, is the best apology of Catholicity against 
those who attempt to stigmatize her as barbarous and san-^ 
guinary. In truth, what is there in common between catho- 
licity and the excessive severity employed in this place or 
that, in the extraordinary situation in which many rival 
races were placed, in the presence of danger whioh menaoed 
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oneof them, or in the intrarstwhidi the kings had in main* 
taining the traoqnility of their states^ and securing their 
conquests from aD danger? I will not enter into a detailed 
examination'of the conduct of the Spanish Inquisition with 
respect to Judaizing diristtans ; and I am hr from thinking 
that the rigor which it employed against them, was prefer- 
aUe to the mildness recommended and di^ilayed bj the 
Popesu What I wish to show here is^ that rigor was the 
resdt of extraordinary circumstances, — the effect of the 
national spirit^ and of the sererity of customs in Eur(^)e at 
that time. Cathidici^ cannot be reproached with excesses 
committed for these different reasona Still more, if we pay 
attention to the ^irit which prevails in aD the instructions 
of the Popes relating to the Inquimtion ; if we obeenre their 
manifest inclination to range themselres <m the side of mfld- 
ness, and to supiH-ess the marks of ignominy with which 
the gnil^, as well as their &milies, were stigmatized, we 
have a right to suppose that if the Popes had not feared to 
diq^lease the kings too mudi, and to excite diviaons which 
mig^t haVe been fatal, their measures would have been 
carried still further." — {Babne^ ProtedanHtm and OathoUeity 
in ihevr tfftds on the dviUzatum ofJEurope.) 

The Moors, a savage African race, had nudntained a ter- 
rible war against the christian monarchy of Spain, for the 
long period of eight centuries They were conquered at 
last But their hatred to their ancient enemies, whom they 
had defied so long, was not extinguished. They could not 
be reconciled to their defeat A proud and warlike nation, 
tiiey could but ill brook the state of subjection and humilia- 
tion to which the fortune of arms had reduced them. But 
they found it expedient to temporize, — they disguised their 
wrath and their resentment Many of them even assumed 
the mask of the profession of Christianity. Their hypocrisy 
must be unveiled. And the conquering people directed 
against all who were of Moorish blood, whether Moors, or 
Mooriscoes, the terrors of the Inquisition. The more humane 
spirit of the nineteenth century exclaims against such cm- 
fll^, even as it has protested against the savage and useless 
whksh were lately had recourse to, by one of the 
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highly civilized nations of modern Europe, against a race 
who stood in regard to them, as nearly as possible, in the 
same position as did the Moorish people in relation to the 
Spaniards after the conquest of Granada. It cannot even 
be supposed that the Hindoo tribes were animated with 
such deep-rooted hatred to the nation that had governed 
them, during a comparatively short time, as that which eight 
centuries of barbarous war had implanted in every Moorish 
bosom. The Spanish people were deeply exasperated against 
the vanquished nation. The results of this deplorable feel- 
ing were the severities of the Inquisition. Our age con- 
demns such things. But it cannot boast that this superior 
wisdom is peculiar to the present time, or that a special 
revelation has at length been made of the great lessons of 
humanity. In favor of the vanquished, but still dreaded 
and hated Moors, the Papacy was heard to urge the dictates 
of humanity, when no other voice could be raised in their 
support. In the fifteenth century it was not the custom or 
the fashion anjrwhere to advocate mercy towards Pagan 
offenders, or to maintain that relations of peace and amity, 
might safely be held with Jews and Infidels. Nevertheless 
the Roman Pontiff, although with as little hope perhaps of 
being heard as he is now when proclaiming truths that do 
not happen to be in harmony with the ephemeral notions ot 
the time, exhorted, in truly christian language, the Sover- 
eigns and the people of Spain, to refrain from measures ot 
severity against the unfortunate Moors. The ignoraw^ of 
^f^ese races, the Pope wisisted, was one of the prirtcipal ccwwes 
of their faults and errors. The first thing to he done, in ord^ 
to render their conversion solid and sincere, was ta endeav 
to enlighten their minds tviih sound doctrine. 

LIBERALITY OF THE PAPACY FURTHER CON8IDEREl>-- I»OLl 

INSTITUTIONS. 

^o regular Gt>verninent the world has yet seerx -was e 
condemned by the Church on account of its partioialar tor ^ 
No doubt the Papacy has had, and stiU has its P'^^.^^^®!*^^^^^ 
And it would be unreasonable to suppose that a-n iostAta i 
which has itself been raised up for the greater s^o^ of id 
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kind, should treat with the nine &vor every possible eytttana. 
of human polity: — ^that it should have the same praises for 
the monarchy that is irrp^^nsible and without chedc. and 
which mav at any moment desrenerate into absolntisn and 
tyranny, as lor that which is surroundetl by evenr safeguard 
nations can desire : that it should smile upon and blessL not 
only the republic that is tirmly foundeil upon wisely con- 
ceived views of political hberty . and provides with the same 
care lor the riv^its. tlie privileges, and the happine^ of evTery 
member of the community, but also that which has its origin 
in an excess v^;* seifishness. and which, pnviaiming aloud 
unbounded Ubertv and the universail risdits of man. endea- 
TOUTS v»uly to make the massies captive for the benefit of a 
lew, Tvrauttv alone exctH^evi the^e :< cv»tfalnsr in human 
Governments repugnant to the miivi of the P^HKy. Bui 
tvranuv nx»m whatever source it riiav now. whether it be 
the ivranuv of kings vmt of movSw it hoad< in abhom»iee. 
Autivrats. whcv bvinir aside all saluiarv and ev^Eisdtiiticiial 
restrain;, became trrants. have been known to inciir the 
displeasure of the Papacy and have ctsiiled bet^.vre its poiwer 
— the power ot* reabson. i»f justice, o:" h;inian:ty. of liberty. 
Repabofcs^ devreneratiii^ r»tto the worse oc' tyrazubesw bacve 
ahke ^tUea ii'-i\ler its wi;b.efi::::i: irowr^ Tbe 'iespocic mlers 
of aociiCLLt R^*iue. aocsiii^ Uieir auuionty. saz:k inco inaisni- 
ac9i&>? b^:orv liie advaxx^ir^ i:Li':*ro;\ ^c tbe P«xwsw Tbe 
3^kXia£vaie> of modem Europe, ^^sservrd by tijue Piracy, nftve 
ritieii ac cercaifi epochs lo ibe h!trt2fh(ofi;T:aui«Mrankio>tsiorv. 
1; wi^ only J3 cocL^^din:^ w;ia Lbkfi$ pcwer. >y secdas: niaaoa 
afi 'iecaooe in vk/uici^^: clie o. :isu>:uci>^cs ot wbiL*!! diev 
exioCed zh^z tiwy !»>?£ ;jT'-vij:id. or cveti r^vrsc*;d cmeriy. 
Why w^^r^: -^.ry io ai-sxcvd? N«x j:i^.»i:e -six-ely c^eaose dvy 
were ii'.i-jf :i-ie<. "-..*iii ".>^vu-i3fe ■.■:ev «trv .-.c^cir^docal 
3i.3nar.*ci*r<. Vs.^ -iescocsc! ::* aii«.'i»ri:t K^me ocoT«d 
■«> riicr. Pi-r >:i;<c-.vi*:';r:-i:>i:iT ?f :Ti«>*vrrt Ear-^re. -^o >iear 
to dirlsci:»ai-y. -...i u:e '.•huT'.ir. atui w r:?e Poi?*?^. '^reserr^d 
civ^Iiascioc* ar«i rrrairtrarQeti ■^•e ?»x*!ai >cate tiir»>ir!ra«?ttt av«s 
of barbansB. -x •.•iTtl -rtrrte icd : ».tii:::ci4 Ttirc'oiJ. 
timfci aoc mtTe lived amid ^? many penis. The 
noc «ii1t «s38«ed. boc p r Qgt<i R<d aiKi 
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ally dopendent, and must necessarily have numerous rela- 
tions. As in families, there must be order and authority to 
wat(.*h over ilicir preservation ; as this authority is founded 
upon, arises out of essential family relations, — ^is established 
by natun*, — in other words, is of Divine appointment; so in 
society which is an agrgrrepation of families, there must be 
authority to watoh over it^i manifold relations. This author- 
ity, — the civil power,— originates in the very nature of 
iHviety. It is essential to it. Order, upon which society 
dt^l^nds, ix>uW not exist witliout it. Power, then, is founded 
in nature, |Vv>v»Hi by reast>n, sanctioned by revelation. Hear 
5^tT, John ChfA'sostom in a homily on the epistle to the 
Hi^nans: "There is no p^^wer that does not come from 
iKvl," What tk* vvmi sav ? Is every Prince then, appoint- 
tni by ttxHi ? 1 do not sav that, for I do not speak of any 
IMiuv in partioular^ but of the thing itse^ that is. of the 
pow^r if^^lf I affirtn that the existence of principaEties is 
Um» ¥K^ ^\t' the Pivine Wisdcss. and that to it it is owing 
Ihai all lhing$ az>^ not given up to blind chance. Then&m 
\X » thai the Aiv\<:tl'e iKv$ xk^ sav. that ther^? is no Prince 
wh\^ \kvs lYot vvciYe ri\*tti Ovxi: bet he says, siwaking of the 
thu^ in its^ftC **Tbe?v :> ao pcwvr whi^'h do*s not come 

TNe ivW« ^'*''Ofc;hv\x-^ tiwrvi'-cv. :- rwrari oc Divine right, 
*< bv tto iiv*:*js wcia; :!>> ?vt*J!«^ oc ie ocirvh aecribe to 
iheitt l"^;5^^»a ^^" :'Ji!4^r-Ufi va: e:jch Ezr --y Ptince holds 
\is ihr\*iv :t*r h 2iT*:-t*T* *::•.• hS* skt^V ^t >cier$ p««it. as it 
^\»*v, tK»4i5 S*Av^\ >«•? ,^c> r-w^-se a rrrL«:irte which 
>fc AS Nri^i sjkt^v^ >y *.v ei:*s;»irors icii ??a>»s:»c of acdqmty, 
>fc hx*vi s J^twA^»^ :•>.* >v.'.*'.*i: rir ^^^-t^t- i;:ii -:i birmocy with 
v*W o\4it>> o^* b'5i<.*rv W.' >Avv 5<jv!r. 3^?^»^ov«■. that this 

W<> diKi *t »fe<» 'If '.Jv >*"':::r'c> .*i '-^e xo§i ennnect The- 
vlQi^iMiWt.'i^^K^fv r\\.v<rr it^fs >^. Tb^niaSw ?r Aqofn. has 
vohmtttKHtai^y ,*ir •.-:?<? .*r'«^;! :C .'•>*I tcw^p. A short 
way ^^ttdkv 'o sbv>w w':a: v^w 'f tiii* important 
WWL <HK«MH«tw«f '>T iita!^ 3iost leanud Doctor. 
"UllM ^awkft Wi« ^iNft Mfai >? V ^^ T&« g re iawt ilbmity . 



in «U fidiools of Thedogy, for the last eii^. hundred years. 
"In natural things it was necessary that inferior things 
should be brought into their respective operations, by the 
natural virtue which God has given to superior things. In 
the same way also, it is necessary that in human things those 
which are superior should urge on the inferior, by the force 
of authority ordained by God. To move by means of the 
reason and the will, is to command ; and, as by virtue of the 
natural order instituted by God, inferior things in nature 
are necessarily subject to the motion of superior things^ so 
also in human thin^, those which are inferior ought, by 
natural and Divine right, to obey those which are superior." 

" To obey a superior is a duty conformable to the Dirine 
order communicated to things.' In answer to the question, 
whether cluistians are obliged to obey the secular powers, 
St Thomas says : ^' The faith of Christ is the principle and 
the cause of Justice, according to what is said in the epistle 
to the Romans, chap. UI. ^ The Justice of God by the faith 
of Jesus Christ.* Thus, the faith of Christ does not take 
away the law of Justice, but rather confirms it. The law 
wills that inferiors should obey their superiors; for without 
tliat human society could not be preserved ; and thus the 
faith of Christ does not exempt the faithful from the obhga- 
tion of obeying the secular powers." Thus is it obvious that 
this great Doctor, the Angel of the schools, whilst adhering 
to a dogma, clearly, laid down in the sacred volume, consid- 
ers the Divine law as a confirmation and sanction of the 
natural and human law. 

From the earliest ages until now, all Theologians have 
taught that civil power — public authority — comes from Grod. 
St Augustin in almost all the forty-five books of the " City 
of God" bears witness to, and proves the soundness of this 
teaching. 

AH Doctors are agreed that this doctrine is founded on 

Scripture. " By me Kings reign" — " By me Princes rule," 

says the Divine wisdom in the book of Proverbs. The 

, Prophet Daniel, in denouncing the wrath of Heaven agUDst 

an unfaithful king, declared that hia ponifihrnent ihoold kit 

7 
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«:);:'! !:« kr.«w ** di»: the nos: HEg!i rsle^ otct the kiBgdom 

CAT.i.rjC BcCATT-ir. oc:::i~ r-tizr c- ibe »ioTe and szmilir 
pfcRSfcjiyiS »-■:* :>.? :r.<r:rt\: xrr;:i-*rs. .-^jii^I-ie*. ihi: cxf! power 
cccics ??.*-'. <V.\l. *r..l ;3rr'i:r.s :z "wLi: se-ae t: mini Ik im- 
4»rxt>vj 4>ji: -.• »^.v$ ?k\ • I- -^-r fr^ tusc^ prctSal pc wer. 

v^'V r-,~.-r >.vi i.":.'.r ; :': • ':»: .r.r •':\"*fasLr2T izzirif^i "ic- the 
T*:;-.:%- .-.;* rrrr. .: rcA^f-^.v^ frcrr ls=. vb: has zseSc- tbit 
7'*.%.-^ Tv^\7f< -'rf,: T^'^i-r :? r^ hi-tiz^lI ifc"»*. sdi:* h does 
T^.-v .ii^TV".-. :::v.T r.^;T > .-^.T^fri szi.*** -fm^ iilzsz b*Te • 

/^rs" •*; T'-f T.'S.r~T?."T^."«: ."." lir* ' irz^m. Tart •w t.»"'* i? a pnrns r 

rV •-*-'■•—.*.■■.-.- .■\" r.f»- -.--f T- s -j-:^ ihn: "i:»* ssrw n: TiiLt^re 

,^^ : . >^ ^^^» j^^-.. ...^ vr-Vr T^f J-jT^:?szK =*?5!iij? TT' bsTe 

>-.*." - • • "V -v-'-.-.- •*, ^-.>i -- -^ L.-^xacs. -s^s. y 1 'He 

■ ■■■^ ■">N.- :- . :.' J -■.■^•.r.'if-r" ir 11^ resah of 

5^" •* -. "•■-.• ". ^-i ■< rj"~t rriLi arn: -r^ri^t 

'"■ '.'■■:' .-.s'-.jr. * ■ > v . /•^:-.-:-- ^.--rr:ri-; zzsr TyiinNr 

V*. ^ -^ -«; ^ "/ ^-" -=.-Lz.r.r o:' his 

r'..-.i--. ^ . ^.^- . .^ ^ _^ •.-.-£ r_.T:. of iiif 

,v-^- - . ^^ . .. . . ...., ^--.i -^..ir E-. his 

■ ^ -v ~ ".7-:: u :'•«»: "Tiri.!? He 

■ ^ •• :^- -.T • • .-j«nre.£ hiiL 
- -^ • -V- ■ ■":*« rr.'-r ry ^-rriiade. 
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roamJbe uncultiyated , forest, like the wild beast^ or the 

.scarcely less wild .Barbarian. 

:_ Civil power is from God. Let us now see how, according 
to Cardinal Bellarmin, and with him, generally, the Theo- 
logians of the Catholic church, it pleases the Divine Being 
to communicate this power to those who represent and 
exercise it for the benefit of mankind. "In the second 
place, observe, that this power resides, imTnediaidy, as in its 
subject, in all the multitude, for it is by Divine right. The 
Divine right has not given this power to any man in parti- 
cular,^ for it has given it to the multitude ; besides the posi- 
tive law being taken away, there is no reason why one 
should rule rather than another among a great nuipber of 
equal men; therefore power belongs to the whole multitude. 

. In fine, society should be in a perfect state ; it should have 
.the power of self-preservation, and, consequentlyj that of 
chastising the disturbers of the peace." 

To the superficial reader, this passage will seem to be in 
contradiction with what the learned Divine had already 
stated. .He had just said that all power is fiom God; and 
now he makes it reside immediately in the multitude. The 
eminent Spanish writer, — ^Balmes, — will unveil, if indeed, 
it requires to be unveiled, tlie meaning of Cardinal Bellarmin. 
"His doctrine may be conveyed in this foiin; Suppose a 
number of men without any positive law; there is then no 
; reason why any one of them should have a right to rule the 
rest Nevertheless, tljis law exists, nature itself indicates 
its necessity, God ordains a Government; therefure, there 
exists among this number of men, the legitimate power of 
instituting one. To explain more clearly the ideas of this 
illustrious Theologian, let us suppose that a considerable 
number of famihes, perfectly equal among themselves and 
absolutely independent of each other, were thrown by a 
tempest on a desert island. The vessel being destroyed, 
tliey have no hope either of returning home or of pursuing 
their journey. All communication with the rest of mankind 
is become impossible. We ask whether these families could 
live without government? No. Has f.ny one among them 
a right of governing the rest? clearly not Can any incUvid- 
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ual among them pretend to such a right? certainly not 
Have they a right to appoint the government of which they 
stand in need ? certainly they have. Therefore, in this mul- 
titude, represented hy the fathers of families, or in some 
other way, resides the civil power, together with the right 
of transmitting it to one or more persons, according as they 
shall judge proper. It is difficult to make any valid objec- 
tion to the doctrine, placed in this point of view. That this 
is the real meaning of Bellarmin's words, is clearly shown 
by the observations which follow: "In the third place, 
observe, that the multitude transfers this power to one per- 
son, or more, by natural right; for the republic not being 
able to exercise it by itself, is obliged to communicate it to 
one, or to a limited number ; and it is thus that the power 
of Princes, considered in general, is by natural and Divine 
law ; and the whole human race, if assembled together, could 
not establish the contrary, viz: that Princes or Governors 
did not exist" 

The church has been loudly accused of favoring servitude, 
of encouraging despotism. But her Theologians concurring 
in their interpretation of the written word, as to the origin 
of civil power, agree also in allowing to society, the full right 
to choose that form of government which they may conceive 
to be the best adapted to their wants. All forms of govern- 
ment are reconcilable with the fundamental principles which 
we have just considered. And although learned Theolo- 
gians may have their predilections, as to the systems of 
polity that are best calculated to secure pennanently the 
peace and prosperity of the community, there is nothing in 
their teaching that can be construed as hostile to, or incom- 
patible with liberty. But let this be still more clearly un- 
derstood; and so let us hear Bellarmin once more. " Observe, 
in the fourth place, that particular forms of government are. 
by the law of nations, and not by Divine law, since it de- 
pends upon the consent of the multitu<ie, to place over them- 
selves a King, Consuls, or other Magistrates, as is clear; and 
for a legitimate reason, they can change Royalty into Aris- 
tocracy, or into Democracy, or vice versa, as it was done in 
Home, 
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" Obflenre^ in the fifth place, that it followa from whAt we 
have said, that this power, in particular, comes from God, 
but by means of the counsel and election of man, like all 
other things which belong to the law of nations; for the l&yr 
of nations is, as it were, a conclusion drawn from the natujral 
law by human reasoning. Thenge follows a twofold differ- 
ence betwen the political and the ecclesiastical power : first,^ 
difference with regard to the subject, since political power 
is in the multitude, and ecclesiastical, in a man, immediately ^ 
as in its subject ; second, difference with respect to the cause, 
since political power, considered generally, is by Divine law, 
and in particular, by the law of nations, while the ecclesias- 
tical power is, in every way, by Divine law, and emanates 
immediately from God." 

When Theologians say that " it depends on the consent 
of the multitude, to place over themselves a King, Consuls, 
or Magistrates;" and that "for a legitimate reason, they can 
change Royalty into Aristocracy, or into Democracy, or vice 
versa /' we must beware of faUing into the mistake, that their 
teaching tends to justify capricious changes in forms' of civil 
rule, or that " the multitude," to whom they ascribe so much 
power, is, — ^in any section or class, however numerous, and 
influential, — not the whole community itself. Thus, in 
Great Britain, for instance, nothing could be more erroneous 
than to suppose that any portion of the nation, although 
claiming to be "the people," could reasonably demand, 
without the concurrence of the rest, a change in the exist- 
ing form of the government The " religious" section of the 
community alone would not be entitled to obtain such a 
constitution as they would consider more favorable to their 
^ views' than> the actual state of things. The commercial 
classes would not have the right to require such alterations 
in the government, as they might think would be more con- 
ducive to industrial success. The Aristocracy would have 
no right to insist upon any new, and, in their idea^ better 
form of polity, which would have more consideration for 
their interests and privileges. Nor would the classes who 
are commonly called ihe people^ be justified, accor^|ng to 
what «Q the great Theologians have invanibly tau^^ in 
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endeavouring 'to ]b'ring'al>6Ut radical changed in the Bri&^ 
Constitution, however conducive they might conceiiretliBt 
such changes would be to th^ir own interests, without thfe 
consent and concurrence of all the other classes of the colli- 
muhity. It follows, hower, as a necessary corollary of The- 
ologic teaching, founded as it is upon the Word which is 
incapable of erring, that the entire community — Sovereigii, 
Lords, and Commons — are competent to resolve themselves, 
in the event of the existing state of things becoming intol- 
erably oppressivOj into an oligarchy, a republic with univer- 
sal suflFragie for its basis, or a pure and unmitigated despot- 
ism. This they are free to do. But they are not at liberty 
to dispense with all government. They are by nature' 
so constituted as to be necessarily subject to civil rule of 
some kind. God has made it essential to them, — an indis- 
pensable condition of their existence, — their existence in 
the social state, their existence as a people, and as a nation. 

Much more, surely, is the community entitled to select a 
form of civil rule when there exists no government at all; 
either in the case where, as in new communities, it has not 
as yet been established; or where, by great political con- 
vulsions, or otlier means, it has been done away with. 

Hence the great nation of the French, if so recent an ex- 
ample may bef adduced, only exercised aright, — an undoubt- 
ed right, when, being without government, after the failure 
and the fall of many systems of civil rule, they chose for 
themselves the most despotic form of polity it is possible to 
conceive. Nor does it in the least weaken or invalidate the 
title on which they acted, that it pleased them, in the exer- 
cise of the Divine right, of which, by circumstances and the 
designs of Providence, it became necessary that they should 
avail themselves, to select for their Monarch the very* man 
who had been mainly instrumental in overthrowing the more 
liberal and democratic form of government, which they 
themselves had only a short time before established. They 
were free to choose. God, whilst he has made authority 
necessary for men and has accorded to them the privilege 
Of chbosmgilie form of rule under which they, shallliye, has 
^ no meuis assofed tliem tbial'tiiey wiH alwayflT^^ly use 
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this pnTilege. Without allusion to the French, or to anj 
nation in particular, it may be truly said that, that ibnd of 
Legislature which is best adapted to a people, whetiheY on. 
account of their demerits or their deserts, whether for the 
purpose of rewarding them with prosperity, or of punishing 
them with political difficulties and national disaster, generally 
becomes prevalent 

ORKimOF CIVIL POWER. — ^DOCTRtNS OF A LEARNED JESUIT AND 

OTHER EMINENT DIVINES. 

It ought to suffice that a Theologian so intimately con^- 
nected with the Court of Rome, as the illustrious Cardinal" 
Bellarmin, has been quoted in support of the most liberal 
and true doctrine in regard to the origin of civil power. 
This very learned Doctor was not only held in great estlma- ' 
tion in his own time at Rome, where he enjoyed the favor 
and the friendship of the most distinguished men of the time 
but throughout the whole christian world, and is even now " 
looked upon as one of the ablest theological writers in the 
Catholic church. His opinions are of the greatest weight in 
aH schools of Theology. That such a man should have wrlt^ 
ten and taught, as we have seen, on the Divine origin of 
Government, is no slight vindication of the Papacy against 
those revilers who cease not to represent it, as beyond mea- 
sure, hostile to every liberal doctrine as well as to every 
liberal institution. 

But the learned Bellarmin does not stand alone. Theolo- 
gians of no less celebrity than himself, defend the same 
doctrine. As we consider their opinions, it will appear that 
it is not Rome, or her Doctors, who hold extreme views sis 
to the Divine right of Kings, but they who have credit for 
being more Uberal, although on what ground we know not, 
unless it be their habitual opposition to every thing that 
emanates from the Holy See. 

The renowned Suarez, a Spaniard and a member of the 
Order of Jesuits, not only teaches, but, at the same time, 
bears witness that it is the common teaching of the Divines 
of the Catholic church, " that Grod, inasmuch as he is the 
author of nature, gives the power; 86 that men ai^, ab to 
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speak, tlie matter and subject capable of this power; t^ilt 
. (Jod gives the form, by giving the power."— (i>« ttgibHtn, 
lib : III, c, 3.) 

As to the way in which power is communicated, Suarez 
hol^ exactly the same opinion as the Doctors ali'eadjr 
quoted. " It follows," he says, " from principles he has just 
laid down, that the civil power, wherever it is found in a 
man or a Prince, has emanated according to usual and legits 
imate law, from the people and the community, either 
directly or remotely, and that it cannot odierwise be justly 
possessed." — (Ihib, c, 4c,) 

So decidedly was the learned Suarez opposed to the doc- 
trine that royal power proceeds directly from God, that he 
wrote a book in vindication of his opinion, and in reply to a 
work by "the most serene James,King of England," in which 
the extreme view of the Divine right of Kings was vigor- 
ously upheld. In this work, according to Suarez, " the mpst 
serene King not only gives a new and singular opinion, but 
also acrimoniously attacks Cardinal Bellarmin for having 
afi^med that Kings have not received authority immediately 
from Grod, like the Popes. He himself (the King) affirms, 
that Kings hold their power, not from the people, but imme- 
diately from God: and he attempts to support his opinion 
by arguments and examples, the value of which I shall 
examme in the next chapter." 

As our only object here, is to show what opinions are 
held by learned Divines, and not to enter into a formal dis- 
cussion, the following sliort quotation from Suarez will 
suffice: "Although Ihvi controversy does not immediately 
conc&m the dogmas of Faith, for we haue nothing in reference 
to it, either in the Scriptures or the Fathers, it may neverthe- 
less be well to discuss and explain it carefully ; 1st, because 
it might possibly lead to error in otlier dogmas ; 2nd, because 
the above opinion of the King, as he maintains* and explains 
it, is new, singular, and apparently invented to exalt the 
temporal, at the expense of the spiritual power; and 3rd, 
because we consider the opinion of the illustrious Bellarmin, 
ancient, received, true, and necessary" 

At all periods the same doctrine has been taught, and not 
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by lesoU Ditiaes only, but by «11 theologiaas alike. It bai 
been preached under monardiies the most absolute, and 
without danger to the throne^ no less than in well ordered 
republics^ where the people could be reminded of their in- 
herent righty without any fear of trouble to the State. Car- 
dinal Qoitiy in the early part of the last century, spoke of it 
as an opinion that had been long received and established. 
Hermanu Busenbaum, and Liguorio clearly express this 
opinion: ''It is certain that the power of making laws 
exists among men, but as £gu: as civil laws are concerned, 
this power belongs naturally to no individual It belongs 
to the community, who transfer it to one or to more, that 
by them the community itself may be governed." 

In the compendium SatmcUicensey — ^which serves as a text- 
book to the Professors of ethics in the schools and universi- 
ties of Spdn, — ''It is universally admitted that Princes 
receive this power (the civil legislative power) from Gk>d; 
but at the same time it is maintained with more truth, that 
that they do not receive it direcUy^ but thr<mgh the medium 
of the people's consent ; for all men are naturally equal, and 
there is no natural distinction of superiority or inferiority. 
Since nature has not given to any individual, power over 
another, God has ponferred tins power upon the community ; 
which, as it may think it more proper to be ruled by one, 
or by many appointed persons, transfers it to one, or to many, 
that by them it may be ruled; according to St Thomas 
Aquinas. From this natural principle arises the variety in 
the forms of civil government; ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Princes, therefore, receive from God the power of com- 
manding ; for, supposing the election made by the whole 
State, God confers upon the Prince, the power which was 
vested in the community. Hence it follows that tlie Prince 
rules and governs, in the name of God, and whoever resists 
him, resists the ordinance of God, according to the words of 
the Apostle." 

BiUuart, a French Divine, who wrote in the early half of 
last century, when monarchical ideas were highly prevalent 
in France, inculcates the same opinions. 

Father Daniel Concinai a Roman writer, who fburished 
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tixmt ttie'trnddde of lltc^ 'cOatory, '^iq^iyd^ikiA H^'kiii Ud (XA- 
cmohf than perspicmty, the Hn^rtant' oponii^ 6f wMch 
there is question. Having shown how it is tbb^xttMfot- 
stood, that civil power comes from God, he writes as foUbws : 
"it is evident, therefore, that the power exis^g in tie 
Prince; the King, or m many persons, whether nbbled or 
plebeians, emanates from the community itself, directly, or 
indirectly ; for if it came immediately from Gkxi, it would be 
manifested to us in a particular manner, as iti the in(^tim<Ses 
of Saul and David, who were chosen by God. We conader, 
therefore, erroneous, the doctrine, that God communicates 
this power immediately and directly upon the King, the 
Prince, or any other head of supreme government whatso- 
ever, to the exclusion of the tacit, or expressed consent of 
the public. This discussion, it is true, is one of words rather 
than of things, for this power comes from God,, the author 
of nature, inasmuch as he has ordained and appointed, that 
the public, itself, shall confer, upon one or more, the power 
of supreme government, for the preservation and defence oi 
society. The nomination of the person or persons appointed 
to command, being once made, their power is said to come 
from God, because society itself is bound by natural and 
Divine right, to obey him who commands. In fact^ it is the 
will of God that society should be governed, whether by 
one individual, or by several. In this manner the several 
opinions of Theologians are reconciled with each other, and 
the oracles of Scripture appear in their true sense: 'He 
that resisteth power, resisteth the ordinance of OtodJ * There 
is no power but from God.* ' Be subject, therefore, to every 
human creature, for God's sake, whether to the King, Ac.' " 

(This recognition of Divine power in the aJTairs of man- 
kind, does not, by any means, do away with the various 
media of human acts and institutions, through which civil 
authority is at first communicated and afterwards exercised. 

On the two points contained in the question of Divine 
right, — ^the origin of civil power, and the mode in which it 
is communicated, — ^the learned Spanish writer, Bolmes, dis- 
courses in the following eloquent manner: 

" The ft)fmer point— the orig^ of civil i^i&wei'-^ i ques- 



tioQ of doctrine. No Catholic can entertain any doubt upon 
it. Tfaie s^ond is open to discussion; and various opinions 
may be formed upon it without interfering with faith. With 
regard to Divine right, considered in itselfj true philosophy 
agrees with catholicity. In fact, if civil power comes not from 
God^ to what source can we trace its origin ? Upon what 
solid principle can we support it ?. If the man who exercises 
it does not rest upon God, the legitimacy of his power, no 
title will avail him to uphold his right It will be radically 
and irretrievably null. On the contrary, supposing author- 
ity to come from God, our duty to submit to it becomes 
evident, and our dignity is not the least hurt by the submis- 
sion ; but, in the other supposition, we see only force, craft, 
tyranny, but no reason or justice ; perhaps a necessity for 
submission, but no obligation. By what title does any man 
pretend to command us? Because he is possessed of super- 
ior intellect? Who had the right of adjudging to him the 
palm? Besides this superiority does not constitute a right; 
in some instances its direction mignt be useful to us, but it 
will not be obligatory. Is it because he is stronger than 
we ? In that case the elephant ought to be the king of the 
entire world. Is it because lie is more wealthy than we ? 
Reason and justice exist not in metal. The rich man is born 
naked, and his riches will not descend with him into the 
tomb. Upon earth, they have enabled him to acquire pow- 
er; but they do not confer upon him any right to exercise it 
over others. Shall it consist in certain faculties conferred 
on him by others? Who has constituted other men our 
proxies ? Where is their consent ? Who has collected their 
votes? or how cafa either we or they flatter ourselves that 
we possess faculties equal to the exercise of civil power? 
and, if we do not possess them, how can we delegate them?" 

WHETHER nt AKT CASE ESTABLISHED POWER CAN BE CONSCIEN- 
TIOUSLY RESISTED. ' 

Protestint and phil6s6piical writers admit, indeed, " that 
th6 principle of religious royalty is elevated ; moral and sal- 
utary; but that it is diflScult to combine with it the rights of 

■ ■ ■ t 
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Nothing in this wold can be more elevated; or nidre; moral, 
or more salutary, or more calculated to secure permanently 
the peace and well-being of society, than the royalty which 
the learned statesman thus highly compliments. But history 
shows, at the same time, that it has proved a better safe- 
guard to liberty — ^than any system of civil rule by which it 
was preceded. The truth is, that before this christian roy- 
' alty was established, mankind had exhausted their ingenuity 
in devising forms of government, under which society should 
not only enjoy peace and order, but also liberty. The true 
J)rinciples of government were forgotten or neglected ; and, 
hence, neither royalty, nor republicanism was found adequate 
to the end in view, Christianity appears. If not oiily 
blesses, but instructs the power by which the world must 
be ruled. It says not that this or that form shall be prefer- 
red. But it insists that under all forms, the duties of power 
shall be fulfilled. It says not only that kings must under- 
stand these duties, but that they must also be the study of 
all who hold rule among men: "All ye who judge (govern) 
the world, receive instruction.'* Erudimini qui Judicatis 
terram.'^ Does royalty forget this precept? Does a king, 
elated by tae success of his arms and the greatness of the 
people over whom he reigns, pretend that all power centres 
in his person? He is at once corrected. Religion, although 
every other influence, whether moral or material, may have 
been subdued, raises her voice in the cause of justice and 
humanity. " T?he kingdom is not made for the kinig, but the 
king for the kingdom. For God has constituted kings to 
rule and govern, and to secure to every one the possession 
of his rights; such is the aim of their institution; but if kings, 
turning things to their own profit, should act otherwise, 
they are no longer kings, but tyrants." — (St. Thomas de rege, 
PrinCj c. //.) In such doctrine as this, there is surely 
nothing adverse to Uberty. It is "elevated," it is ** moral," 
it is "salutary;" but it is not irreconcilable with a due mea- 
sure of hmnan fi'eedom. It combines admirably with " the 
rights of liberty," and it would be difficult to imagine any 
surer "political guarantee." Hear this doctrine still more 
pliunly unfolded; "Kings, Princes, Magistrates,^' writes 



the! Venerable PabToa, ^idl' jtirisdicfidn ii <H^da^ed^y -God 
for the prcfsfervation of his people/ not for their destittction ; 
for defence, not fpr offence; for man's right, and hot for Ms 
injury. They who maintain that kings can do as they pl^we, 
and who establish their power upon their will, open the way 
to tyranny: Those who maintain that kings have power to 
do as they ought, and what is necesisary for the preservation 
of their subjects andtheir croWn, for the exaltation of fiuth 
and religion, for the just and right administration of justice, 
the' preiServation of peace, and the 6uppk)rt of just war, for 
the due and becoming eclat of regal dignity, the honorable 
maintenance of their houses and families; speak the truth 
without flattery, throw open the gates to justice, and, to 
magnanimous and royal virtues." — (Palafox apvd'BahneSy 
cttjj. 53.) 

Even in France, at the time of its greatest despotism, 
these doctrines were fearlessly preached.- Louis XIV. was 
not an absolute monarch. He only imagined he was, when 
he said that "he was the state." (Vetaic'est woi.) He only 
desired to be so, when he expressed to Marshal d'Estr^es, 
his envy of the Persian Shah. He contrived; nevertheless, 
to forget, sometimes, that he was a christian, that is, a con- 
stitutional Idngl Refusing to accept the devaiing^ the moral, 
the saltUdry teaching of the Papacy and of the Gatholio 
church, he acted on occasions, with extraordinary harshness 
towards portions of his subjects, failing to reniember that all 
were alike his people and the objects of his royal soHdtude. 
But of this enough. Let its only insist that it H^rtis not in 
obedience to the lessons of MassiHon and Bourdalone, and 
Bossuet and Fenelon, that Louis XIV. oppressed and im- 
poverished his kingdom, by aggressive and extravagant 
wars,— or that he banished the poor Hugonots. 

Catholicity instructs kings and allmagistrates whatsoever, 
that they, as well as other men, have duties to fulfil It 
requires that the people, subject to tiieir authority, should 
obey them. Without obedience to civil rule, there could 
be no social order. In regard to this nnportant matter, the 
Papal church might be favorably contrasted with* all sepa- 
. rated sects. Boe^inally'j-they aU hold that relelEdttiis^'us- 
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tjlfiiable. Muij of them, whatever their teadimj;; ina;|[,be, 
are content to practice in^t and serVile submission. These 
are the extremes. Wisdom disowns fliem. So does the well 
informed Catholic. But may not circumstances oocur^ in 
which resistance; according to Catholic teaching, would not 
only; be allowable, but even expedient and laudable? Un- 
doubtedly. But how rare must not such circumistances be! 
T^ann^r might be carried to such an extent^ as, from its 
excesses, to render opposition lawful, whilst on other grounds 
it would be highly inexpedient^ and consequently criminal, 
inasmuch as it might occasion bloodshed and incalculably 
great national calamity, without any commensurate result 
In other words, circumstances might arise in which it would 
be lawful to oppose, I do not say, the legitimate civil power, 
but that established government which, from the complete 
neglect of its duties, and by violating every law of justice 
and humanity, had degenerated into an intolerable tyranny, 
and so ceased to be lawful authority. 
, Oh this most important subject, it is fitting that we should 
hear a very- learned Theologian suid eloquent orator, Father 
Ventura, the fellow student and friend of the reigning Pope, 
in his own incomparable style, will now instruct us^ in the 
first place, as to what^ according to Christian principles, 
must be avoided. 

"We must bear in mind, that foreign to, and beyond the 
pale of Catholic doctrines, there are to be found two distinct 
and mutually antagonistic systems, by means of which men 
seek a solace or a remedy for tyranny and oppression. One 
is submission to them with stupid apathy,— the other,, their 
repulsion by physical force. The former bends to them like 
a slave, — ^the latter rises up against them like a rebeL The 
one is called ^^jpfosswe obedience^* the other ^^acUve renstance," 
The former is the system of Mahommedan fatalism and infi- 
delity; the latter, that of heretical rationalism. But oh I 
how much more disastrous are such remedial means than 
the evils Ihey pretend to cure I 

'^ jQie systezn of pastive obedience^ or the inert resignation 
to a^ that ^hich power may please to dp with a people, 
conaigw to the ctspnofi of » VjnDXf usA oply tfait pfoper^, 
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tlid IxDQOEy and the life of t£« subject^ bnt.stiU rtnQte, ^ust* 
derstanding, his hefart^his conscitoQe, bis thougbta,^]:^^ X!^a- 
son, his will^— all-^ihe entire jof that whi^h makes _man 
worthy of the name of man. It degrade man into a brute, 
which is utterly and. c<«n];detely at the discretion of him 
who is its owner. It leaves' to man nothing of humanity 
exc^t the form; and even in tbatform, is not long to be 
found revealed the Divine origin of man, and his innate 

dignity. . .. . .^.. . :,.,,. .... 

. "The. system of jicUve resisicmeej ojr of 8e(^tion, whether it 
be adverse or triumphant, is ever fatal If triumphant^^ it 
merely makes a change of persons, and leaves unchanged the 
circumstances, and untouched the state of things, against 
which it was directed. The same parts are represented by 
different individuals; but, the tragedy is still enacted, and 
precisely in the same manner in which it had been previ- 
ously performed. The slave plays the tyrant, and he who 
had been the tyrant, wears the garb and danks the chains 
of the slave; and all goes on as befpre, to its sad and fitting 
catastrophe. The sovereignty of all is the slavery of all, for 
the profit.of a few. And if at any subsequent period the 
movement brings forth any advantage, such an event never 
occurs until a long period has elapsed, and untU those who 
created the movemient have paid for it with their Ijves, and 
until the traces of those passions which produced its triumph 
have been obliterated. 

" But woe t woe I to. a people if their attempt at resistance 
has failed. The wounded priije of tyranny is no longer to 
be kept withm any boundp^ . That which it did from caprice, 
it then believes that it is bound, as a matter of duty, to per- 
petrate. Before, it oppressed. because oppression was an 
instinct of its nature; and afterwards it oppresses because 
oppression is regarded as the necessary means.of its own 
conservation. Distrust changes to hatred, aijid hatred lashes 
itself into fury. Judicial forms are no longer attended to. 
Every thought is punished as an offence, and every word 
cpndemned as if it were sedi^on. Talent, wealth,, ;'y^^^) 
are converted into cringes, and £Uspiyq|o^ ^® .^^Ifl^? f^' 
cimt ground Har oCDdeomstioxL Fetters are m4& more 
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intary, ehai&s are' added to diain^ to bind the limbs of fi^- 
men/ whilst sycophants become more shameless, conrtiers 
iHore Tile, executioners more cruel, despotism more atroci- 
ous, and persecution more inhuman." 

The orator now contrasts with these two systems, two 
courses of action that are admirably in harmony witii the 
sublime teaching of Christianity, and which th6 soundest 
human policy cannot at the same time fail to sanction. 

"Between the^e two systems which, by opposite 
paths, lead generally to the same end — ^the ruin and slavery 
of the people — stands the system of Catholic christianily ; 
which, condeming rebellions ' and tumults, teaches xis to 
oppose to oppression, and especially religious oppression, no 
other species of resistance, but those of passive resistance and 
ttdive obedience, 

"Passive resistancey when the subject reuses to obey the 
commands of man, in matters which would be to the preju- 
dice of the duties of conscience, or in opposition to the laws 
' of G-od: hut passivehf J that is, suffering (and without having 
recoui'se to Physical force) those pains and penalties which 
are an honor to Him, when endured for the confession of 
His FaitL For our Lord Jesus Christ has said, that "all," 
even those who resist religious oppressionj "that take up 
the 6word, shall perish by the sword:" Orrmes enim qui 
acceperint gladium, gladio peribtmt; (Matt. XXVI., 62.) that 
is to say, that religious persecution should never be com- 
batted by the strength of the body, but by the virtues of 
the soul; that in a war, which is completely spiritual, we 
ought never to employ arms that are merely material, and 
by which, although we may succeed, yet we may also 
perish; that we should have recourse solely to spiritual and 
invisible arms, constancy in the faith — ^meekness—patience 
— and prayer; arms, of which as the use is noble, so is the 
success certain. When the maintenance of the true faith is 
in question, it is easier to overcome and destroy persecution 
by t;onsenting that our own blood should be shed, than by 
attempting to shed that of the persecutor. The martyr in 
his sepulchre is more terrible to the tyrant^ than the anned 
Tebd who feces himin the field. He who Buffers is ttvonger 
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than he who resists; he whoTeceir^fe abloW, than hinriqf ■ 
whom it i^ inflicted ; the chrifitiaa i^^ho suocumbs, than the. 
insurgent who conquets. : The christian children of Calvar j ■ 
were multiplied by being decimated; they received new 
vigor and fresh life by dying; they triumphed by being 
humiliated : * Quo plures meHmtirj plures efficimur.* (TertuK 
lian.) And while they won for themselves, in Heaven, an 
immortal crown, they assured to their bretlirien and the^ 
church, an invincible strength, and infallible victory on this 
earth. Ancient christian Rome, and modem Catholic Ire- 
land, constitute the clearest proofs of the truth and the suc- 
cess of this doctrine. 

" In prescribing, however, a passive resistance to a power 
oppressive of conscience and of faith, the teaching of Catho- 
licity intimates that there may be an active obedience^ Whilst 
it preaches the necessity of resisiing hy suffering, it permits 
also the practice of obeying by acting , for the purpose of 
escaping from injustice: the meaning of which is, that in 
condemning rebellion, the Catholic doctrine does not 
proscribe action — in forbidding violent resistance, it does not' 
prohibit the employment of such means as justice and' the 
laws allow: In requiring the subject to respect the rights 
of power, it does not require that he should renounce his ' 
own. 

"The selfsame St. Paul, who so strenuously inculcates 
obedience to legitimate powers, as in the order of things 
established by God himself, did nevertheless, himself appeal 
to Coesar, from an inferior tribunal. Ad Coesarem appeUo. 
lie did not renounce his rights, nor forego his pri\41eges as 
a Roman citizan, for such he proclaimed himself: Civis 
jRomamts sum. Thus, tlie Catholic system, whilst it exacts 
resignation in the subjects of a tyrannical government, does 
not mean that they should renounce the personal attributes 
of humanity, and that, as soul-less inanimate substances, 
they should abandon themselves to the sanguinary caprices 
of tyrants. Coincident with the ratiohal obedience of sub- 
jects, it also recommends a national lojralt^ from th^ai as 
men: JkUionabile pieejuium. :(BpziL)..WhiLe:it:iUB8|irea^- 
dience to power, it ^oetf not sanction etdir^rfsfiecijeftof powei; 



iuB le^HiMate; butlefektes fre^ tkexsourse'b^ :wliidh the wise, 
the prudclht^ and the ju6t - Ctti : protest' agfiinist oj^res^ioi} ; . 
and thds, it recoxfdO^s the dignity of man with social order.*"^ 

That in- the ^ which to bo nimy, appear, o^lytb. 
enchain thougl^^ and fetter its expression, is in reality, the 
greatest safeguard of mental fre^om, and the best guaranr 
tee for ^berty of, speech. The Papacy abhors coercion. I^ 
therefore, the bounds of reason and of prudence are trans; 
gressed, the temporal rule guided by its influence, has 
recourse rather to remonstrance, to admonition, to instruc- 
tion, than \o the stem appliances of human law. And yet 
there ha^ been, from time immemorial at Rome, a tribunal 
which takes cognizance of such public expressions of opipioh 
as are alleged jbo be in opposition to the teachings of that 
Diyine Religion^ to which the- Papacy is appointed to bear 
witness; but who ever heard that any, harsh and severe 
m^ure was put in execution by the Roman Inquisition? 
^Mjwiy things have been written, nevertheless, which were 
clearly at variance with soimd Theolo^. And has the 
searching eye of the Inquisition been blind to such things? 
Oi; seeing them has it wanted courage to expose and to 
chastise? By no means. But its punishments have ever 
been of a widely different nature from those which worldly 
tribunals are wont to inflict In matters of opinion, it 
ptoints out the truth, — ^it instructs,'— it argues and persuades. 
In, questions of faith, it bears witness, and pronounces 
whetiier the views that are subjected to its examination be 
in accordance with' Apostolic testimony. True such child- 
ren of the church — and such of her ministers as oppose her 
tea(^^ng, and obstinately rebel against her Divine authority, 
by virtue of which she will testify to all christian truths, 
imtil the end of ages, must by this same authority be 
punished. But by what penalties ? By stripes, imprison- 
ment; death evei; ?. By non^ of all these. The Inquisition 
of Rome, although qualified to try every species of cnme 



to'nik'flict the piinisliment of' death. Bat tiiat drftftd 
tribunal" siirely does punish. ITuddutrtedly; Atod he'whd' 
obsCinateif persists in giving expression to opinions prored ' 
to be illrfbunded and erroneous, incurs through its instru- 
mentality, the censures of the church. Only when there i»'^ 
question of those things to which the church and its head' 
on earth, arie appointed to bear witnei^, can such censures 
be pronounced. In all b^des, there prevails the utmost 
freedom of thought and of discussion. ^^In dubUs UbertasJ* 
Where, in what nation, under what form of government 
does the like measure of liberty obtain ? In scarcely any" 
of our modem republics is there any hberty of thought 
whatever. If any one be inclined to doubt this statement^ ■ 
let him repair to the Southern States of the American union, ' 
and express his idea of human liberty, and his dptestaiion 
of the slave system, he will speedily learn, and perhaps to 
his cost, how far it is consistent with truth, and how, and 
in what degree, a most highly lauded republicanism is calV 
culated to secure liberty of speech. We know too, how 
rudely have been used in the Northern States, men of highly 
respectable position, who presumed to think differently from, 
the surrounding multitude, on the important subject of edur 
cation. It is also in remembrance that, under the shadow 
of the British Constitution, an author of distinction, aiX 
English gentleman, who indulged in various moral and theo- 
logical speculations, that did not happen to be in harmony 
witli the crude ideas of the peasantry around his mansion, 
was compelled by violence and malicious fire-raising, which 
left him without a house, to abandon his country. In the 
British parliament, even, the most free and independent of 
all representative assemblies, there ore Umits to the freedom 
of the tongue. And yet who will say that that honorable 
house claims dominion over thought^ when it sentences a 
member who has given utterance to indiscreet expressioxis, 
to acknowledge the' eupr^nacy of .the repfresentative body, 
and beg pardon on Ids knees? Nor with Quch at0Dj9Pi§nt 
for an undue use of that liberty which our free constitntiDD 
coDoedes, does the hoiue cm every oocMum net mliified. 
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iiToiie G^Ma bAve as yet fprgot that a very eminent member/'' 
a gentleman no less renowned for dignity of character, than 
for his ancient and hencfl*a1:de descent^ was condemned by 
this same assembly to the pain of imprisonment in its dun- 
geons, because he was not pleased to understand the precise 
measure of liberty of speech that even a British subject is 
privileged to. enjoy. And this measure is unquestionably 
great. But it has its Umits. And is it not highly reasonable 
thathe who should endeavor by imprudent^ and even criminal 
elfMressions of opinion, to sap the foundations of the state, to 
overthrow the constitution, or insult the representatives of 
the people, or the person of the sovereign, should be judged 
and punished ? In such a state of things, even i^ on occa- 
sions, a certain amount of injustice should ensue, there is no 
British subject who does not rejoice. Must there, then, be 
one law at liondon, and another at Rome ? This cannot, be. 
It is the one great law to which the immortal Cicero bears 
witness, and which is every where the same.—*" Non aUa 
Bomce et cdia A^ienis." 

But the temporal Government of Rome does not always 
take example &om the moderation of the Spiritual authority. 
It would be strange if it did not, considering the close alli- 
ance. The temporal may be under the necessity of doing 
in the fulfilment of its functions, or even for its own preser- 
vation what the spiritual power would refuse to sanction. 
We cannot admit any such necessity. It never can be. 
advantageous to any government, to set aside, even for an 
apparently laudable purpose, the laws of justice and human- 
ity. The Papal Government, nevertheless, did so act not 
long ago, when there was question of saving its reputation 
with foreign States. It cruelly banislied an unc^ending 
correspondent of an* eminent London newspi^r, solely on 
account of his zeal and industry in supplying the news of 
the day to his employers. If it were so, there could be no 
question as to the offence against justice and humanity. If 
on the other hand, the man whom the Romans, through the 
medium of their Qovemment, expelled from their city, was 
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not an inoffenrive character/ was not a fiuthfbl and truthful 
correspondent^ but a person of more than doubtful reputa* 
tion, who was more notorious for his crimes, than celebrated 
for good qualities and noble deeds, and who instead of des- 
patching true accounts of what was passing in Rome and 
the Roman States, conveyed to the office of the London 
Thnes, to be thence distributed over the civilized World, the 
most fictitious narratives, giving them as the true record of 
passing events, and building upon them the most gross and 
calumnious misrepresentations, doing every thing, in a word, 
that he could devise, in order to bring into disrepute the 
Government of the Pope, and so weakefn his temporal 
authority at a time when it was threatened by powerful 
States, as well as by great but untoward poUtical infiuenoes ; 
if such, indeed, was the man whom Rome cast forth fVom 
within her walls, the cause of justice and of humanity was 
not only not slighted, but eminently served, and wisely 
promoted. It is not difficult to decide who were the viola- 
tors in such a case of liberty of speech, whether they who 
so moderately punished its violation, or he who was guilty 
of perverting the highest privilege of freedom, to the vile 
purposes of slander, falsehood and misrepresentation."* 



* The following letter to Uie Waekli/ Bsffistsr will show what fl6ri of 

penon the eorrespondent in question wm : 

Stafford Club, Feby. 15, ISM. 

Mt Dbak Sir,— I enclose a copy of a note addressed by me last week, 
to the Sditor of the Timst. I need hardly say I had no answer. The 
fact is, as you well know, that the Tifnss^ correspondent at Kome, who 
was thence summarily dismissed a few davs after his arrival, is the 
notorious Gallenga, whose malachite handed stiletto and its possessor's 
Intention of maknif -the King ofSardlnia share thto same fiiteasOount 
Rossi, the Pope's Minister in 184S, are fresh in the memory of all who 
followed the course of public events at that time. But of course, we are 
not sorprlsed to fftad tnat the Tinus* **own correspondent'' is a well 
known political assassin. I would only call the attention of some of 
those good Catholics, who believe in any degree, in that unscrupulous 
Jonm^rs account of the state of things in Borne and Itaigt generally, to 
the fkct, that the THmst had suppressed the *'damning name of their 
eorrespondent in Borne, and then launched one of its most ribald tirades 
of abuse against the Holy Father, and his Oovemment, for the expulsion 
of their "anonymous*^ correspondent, as though he had been **wamed 
off,** simply as a correspondent of the *4eadingIoumaV* and not as a 
notorious political assassin. How long are we to be hoodwinked as a 
nation by this atrocious and systematic war on a grand scale ? 

I may add. that, whereas, the Timet laments its innocent and *'hlgb* 
ly respeetable** eomqiOBdent's peeoniary lots. The faet is. that ue 
iMiUee oflHWl him an ample compensation for the loss he might sustain 
by having engaged hia apivtiBMif* for aooM aiNiiaa...iMv*ttf4nM«<l 
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,If io * amity, yfiut^ bw M^^JB been f^ntawt^7 Gslbo- 

. lie, ^lere has, at all times, prevailed more liberty as regards 

.. ttis.'exyreg^n of thought than in any other nation, there is 
so room to doubt as to what is the real spirit of Cathalicitj 
as concerns tbis important matter. But who, out of Spun, 
\vill believe .that there, more than anywhere elfle, the people 

.have alwaja enjoyed liberty of speech? Such, howeyffl, is 

. tile ftpL And what renders belief in thisrespectBodif&cult 
with many, is the very thing which madeiiberty of thought 
ai)d . jvoTd so practicable in Spain ; — and this is that the 
pe<^ile of that country have been always eminently Catholic. 
.The greatest degree, one would say, of freedom of thought 
is peculiarly the privilege of Catholic peoples. And whilst 

. .they .enjoy it. in plater measure, they use it wilh more wis- 
dom,. apd witliout danger to themselves, to religion, or to 

. the Btat«. 
. The Spanish monarchy was singularly ;despotJc, especially 
in the time ofEjng Philip lU. But t^ien, even, there pre- 
. , vailed inSpaiuthemostcompleteliberty of speech. Authors 

..under Philip's reign,, instead of extolling absolutism, wrote 
in support of quite opposite theories,, and with a degree of 
freedom and baldness whidi would aatoniah, even in our 
own times. The book of Father Mariana, de Begt et Regit 

, Jmtitvtione, whicli was burned at Paris ,by. the hand of the 
public executioner, had been publiEbed in. Spain, as Babnes 

■ relates, eleven years before, without the least obstacle to its 
publication, either oh the part of the eccleciastic^ or dvil 

' authority. . It was even at the instigation of D. Q-arda de 
euloB lo varkxupipan; jon at leul, irUI not dMllns 
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XjCbt la bellnving Ihnl Alienor Osll^nEn, jour Boionn' ntrrnpordent, 
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- dlnlB, Ch(irlegAlban,lii1M3F If, is 1 tasTe reuon m believe, he )• 
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' LoaiBB^ who WW tutor :taFlulip^IIL, and mbfiequentlj Arch- 
bishop of (Toledo^ that Mariana undertook the work. It 
was, moreover, intended for the instruction of the heir ap- 
parent It is impossible to speak with more freedom than 
it does, of kingly power, to condemn tyranny more jstrongly, 
or to proclaim more loudly popular rights. Not^withstand- 
ing the very liberal views it inculcates, this work was pub- 
lished at Toledo, in 1^9, in. the printing office of Pedro 
Rodrigo, printer to the king, with the approbation of the 
superiors of religious orders of the greatest eminence— ^those 
of the society of Jesus, in particular, imder the generalship 
of Claude Aquaviva. if ore important still, there was added 

• • • ■ ■ r ■ 

the royal sanction, and a dedication to the king himself. — 
Not satisfied with all this, Mariana, on occasion of publish- 
ing another work, his Spanish version of the history of Spain, 
which he also dedicated to Philip III., says, addressing the 
king : " I last year dedicated to your majesty a work of my 
own composition, upon the virtues which ought to exist in 
a good king, my desire being that all princes should r<sad it 
carefully and understand it" 

If we examine the political opinions of the learned author 
we shall find that hid theory of civil power is as Uberal as 
any modem democrat could desire. In drawing a parallel 
between the king and the tyrant, he says, without hesita- 
tion or ambiguity : " The king exercises with great moder- 

■ ■ 

ation the power which he has received from his subjects. — 
Hence, he does not, like the tyrant, oppress his subjects as 
slaves, but governs them as freemen ; and having received 
his power from the people, he takes particular care that 
during his life the people shall voluntarily yield him sub- 
mission." (Lib i. : cap. 4.) 

So wrote monks in Catholic Spain, with the sanction of 
their superiors ; so wrote the subjects of an absolute mon- 
arch in the land of the Inquisition, which was a royal tribu- 
nal ; and yet, no censure was pronounced, no edict from the 
crown interdicted the publication of opinions that were so 
freely expressed. The work of Father Mariana, on the con- 
trary, was honoured with the complete approval of both 
diiirch and state. Many other writinj^ypi^ jg^^yloted, 



in which the same Iiberty:of expression is ersg^loyed, the 
same liberal opinions inculcated* They all tend to shew how 
groundless are the fears, and how unfounded the ideas of 
those who maintain that the Catholic church is. hostile to 
liberty, and has not only not hastened, but retarded the 
emancipation of mankind from the state of slavery in which 
she foimd them.* T£e truth is that Catiiolic principles are 
the best safeguard of liberty, and in those. countries is free- 
dom of thought and speech the greatest where these princi- 
ples are most deeply rooted. Let us now hear how a Spa- 
nisli writer, who was also a distinguished Catholic divine, 
accounts for the extraordiniary liberty of speech which pre- 
vailed in Spain, without the. slighest danger to the church 
or to the state, and under the shadow of the terrible Spanish 
inquisition. 

"How does it happen," enquires Balmes, *'tliat at the end 
of the sixteenth century the Council of Castile was not 
■alarmed at the bold principles of Mariauja, in his book de 
Jiege et Regis InnstUvUcme^ whilst those of the Abbe Speda- 
lieri, at the end of the 18th century, were such a terror to 
it? The reason of this lies not so much in the contents of 
the works as in the epoch of their pubUcation. The former 
appeared at a time when tlie Spanish nation, confirmed in 
religious and moral principles, might be compared to those 
robust constitutions capable of bearing food difficult of diges- 
tion. The latter was introduced amongst us when the doc- 
trines and deeds of the French revolution were shaking all 
the thrones of Europe, and when the propagandism of Paris 
was beginning to perveijt us by its emissaries and books. — 
In a nation in which reason and virtue prevail, in which 
evil passions arc never excited, in which the well-being and 
prosperity of the country are the only aim of every citizen, 
the most popular and liberal forms of government may exist 
without danger. For in such a nation numerous assemblies 
produce no disorder, merit is not obscured by intrigue, nor 
are worthless persons raised to the government, and the 
names of public liberty and felicity do not serve as means to 
raise the fortunes or satisfy the ambition of individuals. So 
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also in a country in which Religion and morality rule in 
every breast, in which duty is not looked upon as an empty 
word, in which it is considered really criminal to distuiib 
the tranquility of the state— to revolt against the lawful au- 
thorities, — ^in such a country, I say, it is less dangerous to 
discuss, with more or less freedom, questions arising from 
theories on the formation of society, and the origin of the 
civil power, and to establish principles frkvorable to popular 
rights. But when these conditions do not exist it is of little 
use to proclaim rigorous doctrines. To abstain from pro- 
nouncing the name of people, as a sacrilegious word, is a 
useless precaution. How can it be expected that he who 
respects not Divine majesty should respect human power ?" 
— Balmes' dvilissaUon, c. 62. 

THE ARGUMENT AGAINST PAPAL RULE, FOUNDED ON THE AL- 
LEGED STATE OF THE POPULAR MIND, CONSIDERED. 

It is, no doubt, highly advantageous to the Catliolic world 
that the iPope should be a sovereign prince, and, as such, 
beyond all danger of coercion by other powers and sover- 
eignties. But are the Catholics throughout the earth, nu- 
merous and influential though they be, entitled to require 
so great a sacrifice on the part of the subjects of the Pon- 
tifiT as that they, to the prejudice of their own interests, 
should submit unwillingly to his authority ? To this ques- 
tion, to which more importance is ascribed than it deserves, 
it might be, once for all, replied, that supposing what is al- 
leged to be the case, the subjects of the Pope would not be 
in a worse positioix than other peoples. Where is tiie people 
that enjoys that government which it would prefer ? Or 
what people can be named that has been able, in all free- 
dom, to choose for itself a government ? If we consider the 
nations of our time, it will be difficult to find even one that 
has been favored to exercise this privilege, or that does not 
owe its form of government, and its position in regard to 
other nations, to events and circumstances over which it had 
but little or no control. Some peoples by great, and cer- 
tainly, not always warrantable efibrtjs, have succeeded in 
destroying the systeris of role wfiich they possessed. But 
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republics of modem Europe. Without him, what would 
these governments have^been ?g If, indeed, they had ever 
come into being,J independently of the reconstituting influ- 
ence of the Papacy, they would have been nothing better 
than rigid types of kingly rule on the one hand, and on the 
other, of fierce, untamed, and untamable democracies. 

When, accordingly, there was question of reorganizing 
society, after tlie effete despotism of Kome had passed away, 
men found in the Papacy, a mode of government, than which 
nothing more excellent could be devised. " The christian 
councils," says a distinguished Protestant writer, " were the 
first examples of representative assemblies. There, were 
united the whole Roman world. There, a Priesthood which 
embraced the civilized earth, assembled by means of dele- 
gates, to deliberate on the affairs of the universal church. 
When Europe revived, it adopted the same model Every 
nation by degrees borrowed the customs of the church, — 
then the sole repository of the traditions of civilization. It 
was the clergy who instructed them in the admirable system 
which flourished in the Councils of Nice, Sardis, and By- 
zantium, centmies before it was heard of in the Western 
world, and which did not rise in the " woods of Germany," 
but in the Catacombs of Rome during the sufferings of the 
primitive christians."* 

If remote peoples who, on the dissolution of the Roman 
Empire, experienced the necessity of establishing for them- 
selves regular governments, could find no better model than 
the great spiritual poUty of the Papal church, it cannot be 
supposed that that temporal Sovereignty, which was as the 
earthly inheritance Divine Providence had assigned to the 
Popes, remained unmodified by its close proximity to the 
more important government, whose care is the spiritual 
well-being of the whole human race. Nor has it been at 
any time denied the aid ot this better influence. It has 
experienced it in greater measure, and profited by it more 
abundantly than any other social organization in the world 
The Papacy has never ceased to be the soul and life of the 
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earthly rule that has subsisted so long in conjunction with 
it Hence it is not difficult to account lor the wisdom, the 
goodness, the most kindly consideration for the shortcomings 
of humanity, and to say all, in one word, the liberality by 
which the temporal Sovereignty of the Popes has ever been 
distinguished. 

The church of which the Papacy is the chief organ and 
the head, is divinely appointed to bear witness, throughout 
all time, to certain truths, which it is of the highest impor- 
tance for mankind to know and believe. She can neither 
add to these truths, nor diminish them; neither can she 
interpret them in one way to-day, and in another way to- 
morrow. She is the witness of what has been committed 
to her keeping. And that she will always be a faithful wit- 
ness, the word that deceives not, is her guarantee. But 
beyond the range of revealed truth, to which the church can 
never cease to bear testimony, there is a wide field of en- 
quiry. And so long as the sacred deposit is not touched, 
the utmost freedom of discussion may rightfully prevail 
Why should charity between disputants be so urgently re- 
commended, nay, enjoined, if no disputation were permitted? 
In regard to manifestly essential points of Revelation, the 
belief of christians must necessarily be one. In necessariis 
umtas. But in those things that are not clearly a portion of 
that truth to which the church bears unerring testimony, 
opinion is at liberty. In duhiis Ubertas. Who shall say, 
that there is not thus presented to the human mind, with 
the full sanction of Hiat authority which is accused of wish- 
ing to enchain it, a field of investigation sufficiently. exten- 
sive for tlie exercise of all its faculties? Nowhere has this 
most liberal doctrine been better understood than at Rome. 
Opinion, persecuted in other lands, has ever foxmd refuge 
there. Even when it goes beyond its proper sphere, it meets 
with consideration. It is informed, and if possible rectified, 
but never harshly dealt with. The great maxim is ever 
k^pt in mind — " In omnibus chantasy Contrasts with other 
institutions, highly favorable to the Papacy, might here be 
established. Discardin^^ many fabulous and exploded ac- 
counts of imaginary persecutions, a few well authenticated 
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facts might be produced which would exhibit, in no amiable 
light, the heads and founders of opposing systems. Usurpa- 
tions are necessarily tyrannical They are often cruel. Since 
Geneva, herself, now deplores the errors of her Oalvin, it 
were unnecessary here, to bring into parallel, his cruelty, on 
the one hand, and on the other, the moderation, the kind- 
ness, even, of a tribunal of the Papal church, which, whilst 
it declared to be contrary to the testimony of all ages, the 
doctiines, it spared the person of the unfortunate man, who 
afterwards became the victim of the stem heresiarch. 

But had not Rome its Inquisition? In the interest of 
humanity, we rejoice that it had. In scarcely any other 
state was there ever a religious institution that was not more 
or less perverted to worldly ends. The Papal Inquisition 
was never thus tainted. Without stain, itself, it was able 
to correct whatever there was of evil in similar institutions 
elsewhere. If in Spain the Inquisition, which was in that 
country more, much more, a political than a religious tribu- 
nal, at any time used undue severity, Rome was, by univer- 
sal consent, entitled to apply the remedy ; and in the fiilfil- 
ment of this duty, the Papal Inquisition never failed. In 
Spain, an illustrious Archbishop incurs the displeasure of his 
Sovereign. ' The Inquisition, — more a royal than an eccle- 
siastical institution, — ^is made the instrument of persecution. 
But in those days of Spanish domination, powisr and glory, 
it says not a little for the superior influence of Rome, its 
superior enlightenment, its superior justice, that Carranza 
could carry his appeal before its high tribunal, could be heard, 
without molestation, from his all but omnipotent Sovereign, 
and hear the strictly impartial sentence, which, whilst it 
noted some verbal errors in his most learned and energetic 
writings, elicited from him an explanation, which raises him 
to the proud position of an eminent champion of the great 
christian church. 

But that must have been a terrible instrument of persecu- 
tion which caused so much annoyance to so eminent and so 
good a man. This is not the place for a history of the 
Spanish Inquisition. Let it suffice to say, that this tribunal 
WBB erected hf the Sovereigns of Spain,^Ferdinand and 
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Itebfillm-rras a, defence against the Jews and tlie Moors. 
The former had become odious in Spain, not only because 
of their hatred to the christian fisdth, but on account also of 
their usury and extortion. They were the sole money 
lenders of the country, in an age when regular banking was 
unknown. The power they thus acquired had become dan- 
gerous to tiie state, and the government for its own protec- 
tion, was obliged to legislate against them. It was a common 
priACtice with them, the better to mask their designs, to 
declare themselves christians. Some, no doubt, were sincere 
in conforming to tlie christian creed. It was to test their 
sincerity that the Inquisition was established. Many Jews 
were glad to embrace the religion of the ruling power, pro- 
vided that they could still follow, in secret, tiie practices of 
their ancient faith. The Inquisition rendered this extremely 
difficult — almost impossible. 

The Moors, after the conquest of Grranada, were, in regard 
of the victorious Spaniards, in the same position as the Jews. 
Dissimulation and hypocrisy were often had recourse to. 
.But all danger to the state, from their pretended Christianity, 
wouW, it was conceived, be obviated by the searching tri- 
bunal of the Inquisition. Thus did the Sovereigns who had 
been so successful in war, and had raised their country to 
the pinnacie of grandeur and renown, hope to prevent the 
return of Moorish and infidel rule, as well as Jewish mon- 
opoly and usurpation. In this they completely succeeded. 
I^ on the contrary, they had allowed Jewish and Moorish 
influence to increase, until the necessity fbr a renewal of 
hostilities had arisen, and if new victories had crowned their 
arms, this age, which now only carps at their persecuting 
spirit, would celebrate in fine writings and eloquent orations 
their warhke fame. 

As Ferdinand and Isabella had erected the tribunal in 
question, for the purpose of destroying Jewish and Moorish 
ascendency in their dominions, so did Philip II., not unmind- 
fiil of the policy of his predecessors, employ this mighty 
engine against the nascent protestantism of his time. By 
tlie Inoyuisition, mcwe perhaps tiian by any other means, did 
he mooeed m exdudkig firom his temtoriea tiiia' modem 
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philosophy which was, at that time, not only heresy in the 
church, but also rebellion against the state. In the low 
countries it triumphed over his arms, which so many victo- 
ries had crowned. In Spain it quailed and fell before the 
Inquisition. This may well account for the violent writing 
so frequently indulged in by protestant authors. If they 
would only confine themselves to facts, we might, perhaps, 
discover grounds for sharing in their indignation. But this 
would only be the spirit of the age in which we live, waging 
war against the geni\is of a long departed era. 

The Spanish Inquisition was, indeed, a terrible mstitution. 
The Protestantism of the sixteenth century was more terri- 
ble still The Protestantism of to-day, is all sweetness, all 
compassion, all philanthropy. Its tender sympathy with 
the unfortunate race of Israel, can only be equalled by its 
fellow-feeling with the good people of the Turkish empire 
and their reforming Sultan. The dreadful inquisition of 
Spain pursued and punished Jews, who professed Christian- 
ity, and practiced Judaism ; Moors, who publicly renounced 
their infidelity, and followed in secret^ the superstition of 
their Prophet. Protestantism, whilst yet in its primitive 
excellence, before it had degenerated into the mild and inof- 
fensive philosophy which men are so anxious now to con- 
sider it, was intolerant alike of all Jews. Hear its chief 
teacher, the Prophet^ the very Mahomet of its creed. 
"Their synagogues ought to be destroyed, their houses 
pulled down, their prayer-books, the Talmud, and even the 
books of the Old Testament, to be taken from them ; their 
Babbis ought to be forbidden to teach, and be compelled to 
gain their livelihood by hard labour^" Such was the teach- 
ing of Luther, as related by Seckendorf) one of his apologists. 
Protestants who read this, will remember, when meditating 
on the severities of the Spanish Inquisition, that^ not indeed, 
in the time of the more humane protestantism of this age, 
but in the palmy days of grand Inquisitors, — there was a 
Protestant Torquemada. 

The conduct of the Spaniards towards Jewish converts 
who relasped into Judaism, rigid though it was, contrasts 
favorably with the barbarity of the early Protestants towards 
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allJews whomsoever. The severity of Spain, was no doubt, 
dictated by the policy of the time which beheld imminent 
danger to the state, in the numbers, the wealth, the influence 
and the hostile mind of the Jewish people. It was reported 
moreover, and generally believed in Spain, that the obnox- 
ious race were guilty of many crimes against the christian 
population, such as poisoning, sacrilege, ccmspiracy. They 
went so far, it was believed, as to crucify christian children, 
and, the more to show their contempt for reUgion, the,; 
perpetrated these atrocities on occasion of the greatest of the 
christian festivities. A Spanish knight, of the family of Qnz- 
man, actually beheld a child crucified in the house of a Jew, 
when the christians were celebrating the Eucharistic sacri- 
fice. No wonder if the resentment of the people was 
enkindled. The very thought of such atrocities causes, at 
this length of time, a thrill of horror, and we ceaae to be 
astonished at Spanish cruelty, and can marvel only that the 
Spaniards and their Sovereigns should have been able to 
restrict themselves to the punishment of convicted hypocrites 
and apostates. 

If we look now to Rome, we shall find that there, instead 
of vtogeance and indignation, there prevailed the true spirit 
of the Gospel. This was well understood, and especially by 
all who were in dread of being pursued by the Spanish 
Inquisition. Such persons fled, if it were possible, to Rome. 
Many availed themselves of the right of appeal to the Holy 
bee. And the Papacy, as it had power, never fwled to en- 
force this right During the first filly years of the existence 
of the Inquisition, innumerable cases were summoned from 
Spain to Rome ; and in every case the condition of the ac- 
cused was amehorated. The Roman tribunal, under the 
mild influence of the Papacy, always inclining to the side of 
mercy and indulgence. It was the constant study of the 
Popes to restrict the Inquisition — to cause it to respect the 
laws of justice and humanity. On this account they had to 
contend with the most powerful monarchs. The Catholic 
Sovereigns anxious that all cases coming under the cognizance 
of the Inquisition, should be finally decided in Spain, urgent- 
ly requested that the Holy Father should name a judge of 
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appead in that country. T6 this he consented ; and the first 
of these Judges was the Archbishop of Seville. A great 
number of appeals from the Spaniards of Seville were 
still, however, carried to Rome. In a bull of 2nd August, 
148^, the Pope formally alluded to these appeals which 
vrere made by the appellants on account of the danger they 
incurred of being arrested by having recourse to the Arch- 
bishop of Seville. Some of those who thus appealed to the 
justice of the Holy Father, had already, the Bull stated, re- 
ceived the absolution of the Apostolic penitentiary, and 
others were about to receive it The Pope complained, 
moreover, that indulgences granted to divers accused per- 
sons, had not been sufficiently respected at Seville. He 
then proceeded to admonish, in a manner worthy of the 
chief Pastor, the illustrious Sovereigns, Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, observing to them, among other things, that mercy 
towards the guilty was more pleasing to God than the sev- 
erity which it was desired to use. He urged, as an example 
to them, the good Shepherd who follows the sheep tiiat has 
gone astray, and concluded by exhorting them to treat with 
mildness those who voluntarily confessed their faults, and 
by desiring that they should be permitted to reside at Sev- 
ille, or any other place they might choose^ and that they 
should be allowed to enjoy their property as if they had not 
been guilty of the crime of heresy. The Pope, who address- 
ed these sublime lessons to the most powerful monarchs of 
the time, was in advance of his age, no doubt, and in diar- 
metrical opposition to it. But he was not in advance of the 
Papacy, nor at variance with its teaching. The enUghten- 
ment, the humanity, the philanthropy of the nineteenth 
century, one would say, had shed their radiance upon him. 
But no. It was the genius of the Papacy ; — that i^uit of 
knowledge and christian love which was the same yesterday, 
as it is to-day, the same in the first, and second, and third 
centuries, when it preached justice and benevolence to the 
persecuting Oeasars, as in the fifleenth, when correcting the 
perverse mind of the time, it preached clemency to kings, 
and mutual charity to christian peoples ; and, as when now, 
in the nineteenth, the tide of public opinion no longor 0owt 
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Ing ia opposition to it^ but rather pretending to giiide it, and 
bear it along in its mighty current^ it proclaims aloud that 
unchanging trutib, of which it is the faithful d^ository, — • 
that justice and that humanity of which it is now, as.it has 
over been, the unen-ing witness — the perfect model. 

The model, undoubtedly; for have not its deieds been 
always in accordance with its words of peace and love and 
pardon? In Spain, at the close of tiie 15th century, when 
popular indignation ran high against the Jewish race, in- 
stances occured, although not so frequently as has been 
alleged, of extreme sentences having been put in execution 
on the persons of Jewish converts who had returned to 
Judaism, or who practiced it in secret. But Rome was never 
doomed to witness such awful scenes. It would, indeed, 
have been a profanation of the Holy City. "It is a re* 
maricable thing," says the most learned Spanish writer, 
Balmes, "that the Roman> Inquisition was never known to 
prQUounce the execution of capital punishment^ although 
the Apostohc Bee was occupied during that time by Popes 
of extreme: rigor and severity in all that relates to the civil 
administration. We find in all parts of Europe scaffolds 
prepared to punish crimes against religion. Scenes which 
sadden tlie soul wet*e every where witnessed. Eome is an 
exception to the rul^ ; Eome, which it has been attempted 
to represent as a monster of intolerance arid cruelty. ■ It is 
true that the Popes have not preached, hke Protestants, 
uniyersal toleration; but facts show the difference between 
the Popes and the Protestants. The Popes, armed with a 
tribunal of intolerance, have not spilled a drop of blood ; 
Protestants and Philosophers have shed torrents. What, 
advantage is it to the victim to hear his executioners pro- 
clum toleration ? It is adding the bitterness of saf casin to 
his punishmeht.' The conduct of Rome in the use she made 
of the Inquisition, is the best apology of Ciatholicity against 
those who attempt to stigmatize her as barbarous and san^ 
guinary. In tru^, what is there in common between catho- 
licity and the excessive severity employed in this place or 
thot^ in the extraordinary situation in which many rival 
mees were placed, in the piidsenee of datiger which meottoed 
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one of them, or in the interest which the kings had in main*^ 
taining the tranquility of their states, and securing their 
conquests from all danger ? I will not enter into a detailed 
examination'^of the conduct of the Spanish Inquisition with 
respect to Judaizing christians ; and I am far from thinking 
that the rigor which it employed agidnst them, was prefer- 
able to the mildness recommended and displayed by the 
Popes. What I wish to show here is, that rigor was the 
result of extraordinary circumstances, — ^the effect of the 
national spirit, and of the seyerity of customs in Europe at 
that time. Catholicity cannot be reproached with excesses 
committed for these different reasons. Still more, if we pay 
attention to the spirit which prevails in all the instructions 
of the Popes relating to the Inquisition ; if we observe their 
manifest inclination to range themselves on the side of mild- 
ness, and to suppress the marks of ignominy with which 
the guilty, as well as their families, were stigmatized, we 
have a right to suppose that if the Popes had not feared to 
displease the kings too much, and to excite divisions which 
might have been fatal, their measures would have been 
carried still further." — (BcUmes' Pi^oiettantMm and CcUhaUcUy 
in iheir ^ects on the civiUzation oflhjMrope.) 

The Moors, a savage African race, had maintained a ter- 
rible war against the christian monarchy of Spain, for the 
long period of eight centuries. They were conquered at 
last But their hatred to their ancient enemies, whom they 
had defied so long, was not extinguished. They could not 
be reconciled to their defeat. A proud and warlike nation, 
they could but ill brook the state of subjection and humilia- 
tion to which the fortune of arms had reduced them. But 
they found it expedient to temporize, — ^they disguised their 
wrath and their resentment Many of them even assumed 
the mask of the profession of Christianity. Their hypocrisy 
must be unveiled. And the conquering people directed 
against all who were of Moorish blood, whether Moors, or 
Mooriscoes, the terrors of the Inquisition. The more humane 
spirit of the nineteenth century exclidms against such cru- 
elty, even as it has protested against the savage and useless 
massacres, whidi were lately had recourse to, by one of the 
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highly civilized nations of modem Europe, against a race 
who stood in regard to them, as nearly as possible, in the 
same position as did the Moorish people in relation to the 
Spaniards after the conquest of Granada. It cannot even 
be supposed that the Hindoo tribes were animated with 
such deep-rooted hatred to the nation that had governed 
them, during a comparatively short time, as that which eight 
centuries of barbarous war had implanted in every Moorish 
bosom. The Spanish people were deeply exasperated against 
the vanquished nation. The results of this deplorable feel- 
ing were the severities of the Inquisition. Our age con- 
demns such things. But it cannot boast that this superior 
wisdom is peculiar to the present time, or that a special 
revelation has at length been made of the great lessons of 
humanity. In favor of the vanquished, but still dreaded 
and hated Moors, the Papacy was heard to urge the dictates 
of humanity, when no other voice could be raised in their 
support In the fifteenth century it was not the custom or 
the fashion anywhere to advocate mercy towards Pagan 
offenders, or to maintain that relations of peace and amity, 
might safely be held with Jews and Infidels. Nevertheless 
the Roman Pontiff, although with as little hope perhaps of 
being heard as he is now when proclaiming truths that do 
not happen to be in harmony with the ephemeral notions of 
the time, exhorted, in truly christian language, the Sover- 
eigns and the people of Spain, to refrain firom measures of 
severity against the unfortunate Moors. TJie ignorance of 
these races, the Pope insisted, was one of the principal causes 
of their fatUts and errors. The first thing to he done, in order 
to render their conversion solid and sincere, was to endeavour 
to enlighten their minds with sound doctrine, 

LiBERALrrr or the papacy further considered. — political 

INSTITUTIONS. 

No regular Government the world has yet seen was ever 
condemned by the Church on account of its particular form. 
No doubt tlie Papacy has had, and still has its predilections. 
And it would be unreasonable to suppose that an institution 
which has itself been raised up for the greater good of man- 
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kind, should treat with the same favor every possible system 
of human polity; — ^that it should have the same praises for 
the monarchy that is irresponable and v^ithout check, and 
which may at any moment degenerate into absolutism and 
tyranny, aa for that which is surrounded by every safeguard 
nations can desire ; that it should smile lipon and bless, not 
only the republic that is firmly founded upon wisely con- 
ceived views of political Uberty, and provides with the same 
care for the rights, tlie privileges, and the happiness of every 
member of the community, but also that which has its origin 
in an excess of s^shness, and which, proclaiming aloiid 
unbounded liberty and the universal rights of man, endea- 
vours only to make the masses captive, for the benefit of a 
few. Tyranny alone excepted, there is nothing in human 
G-overnments repugnant to the mind of the Papacy. But 
tyranny from whatever source it may flow, whether it be 
the tyranny of kings or of mobs, it holds in abhorrence. 
Autocrats, who, laying aside all salutary and constitutional 
restraint, became tyrants, have been known to incur the 
di^easure of the Papacy and have quailed before its power 
— the power of reason, of justice, of humanity, of Uberty. 
Republics, degenerating into the worst of tyrannies, have 
alike fallen under its withering frown. The despotic rulers 
of ancient Rome, abusing tlieir authorityj sank into insigni- 
ficance before the advancing influence of the Popes. The 
monarchies of modem Europe, fostered by the Papacy, have 
risen at certain epochs to the height ofgrandeur and of ^ory. 
It was only in contending with this power, by setting reason, 
at defiance in violating the constitutions by which they 
existed that they lost ground, or even perished utterly. 
Why were they so favored ? Not more surely because they 
were monarchies, than because they were constitutional 
monarchies. The despotism of ancient Rome proved 
it3 ruin. The constitutionalism of modern Europe, so dear 
to Christianity, to the church, and to the Popes, preserved 
civilization and maintained the social state throughout ages 
of barbarism, of civil strife and politic al turmoil. Absolutism 
could not have Uved amid so many perils. The christian 
monarchies not only existed, but progressed and flourished. 
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shaking off by degrees the dust and the dross they had borne 
away with them from the wreck of the ancient heathen- 
fraine work. To say that the Popes cherished these noUe 
monarchies, is to say that they loved republics too. For 
what were these monarchies, if not republics, having a her- 
editary, sometimes an elective chief? Nor was the form of 
a repubhc odious to the Roman Pontiffs. Such systems of 
government have existed for ages, and still exist, within the 
immediate range of their mighty influence. 

It would be difficult to call to mind any monarchy which 
arose under the auspices of the christian chm*ch, — and such 
are all the monarchies of modem Europe^-that was not 
eminently constitutional Monarchs endeavoured, not un- 
frequently, to extend unduly their prerogatives. But their 
tendencies to absolutism were invariably met by resistance 
that they were seldom able to overcome. And when every 
other barrier against oppression was broken down, that 
s^orded by the Papacy remained — " confronting in the mid- 
die ages tyrants and hostile kings with the same spirit with 
which it confronted Attila." In the days of it8 prolonged 
ascendency it was the surest safe-guard of the people's r i^ts 
— ^the recognized and constitutional bulwark of liberty. 

But is it not said that the Popes encourage despotism, by 
maintaining the Divine right of Kings ? On this important 
matter the Roman Pontiffs have never held, have never 
preached, have never acted upon any other do<;trine than 
that which the church has invariably taught This doctrine, 
as laid down in the sacred Scriptures and in the writings of 
the most eminent Theologians, it will not be out of place 
now to consider. It is somewhat different from what sep- 
arated churches hold, and have at certain epochs loudly 
preached. The despotism of the Papacy too, has, at more 
than one period, been their favorite theme. They boasted 
at the 'same time their OAvn superior Hberality, Nvliilst they 
were in reality less liberal than the Popes. 

" There is no power that does not come from God." — (St. 
Paid to (he Ramans.) — This looks like Divine right undoubt- 
edly. The Divine right of Power, but not of Princes. 
Socie^, like the family, consists of members that are mutu- 
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lion that can be relied on ; and I have the pleasure to ob- 
eerye that light is now beginning to penetrate the darkness 
which has hitherto enveloped this question. There is al- 
ready a greater chance that Italian independence will be 
established on a more legitimate basis, free from all foreign 
intervention, and in such a way as to favor the cause of 
fidelity, of truth, of honor and general order. (Cheera)" 

Let there be no foreign intervention, it is constantly said, 
and we shall soon see the end of Papal Rule, as well as that 
of all the other Italian Sovereignties. Such, however, are 
not the views and sentiments of the Italians themselves. It 
has been most satisfactorily proved, those people themselves 
being the witnesses, that such of them as are subjects of the 
Pope, instead of being discontented and anxious to do away 
with the existing government, and substitute for it either a 
republic or a foreign monarch, highly appreciate, and are 
stead&stly devoted to, the wise and paternal government of 
their Pontiff Sovereign; while the subjects of the other 
Princes, as well as the inhabitants of the revolutionized por- 
tion of the Papal States, are only prevented by the armed 
intervention of foreign powers from declaring in frivor of 
their rightful Sovereigns. It is not denied that there are 
reformers and constitutionalists in those States. But they 
are not ignorant that aU reforms must be the fruit of time 
and of opinion, and that under the sway of enlightened and 
benevolent sovereigns, aided by the learning and counsel of 
able and conscientious statesmen, such changes in matters i 

of civil polity as are adapted to the wants of the people, will I 

not be delayed beyond the time when circumstances call for ] 

and justify their adoption. 

Not having been able to discover any traces of the alleged \ 

dissatisfaction and desire for radical change, among the j 

populations of the Papal States, any more than among those 
of the neighbouring principalities there is no need for argu- i 

ment^ as regards what it might be necessary to concede to 
the wishes of so many millions of our fellow beings and 
fellow christians. j 

The people of the States of the Church are, however, so 
much governed by the clergy rather than by competent 
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laymen, that they ought to be dissatisfied They do not 
themselves think so. They are so far, indeed, from consid- 
ering discontent a duty, on account of any clerical element 
in their government, that they generally prefer as civil ma- 
gistates, Prelates and other clergymen. Count Rayneval, 
some time ago ambassador from the Emperor of the French 
to the Court of Rome, says : " The Provinces administered 
by laymen^ amongst others those of Ferrara and CamennOf 
are sending deputation upon deputation to the government^ for 
permission to have a Prelate appointed. The people are not 
accustomed to lay delegates. They refuse obedience and res- 
pect to these latter. They accuse them of confining their inter- 
est to their own families ; and there is nothing, even to their 
wives, which does not give rise to questions of precedence 
and etiquette. In a word, the government which, to satisfy 
this pretended desire of the population to be ruled over by 
laymen, reserved a certain number of places for them, fmda 
this disposition opposed by the population themselves," 

And what should there be in the clerical state to disqualify 
for civil duties? Is it that the mind grandly developed as 
it is, by the knowledge proper to that state, is incapable, or 
less capable than it would otherwise be, of applying to those 
studies, that are essential to the temporal magistrate? So 
far is this from being the case, that the largeness of view by 
which the well educated ecclesiastic is distinguished, pecu- 
liarly fits the mind for the profitable consideration of every 
thing connected with civil government But this doctrine 
is best preached by examples. And such are not wanting. 
Was it narrow and one-sided views, such as some sophists 
of our age ascribe to the clergy, that produced such eminent 
statesmen of the clerical order, as Ximenes in Spain, Mazarin 
and Richelieu in France, Wolsey in England ; and so many 
of the Popes, who have not only been celebrated for ecclesi- 
astical learning, and all the qualities demanded by their 
sacred character and office, but also by their superior states- 
manship? 

We have seen at the commencement of this work, with 
what Uberality of view, with what benevolence, with what 
self-sacrificing devotedness to the people's welfare, the reign- 
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log Pope laboured in his capacity of a civil mi^g^trate, wHen 
Archbishop of Spoleto and Bishop of Imola. We have seen 
also how high he stood in popular estimation. It may well 
be doubted whether any layman in authority was ever so 
highly considered, and so sincerely beloved. No layman 
could have applied with the same freedom of mind to public 
cares. Nor could any with a family, or relatives, dividing 
his attention and solicitude, as well as claiming a share in 
his temporal substance, have shown that generosity which 
often led, not only to the sacrifice of his personal income, 
but on some occasions even of every thing he possessed. 
The people could not be blamed for this preference,nor accused 
of narrowness of view, in considering the Prelates of the 
Church more fitted by their education and habits of mind, 
for the important work of civil- government, than laymen 
generally can be, who, however highly educated, can never 
claim exemption from many of those things by which the 
mind, if not wholly engrossed, is at least diverted or dis- 
tracted. It has not, however, been considered advisable, 
that a great number of the Clergy in the Roman States, 
should, in addition to the avocations of their sacred c^ce, 
bear a part in the duties of temporal government These 
duties are almost all fiilfilled by laymen. Comparatively 
few ecclesiastics are called to share with them the cares and 
the toils of State afiairs. The following table will show 
the relative numbers of Lay and Clerical persons, who are 
charged with the administration of Rome and its Provinces. 
Whoever reads it, will be forced to acknowledge that the 
church dreads not to see in her places of authority, the well 
educated Laity. 
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All who are here alluded to as KclesituUcSj are iiot neoe»* 
sarily Priests. Count de Eayneval had occasion to show, 
^' with proofs in his hands, that the half of these supposed 
Priests were not in orders. * * * The Roman 
Prelates are not all bound to enter into Holy orders. For 
the most part they dispense with them. Can we then call 
by the name of Priests those who have nothing of the Priest 
but the uniform ? Is Count Spada a more zealous or a more 
skilful administrator now, than, when in the costume of a 
Priest, he officiated as Minister of War? Do Monsignor 
Matteuci, (Minister of PoHce,) Monsignor Mertel, (Minister 
of the Interior,) Monsignor Berardi, (Substitute of the Sec- 
retary of State,) and so many others, who have liberty to 
marry to-morrow, constitute a reUgious caste, sacrificing its 
own interests to the interests of the country, and would 
they become, all of a sudden, irreproachable if they were 
dressed differently ? If we examine the share given the 
Prelates, both Priests and non Priests, in the Roman ad- 
ministration, we shall arrive at some results which it is im- 
portant to notice. Out of Rome, that is, throughout the 
whole extent of the Pontifical States, with the exception of 
the capital, — in the Legations, the Marshes, Umbria and all 
the Provinces, to the number of eighteen, how many eccle- 
siastics do you think are employed? Their number does 
not exceed fifteen, — one for each Province, except three, 
where there is not one at alL They are delegates, or as we 
should say, prefects. The councils, the tribunals, and offices 
of all sorts, are filled with laymen. So that for one ecclesi- 
astic in office, we have in the Roman Provinces one hun- 
dred and ninety-five laymen." 

RIOHTS OF PEOPLES. — PRETENDED RIGHTS OF FACTIONS AND 
INCONSIDERABLE SECTIONS.— OPINION OF "tHE TIMES." — 
NUMBERS, AND EXTRAORDINARY INCREASE OF CATHO- 
LICS. — ENLIOHTENED OPINION AND NOBLE CON- 
DUCT OF GREEKS AND PROTESTANTS. 

The public opinion of the time, coinciding with the inva- 
riable teaching of the church, requires that) generally, the 
clergy should be exempt from temporal cares, in order the 
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better to apply^ with undivided mind, to the more importatit 
duties of their sacred office. The government of the chief 
Pastor, in admirable harmony with these noble and well 
founded views, has never ceased to set the example, as we 
have seen, of allowing to devolve on the lay members of the 
community, the principal burthen of things temporal and 
material. It agrees, besides, with the philosophy of the 
time, in aU those things wherein it surpasses the wisdom of 
bygone ages, the nineteenth century in fact, having been 
disciplined by christian teachings, to better modes of thought 
— ^to milder habits — ^to more humane legislation. That great 
Institution, therefore, of which the Papal temporality is only 
the outpost and the earthly bulwark, harmonizing so admi- 
rably with the spirit that now pervades society, what party 
or what influence is there that can justly or consistently call 
for its abolition? It cannot surely be any number of indi- 
viduals, or any government professing to hold the ideas, and 
to be animated by the spirit of the age. There exists indeed 
a party which holds very decided opinions on the system of 
rule by which mankind ought to be governed. But the 
wisdom and humanity of the time repel this faction and their 
doctrines. The British press, which cannot be accused of 
any predelection for Papal rule, only gives expression to the 
general voice of Europe and the civilized world, when it 
stigmatizes the chief of this party as, 

" An incendiary J whose murderous designs expand in pro- 
^^ portion to his own sense of security, and who has no such 
^^ regard for the safety of his dupes" — {Hie Times,) 

Does a monarchy aim at the abolition of the Pope's tem- 
poral state ? It can only be with a view to its own aggran- 
dizement. For the Papacy has ever been the stay of well 
ordered monarchies. Is it a republic, or a constitutional 
power, that would deal the fatal blow, it could only have a 
sinister end in view; for the Papacy, although it may rather 
lean to monarchy, looks no less with favor on well regulated 
republics, and lends them its powerful aid. Does despotism, 
jealous of all power it is unable to control, seek to lessen the 
influence of the Roman Pontiff) — to undermine his throne, — 
its conduct is easily understood. The two powers are essen- 
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tially antagonistic. The one, however, anxious to eav«r 
appearances, is, when circumstances urge, or its policy pre- 
scribes, intolerably oppressive. The other, under all circum- 
stances, and in defiance of Immany policy, condemns oppres- 
sion, and in the very face of tyrants, hurls anathemas agidnst 
tyranny. The former regardless of the improved spirit of 
the age, makes war on liberty, on justice, on honor, on 
humanity ; the latter, equal to the age, and before the age, . 
leads the van in the great march of human progress, aiding 
and encouraging every useful effort, guiding and inspiring 
the toils and meditations of the patriot; not only blessing 
and consoling the unobtrusive labours of christian love, but 
opening every day new fields for philanthropic zeal, and 
promoting well conceived and meritorious plans for the im- 
provement of mankind, and for the continuance of the wished 
for reign of peace, order, justice and humanity. 

Does a family, — does a dynasty seek the ruin of the Papal 
States, — the mystery may be solved. Ambition has made 
a new conquest. Its votaries and its slaves must follow in 
the track it has pointed out. Is new territory within their 
reach, cost what it will they must grasp the tempting prize. 
Is more extended influence to be attained, is the new power 
to be more firmly rooted in the midst of other powers, or 
above them all, no sacrifice will be spared. Does justice set 
its bann on certain ambiguous proceedings, — justice is a lion 
in the path, — ^it must be battled with^^ and trampled down. 
Inordinate ambition holds nothing sacred. Its votaries, once 
under its control, war with Heaven itself, and they would 
think little of extinguishing the vital flame, — the vivifying 
light which Heaven has shed upon the world. 

Opposed to such influence, is the still greater influence of 
the whole civilized earth. Shall it be said that the general 
interest which this mighty power sustains, has no right 
against the particular interest of undisciplined ambition? 
For what besides does the general interest claim support? 
For no ideal good, — for no untried system,: — no newly devised 
scheme, — no chimera sprung but yesterday from some fev- 
ered brain. No such thing as this; but a time hallowed 
Institution to which humanity has clung for so many oenntu- 
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lies with indestructible affection. Consider it in a merely utili^ 
tarian point of view ; tlie experience of ages bears witness to its 
usefulness. And who dare say, even among those who caip 
at the usages and discipline of the Papacy, that it has not 
been in every age a blessing to mankind ? From the un* 
worldly nature of its teaching, it may subject some to incon-' 
venience; of others it requires sacrifices; but without offer- 
ing injustice to any, it never fails to keep in view the general 
good. The men of short vision and narrow mind will see 
in all this nothing but evil ; just as these same individuals, 
if^ indeed, the pursuit of science had any charms for them, 
would, in searching the earth for proofe of the genial influ- 
ences of the sun's rays, discover only parched deserts and 
burning sands. 

The nations are interested in the great Institution. It is 
their possession. Time has consecrated this right. They 
are its people. Let them depose it if they will But until 
they do so, it must be considered as unassailable. 

If the Catholic communities only were its defenders, and 
alone claimed an interest and a right in its safe and inviola- 
ble state, their unanimous voice, now so powerfiiUy raised 
against the most iniquitous and unprovoked spoliation of 
which history bears record, possesses an imdoubted title to 
be heard. These children of the Holy Father inhabit every 
cHme. Their numbers are beyond calculation. Their influ- 
ence, wherever they dwell, is proportionally greater than 
their numbers. Without delaying to enquire how it is so, 
let us now consider how numerous are at this day the cath- 
olic people, in all those countries and quarters of the globe, 
whence they are sending forth with such determination of 
will and purpose, their eloquent and moving, and irresistible 
appeals in behalf of the rights of the chief Pastor. 

According to researches made by learned men, the result 
of wliich was given in " The Sdmtific Miscedany^^ some five 
and twenty years ago, the number of cathoUcs throughout 
the world, — in Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and Oceanica, 
—was 254,655,000. 

If we consider how rapidly catholics have increasead da- 
ring the last quarter of a centuiy, we need have no hesitation 
n reckoning them, to-day, at 300,000,000. 
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Whether we take as a test the nmnbers of the catholic 
people, as they are now in the great cities, compared with 
what they were some twenty-five or thirty years ago, or ihe 
actual attendance in the churches, on Sundays, we shall find 
that there is ample ground for believing that the increase 
has been fiiUy aa great, as, without general and exact statis- 
tical data, we can suppose it to be. 

In the city of Liverpool, in 1831, there were only eleven 
Priests, five churches, two poor schools, and a catholic popu- 
lation of thirty thousand. In 1859, the number of Priests 
had risen to sixty, of churches to seventeen, of schools to 
fifteen, and of cathoUc people, to one htmdred and fifty thou- 
sand. This catholic population contains some who have 
made fortunes Almost colossal, and many who, by honest 
energy, have achieved a desirable competence. That portion 
of society which consists of the market dealer, the petty 
shopkeeper, the skilled artizan, the humble labourer, is in a 
transition state. The man who but a little while ago was 
but a rude labourer, now keeps a small and very plain shop. 
Next year he will improve it, and go on steadily rising. 
This is beyond question a type of thousands. 

The attendance at church on Sunds^s, in this same city 
of Liverpool, which is unquestionably one of the greatest 
strong-holds of the Protestant world, is a no less remarkable 
proof of the extraordinarily rapid increase of the catholic 
population. It has been ascertained that the Protestants of 
Liverpool, of all denominations, with 143 places of worship, 
show an actual attendance at church on Sunday, of 44,599. 
The Catholics have only thirteen churches, and their atten- 
dance for the whole Sunday, amounts to 44,632. ^That the 
numbers of CathoUcs, attending church on Sundays, should 
have come within the last few years to equal, and, even, in 
a certain degree, to surpass that of the numerous and res- 
pectable Protestant population of our great cities, is indeed 
no sKght proof that the increased number of Catholics is not 
over estimated. It is no misrepresentation to speak here of 
our cUieSj Liverpool being a type of them all. What has 
been said of it^ may also be said, especially as regards the 
increase of the Cotholic population, of Manchester, BirQujajg;- 
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hun, Glasgow, Newcastle, and other places of commercial 
renown. But may there not have been in some coimtries, 
addling off in the Catholic population? In Ireland for in- 
stance, during the dread&l days of famine and pestilence, 
there was a visible lessening in the numbers of the Catholic 
people. Since that disastrous time, however, they have 
been steadily on the increase. And whatever loss the 
sweeping scourges may have caused, is abundantly counter- 
balanced by the rapid growth of Catholic congregations in 
the new world. There, they arise together with great cities 
which aheady vie with those of Europe, in wealth, splendour 
and population. If, in these cities, large churches and mag- 
nificent Cathedrals are built, it cannot be that there are no 
people to fill them, no hands to aid in their construction. 

Nothing, however, could show so well the augmentation 
of the church, in our time, as the great number of Dioceses 
it has been found necessary to erect It is not yet fourteen 
years since the accession of the reigning Pope, and he has 
already, urged by the wants of the daily increasing Catholic 
world, estabUshed no fewer than fifty-six new Dioceses.* 

In addition to the great Catholic host, of the numbers, and 
importance, and influence of which too great an estimate 
can scarcely be formed, there are some eighty millions of tiie 
Greek church who differ so slightly fi:om christians of the 
CathoUc rite and communion. Of these some sixty millions, 
through the enlightened and magnanimous Emperor, who, 
if not positively the Ruler, is undoubtedly the most influen- 
tial Protector of the Russo-Greek church, have protested 

*Db. Gumming.— It is not to be expected that the notorious Dr. Onm- 
m\ng will ever intentionally say anyttiing favourable to the Catbolio 
Obarch, yet somehow the tmtb does transpire in some of his ontpourings. 
For instance, in a lectare this month at Brentford, he says : — He would 
do the priests of the Church of Borne the justice to say that a more earn- 
est, more energetic, a more industrious body, he did not know in any 
portion of our church ; thev were labouring incessantly for what they 
Delieved to be the truth, and he would that he could say without success, 
but be was sorry to say, toith great aucceaa. He saw going over to tbe 
Gbnrch of Rome, a section of the nobility and many ministers of our 
Oborob. These were well-instructed, and ought to have known better. 
In England, account for it as they could, it had made progreaa to attcih an 
tmUtU during the laat 20 year a that it had doubled ita churches and 
doubled itaprieata. In Scotland, he regretted to find that the Duchess 
of Bneceleuch, the wife of the most popular nobleman there, bad become 
a Boman Catholic, and the Dowager Dutchess of Argy le, a member of hit 
own flock, had also joined that ^\kroh,'^T^€tklp Segiater, 17ih, Mctreh^ 
J MO* 
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against the unjustifiable attack which has deq;>oiled the Hoi j 
Father of a third part of his States, and threatens to rob him 
of what remains. The Q-reek churches, in other parts of the 
world, are known to entertain sentiments no less friendly 
to the Patriarch of Western Christendom. 

But what shall be said of the 48,985,000* Protestant 
christians, who must surely be taken into account when 
there is question of what concerns the well-being of the 
christian church ? Do they join in the outcry that has been 
raised against the *^ Popt of Romt^^ by the less informed 
and low-bred portion of the British press? Far be it from 
us to think any such thing. Of the contrary line of conduct 
we possess the most ample proof. The enlightened Protes- 
tants of Germany, the children of those people for whom 
the great Leibnitz wrote, the learned and the high in rank 
have addressed to the chief Pastor, the expression of their 
sincere and heartfelt sympathy, no less than their detestation 
of the perfidious blow that has been aimed against his tem- 
poral sovereignty. 

Prussia, where the Protestant element predominates, has 
entered her protest The Protestant King and Protestant 
Government have remonstrated, with a determination of 
purpose, which, to their imperishable honor, history will 
record. They were even preparing to draw the sword in 
vindication of violated right and honor, when the Emperor 
of the French, wearied with blood and glory ^ withdrew from 
the scenes of carnage he had ordered on the plains of Italy, 
and for which he alone is responsible to the men of this 
generation, to posterity, and to God. 

The Protestant King of Belgium concurs with his people 
in their energetic denunciation of the wrong that has been 
done to the chief and Father of their church. 

Illustrious members of the British peerage, although hon- 
estly adhering to the Protestant communion, have not hesi- 
tated to denounce the Pope's undutifiil children and treach- 
erous enemies. They have also exposed the calumnies of 



* SoienH/to JAMeUany.— Yidt alio In appendix, the opinion of Baron 
Macaslay* 
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the infidel press, and laboured to originate throughout the 
country, a more sound pubUc opinion. 

British merchants of high character and status, although 
Protestants, have dared, whilst by so doing they exposed 
themselves to the most bitter invective, to write home to 
their country, from the towns of Italy where they are resi- 
dent, truthful accounts of the state of affairs, and have shown, 
on testimony that cannot be called in question, that in cen- 
tral Italy it is not the will of the people, (unless, indeed, an 
inconsiderable revolutionary faction can be so designated,) 
nor the vote of the people, that calls for the downfall of the 
Grrand Dukes, and the abolition of the Papal Sovereignty, 
but Sardinian ambition, Sardinian gold, and Sardinian anns, 
encouraged and sustained by the power of France, agcmut 
the tviU of France. 

THE END. 
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[Note— page 80.] 

COUNT RAYNEVAl's REPORT. — REFORM PERSEVERED IN AT ROME 

AFTER THE EVENTS OF 1848. 

As the necessarily narrow limits of this work do not admit 
of any further details regarding the political history of the 
Papal States, it may not be out of place here, to insert a 
summary of that celebrated state-paper, the report of Count 
Rayneval, French Envoy at Rome, after the restoration of 
the Pontifical authority, to his Government It shows that 
the Holy Father, although at first discomfited by the Revo- 
lutionary faction, was far from abandoning his plans of reform 
and amelioration. He only returned to them with renewed 
energy when he was restored to his states. The statement 
of Count Ryneval was never intended for publication, but 
only for the information of the French Cabinet It is dated, 
Rome, May 14th, 1856. 

"Pius IX. shows hiraseff full of ardour for reforms. He 
himself puts his hand to the work. From the very day 
Pius IX. mounted the throne he has made continuous efibrts 
to sweep away every legitimate cause of complaint against 
the public administration of affairs. 

" Already have civil and criminal cases, as well as a code 
relating to commerce, all founded on our own, enriched by 
lessons derived from experience, been promulgated. I have 
studied these carefiilly, — they are above criticism. The code 
des Hypothequcs has been examined by French juris con- 
suUsj and has been cited by them, as a model document 
Abroad (says this distinguished and able writer), these 
essential changes that are introduced into the order of things, 
these incessant efforts of the pontifical government to ame- 
liorate the lot of the populations, have passed unnoticed. 
People have had ears only for the declamation of the discon- 
tented, and for the permanent calumnies of the bad portion 
of tlie Piedmontese and Belgian press. This is the source 
firom which public opinion has derived ita m«s>^x^wv.. fe^si^ 
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in spite of well estftblislied facts, it is beliered in most plaoss^ 
but particularly in England, that the pontifical govermn«it 
has done nothing for its subjects, and has restricted itself to 
the perpetuation of the errors of another age. I have only 
yet indicated the ameliorations introduced into the organiz- 
ation of the administration. Above all, let us rem^nber 
that never has a more exalted spirit of clemency been seen 
to preside over a restoration. No vengeance has been ex- 
ercised on those who caused the overthrow of the Pontifical 
government; — ^no measures of rigour have been adopted 
against them, — the Pope has contented himself with depriv- 
ing them of the power of doing harm by banishing them 
from the land. In spite ot considerable burdens which were 
occasioned by the revolution, and left as a legacy to the pre- 
sent government — ^in spite of extraordinary expenses caused 
by the reorganisation of the army — ^in spite of numerous 
contributions towards the encouragement of public worka^ 
the state budget, which at the commencement, exhibited a 
tolerably large deficit^ has been gradually tending towards 
equilibrium. I have had the honor, recentiy, of pointing 
out to your Excellency, that the deficit of 1857, has been 
reduced to an insignificant sum, consisting for the most part, 
of unexpected expenses and of money reserved for the ex- 
tinction of the debt. The taxes remain still much below the 
mean rate of the different European states. A Roman pays 
the state 22 francs annually, 68,000,000 being levied on a 
population of 3,000,000. A Frenchman pays the French 
government 45 firancs, 1,600,000,000 being levied on a 
population of 35,000,000. These figures show, demonstra- 
tively, that the Pontifical States, with regard to so important 
a point, must be reckoned amongst the most favored nations. 
The expenses are regulated on principles of the greatest 
economy. One fact is sufficient The civil list, the expenses 
of the cardinals of the diplomatic corps abroad, the mainten- 
ance of pontifical palaces and the museum, cost the state no 
more than 600,000 crowns (3,200,000 firancs). This small 
sum is the only share of the public revenue, taken by the 
Papacy, for the support of the pontifical dignity, and for 
keepihg up the principal establishments of the superior 
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jocdesiastical administration. We might ask those persons, 

- so zealous in hunting down abuses, whether the appropria- 
tion of 4,000 crowns, to the wants of the princes of the 
<;hurch, seems to them to bear the impress"^ of a proper 
■economy exercised with respect to the pubhc rev enue 
Agriculture has been equally the object of encouragement, 
and, also, gardening and the raising of stock. Lastly, a 
commission, composed of the principal landed proprietors, 
is now studying the hitherto insoluble question of draining 

' the Campagna of Kome, and filling it with inhabitants. 
There is, in truth, misery here as elsewhere, but it is infi- 
nitely less heavy, than in less favoured cUmates. Mere ne- 

. oessaries are obtained cheaply. Private charities are nume- 
rous and effective. Here, also, the action of the government 
is perceptible. Important ameUorations have been intro- 

. duced into the administrarionofhospitals and prisons. Some 
of these prisons should be visited, that the visitor may admire 

r — the term is not too strong — ^the persevering charity of the 

^ Holy Father. I will not extend this enumeration. What 
I have said ought to be sufficient to prove that, all the mea- 
sures adopted by the Pontifical administration, bear marks 
of wisdom, reason and progress, that they have already pro- 
xluced happy results ; in short that there is not a single detail, 
of interest to the well-being, either moral or material, of the 
population, which has escaped the attention ot the govern- 
ment, or which has not been treated in a favorable manner. 
In truth, when certain persons say to the Pontifical govern- 

. ment, 'form an administration which may have for its aim 
the good of the people;' the government might reply, 'look 
at our act^, and condem us if you dare.' The government 
might ask, 'not only which of its acts is a subject of legiti- 
mate blame, but in which of its duties it has failed?' Are 
we then to be told, tliat the Pontifical government is a model 
— that it has no weakness or imperfections? Certainly not J 
but its weakness and imperfections are of the same kind as 
are met witli in all governments, and even in all men, with 
very few exceptions. I am perpetually interrogating those 
who come to me to denounce what tliey call the abuses of 
the Papal government The expression, it must be remem- 
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bered, is now consecrated, and is above criticism or objec- 
tion. It is held as Gospel. Now, in what do the abuses 
consist? I have never yet been able to discover. At least, 
the facts which go by that name are such, as are, elsewhere, 
traceable to the imperfection of human nature, and we need 
not load the government with the direct responsibility of the 
irregularities committed by some of its subordinate agents. 
The imperfections of the judiciary system are often cited. I 
have examined it closely, and have found it impossible to 
discover any serious cause of complaint Those who lose 
their causes complain more loudly, and more continuously, 
than is the custom in other places, but without any more 
reason. Most of the important civil cases are decided in the 
tribunal of the Eota. Now, in spite of the habitual licence 
of Italian criticism, no one has dared to express a doubt of 
the profound knowledge and the exalted integrity of the 
tribunal of the Eota. If the lawyers are incredibly fertile 
in raising objections and exceptions, — if they lengtlien out 
lawsuits, — to what is this fault to be attributed if not to the 
peculiarity of the national genius? Lastly, civil law is well 
administered. I do not know a single sentence the justice 
of which would not be recognised by the best tribunal in 
Europe. Criminal justice is administered in a manner equally 
unassailable. I have watched some trials throughout their 
whole details; I was obliged to confess that necessary pre- 
cautions for the verification of facts — all possible guarantees 
for the free defence of the accused, including the publication 
of the proceedings^ were taken. Much is said of the brigands 
who, we are told, lay the country desolate. It has fallen to 
our lot to pass tlirough the country, in all directions, without 
seeing even the sliadow of a robber. It cannot be denied 
that, from time to time, we hear of a diligence stopped of a 
traveller plundered. — Even one accident of this kind is too 
much, but we must remember that the administration has 
employed all the means in its power to repress these disor- 
ders. Thanks to energetic measures, the brigands have been 
arrested at all points and punished. When in France a 
diUgence is stopped ; when in going from London to Wind- 
er, a lady of the Queen's palace, is robbed of her luggage 
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and jewels, such incidents pass unnoticed ; but when, on an 
isolated road in the Eoman States, the least fact of this na- 
ture takes place, the passenger, for a pretext, prints the news 
in large characters, and cries for vengeance on the govern- 
ment. On the side of Eome, the attacks which have taken 
place at distant intervals, have never assumed an appearance 
calculated to excite anxiety. In the Komagna, organised 
bands have been formed, which taking advantage of the 
Tuscan frontier, easily escaped pursuit, and were for a time 
to be dreaded. The government declared unceasing war 
against them, and after several engagements, in which a 
certain number of gendarmes were either killed or wounded, 
these bands have been in a great measure dispersed. The 
Italians always depend for the completion of their projects 
on foreign support. If this support were to fail, tiien they 
would adopt a proper course much more readily than would 
be necessary. Meanwhile, in England and Sardinia, the 
organs of the press should cease to excite the passion^ and 
Catholic powers sliould continue to give the Holy See evi- 
dent marks of sympathy. But how can we hope that ene- 
mies, animated with such a spirit as influences the opponents 
of the Holy See, should put a stop to their attacks when 
they have been made in so remarkable a manner?" 



[Note— page 90.] 

The following sketch, from the Ottawa Citizen of Sept'r 
17th, 1859, of lectures delivered in St. Andrew's Catliolic 
Church, Ottawa, by Hie Rev. M, McD. Dawson, Sept, 1859, 
will shew what the principles, as well as the practice, of the 
Papal Church has always been in regard to slavery and 

LIBERTY : — 

SKETCH OF LECTURE H. AND LECTURE HI. 

The object of these lectures was to shew how important 
has been tlie part borne by the Popes and the Catholic 
Church in establishing freedom throughout the world. They 
found the great mass of mankind in a state of slavery. In 
every nation the number of slaves was incalculably superior 
to that of freemen. War and other calamitous circumstan- 
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ces were daily adding new victims to captivity. In a few 
years more not a trace of liberty would have remained, and 
the wish of the heathen tyrant would have been fulfilled, 
that the people had but one neck in order that he mfght the 
more speedily trample them to destruction. 

But degraded and enslaved as the world was, there wefe 
great and good and glorious things in store. The new phr- 
osophy is proclaimed. Men are no longer to be ruled by 
the cold and forbidding stoicism which repelled misfortune, 
and could smile only on those upon whom the world shed 
its favours. A religion, emanating from the God of love, 
shall henceforth sway the destinies of mankind. A priest- 
hood, through whose labors this reUgion shall pervade every 
land, and exercise its blessed influence over every people, is 
established forever. Trie to its sublime vocation, it knows 
no diflSculty, it dreads no danger, it shrinks from no sacrifice, 
it neglects no duty, however arduous its fulfilment -=- 
Time only will it require for the accomplishment of its lofty 
purposes. And all time is given to it. ** Lo ! I am with 
you always, even till the consummation of the world.'* 

Vain would have been the attempt to change, all at once, 
the state of society. Nevertheless, " the face of the earth 
must be renewed j" and there shall be a "new earth" as well 
as a "new heaven." The fiat is pronounced, and ahready 
the great work begins — the changing, the renewing of every- 
thing under the sun. For some time, as yet, the slave will 
be still a slave, but no longer the slave of prechristian times. 
His condition, wherever the Divine influence prevails, is so 
modified and improved that his fetters, it may be truly said, 
have already fallen from liis limbs. The master who was 
wont to hold him as his property, and to exercise over him 
the most despotic rule, even to the extent of inflicting on 
him the punishment of death, now treats him as " a most 
dear brother," beholds in him the image of Q-od, respects 
and loves him as a member of the same family ransomed by 
their common Saviour from a captivity more terrible than 
that of worldly bondage. 

As one among many proofs that this great moral revolu- 
^on was proceeding rapidly firom the time that the Toioe of 
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the Christian Pontiflfs was first heard among the nations, it 
may be called to mind that in modern times, we read not 
of any such appalling slave rebellions as darken the pages of 
ancient history. At Eome, Athens, Sparta, and other im- 
portant places in the Pagan world, the masters, who were 
as one in ten, lived in perpetual dread of their slaves. War 
not unfrequently broke out between them, and was waged 
with worse than barbarian fury. In order to obviate such 
evils, it was deemed necessary, strange philosophy I to 
practice towards slaves the greatest cruelty; "so many 
slaves, so many enemies," and systematic oppression every- 
where prevailed. 

In the early ages of the Church, ere yet the influence of 
Christianity became universally prevalent, there could have 
been no such provocation to revolt The slaves of Christian 
masters were no longer treated as such ; whilst those who 
lived under pagan lords were sustained in their misery by 
the hope of a happy change in their condition. In the days 
of absolute heathen rule, of undiminished tyranny, no such 
change could have been looked for. It is even beyond dis- 
pute, that when Christians became numerous and were not 
confined, as at the beginning they by no means were, to the 
more humble classes of society, their conduct, in regard to 
slaves and slavery, became the rule. The Pagans at first 
wondered, — perhaps admired, but found it in the end more 
wise, as far as heathen prejudices would permit, to imitate. 

Meanwhile, it becomes laudable and worthy of all admi- 
ration to enfranchise slaves. In this great work the Church, 
under the guidance of its High Priest, leads the way, and 
offers to mankind a bright example. 

So early as the Apostolic age. Pope St. Clement writes : 
" We have known many of ours who have devoted them- 
selves to captivity, in order to ransom their brethren." — 
LeUer to the Corin^ians. 

Neitner the Church nor its chief pastors, then, were indif- 
ferent as regards the emancipation of slaves, or rather let us 
say : they were so inflamed with the love of Uberty that 
they could not enjoy this inheritance, of which the world 
had been robbed, without extending it to other men. Their 
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S5eal in the great cause increases from day to day ; coundls 
are assembled ; means are therein devised for restoring lib- 
erty to captives ; thence are issued decrees exhorting, re- 
commending, enjoining that slaves shall be ransomed by all 
lawful means. It is allowed even to devote the property of 
the Church, and that portion of it, too, which is held most 
sacred, to the redemption of die enslaved. This laudable 
practice received the solemn sanction of the Church, and was 
regulated by its canons. Pope St Gregory orders **that no 
one at any time shall venture to disturb either them (slaves 
ransomed with the money of the Church,) or tlieir heirs (on 
account of the money paid for their ransom,) seeing (hat the 
sacred canons allow the employment of the goods of the Chvrch 
for the ransom of captives" — Lib : 7, epist. 14. 

Such was, in regard to slaves and their emancipation, the 
conduct of the Popes. Their teaching was no less favorable 
to the cause of Uberty. " In the beginning nature made all 
men free," says Pope Gregory I., "and they have only been 
subjected to the yoke of servitude by the law of nations. — 
Since, therefore, our Redeemer, by means of his Divine 
Grace, has broken the bonds of servitude which held us cap- 
tives, it is a salutary deed to restore to men, by enfranchise- 
ment, their native hberty." — Idb': 5, epist: 72. 

Christian communities tliroughout Europe vie witli one 
another in their zeal for the emancipation of slaves. 

Everything, at length, is ready ; the fulness of time is 
come ; the harvest of liberty is ripe ; the circumstances of 
the world demand a sweeping and decided measure ; Hie 
final blow is struck ; the greatest of revolutions is accom- 
plished. Pope Alexander III., at the head of a council of 
the universal Church, (1167) pronounces slavery abolislied. 

In reflecting on the arduous and prolonged labours of tlie 
Church, and the slow and gradual but sure operation of j 

Christian teaching, we must take into account also the mag- 1 

nitude of the evil that had to be struggled against, consider ' 

how generally it was diffused, and remember how firmly it ! 

had laid its grasp upon the minds of men. We shall then I 

the better understand how it required the unceasing toil of I 

80 many ages to achieve so great a victory ; we shall know 
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what it cost to purchase freedom ; we shall appreciate the 
triumph won for mankind by the abolition of slavery 
throughout Christian Europe. 

II. EPOCH, COMMENCING WITH THE ABOLITION OP SLAVERY IN 
EUROPE, BY POPE ALEXANDER ML, IN 1167. 

Christians had now to dread only the slavery that was 
beyond their borders, but which ceased not to assail them. 
The great Mohammedan imposture sends its hordes against 
the children of the cross. In the dreadful wars they are ob- 
liged to wage in self-defence, christians are often carried into 
captivity. Nor in the heat of battle only does the infidel se- 
cure his victim. Even in the intervals of peace, he scruples 
not to snatch from freedom her noblest votaries. The brave 
warrior who has spent liis best days in doing battle for her 
cause, is borne away, in a moment of supposed security, to 
the land of the heathen and the stranger. There, where 
neither humanity nor liberty are known, he is doomed to 
wear out his days under the galling yoke of servitude. The 
merchant, whose spirit of enterprise leads him to throw the 
ties of commerce around discordant nations, and bind them 
together in amity, becomes alike the victim of these fell in- 
vaders. He is reduced to slavery, and miist find in chains 
the only recompense of his care and toil. Nor is innocence 
respected. The youthfiil maiden, while playing with her 
companions by the sea-shore, and unconscious of danger, is 
pounced upon by infidel pirates, and is sold remorselessly for 
a price in the land of exile, of bondage and of infamy. 

For such great and intolerable evils, that inexhaustible 
love which ever animates the church will find a remedy. — 
And who more than the saints, whose histories adorn her 
annals, have been impelled by this divine principle to noble 
deeds? 

John de Matha, inspired by that charity which "beareth, 
believeth, hopeth, endureth all things," devotes to the cause 
of his captive brethren all that can enrich and adorn the in- 
dividual man — ^wealth, nobility of birth, sanctity of life, 
powerful intellect, boundless zeal. He aspires, he prays, he 
labors. His efforts are crowned with success. And now is 
founded, or rather arises in the full development of its exist- 
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6nce, the InstitiUe of ike most holg Trinity ^ for the redemption 
of captives. The Sovereign Pontiff, at that time (the 12th 
century,) so powerful, not only aflfords to the new order the 
weight of authoritative sanction, but also confers upon it 
additional riches, employs in its support his influence with 
foreign and even infidel potentates ; and facilitates, by every 
means in his power, the great and inappreciable labors of its 
members, in ransoming those numerous christians who 
groaned under the yoke of Mohammedan tyranny. 

Scarcely has this illustrious friend of oppressed humanity 
gone to enjoy his reward, when (1218,) there appears an- 
other and equally zealous soldier of the cross. Peter No- 
lasco, whilst meditating on the sorrows of so many christian 
famihes, whose members had been carried into exile by ruth- 
less Pagan invaders, and reduced to slavery, is inspired with 
the subUme idea of devoting his great wealth and still greater 
mind to the cause of enfrancliisement The Order of Mercy 
is founded. The Sovereign Pontiff of that day — Gregory 
IX — ^yields not in zeal and munificence to the most humane 
of his predecessors. And the order, with all the influence 
which Papal sanction could impart, and all the aid the treas- 
ury of the Pontiff could afford, commences its self-sacrificing 
work. Who shall say how many captives it restored to fi:ee- 
dom ? — ^how many children of christian famihes it was bles- 
sed to rescue from the profane grasp of the basest, the most 
cruel and the most degrading of all tyrannies. 

A little later, and the discovery of the new world, whilst 
it opens new funds of wealth, reveals also new sources of 
bondage and oppression. Avaricious adventurers, not satis- 
fied with gold and precious stones, nor yet with merchan- 
dize more valuable than either, will traffic in the very Uberty 
of the native populations. What a field for the labours of 
christian love I And it grows not cold at the sight of so 
much selfisliness. Touched with new fire, and as if wings 
were added to its zeal, it flies to the succor of the distressed. 
And not without great and comforting success, does it hasten 
to interpose the aegis of its protection between tlie oppressor 
and the oppressed — between tlie victim of avarice and the 
n^acious adventurer. 

Scareij has the cry of the eon^^^d i^^\i<^ the shores of 
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Europe, when the christian Pontiff, moved to sorrow, and 
filled with indignation, raises his apostolic voice against the 
new iniquity. A holy Bishop is the bearer of his message 
of peace and liberty. Although humanity must ever weep 
over the unfortunate natives of the new world, whom avarice 
retained vjdthin its iron grasp, there is abundant cause to 
rejoice that so many were rescued — that great and important 
conquests were acliieved for liberty. The Catholic,-too, will 
call to mind, and not without a well founded feeling of pride, 
that some four hundred years before the statesmen of Europe 
began to deliberate whetlier they should interfere in behalf 
of oppressed humanity, the cliief Pastor, in defiance of an 
empire that boasted itself the most devoted to his rule, lev- 
elled the thunders of the church against the unholy traffic in 
human blood. Pope Pius II., in the year 1482, denounced 
and subjected to the severest censures, such of the early 
emigrants of the new world as reduced the natives to slavery. 
And what might not be said of the labours, more than human, 
in the cause of liberty, of that apostolic man — the good, the 
great, the renowned Las Casas? And yet, what could he 
have accomplished? — what could the whole Dominican 
order, of which he was so eminent a member, have achieved 
without the aid of Papal power? What other influence in 
the world could have even contended at that time, with the 
great and potent monarchy of Spain ? And fortunate it was 
for humanity and liberty, tjiat there existed a high priest 
who, true to his subUme mission, and superior to all human 
considerations, could dare to advocate the cause of the 
defenceless natives, in opposition to the most formidable 
nation of the time; — who could proclaim aloud, and with a 
voice that was not to be resisted, the rights of man, and the 
Uberty and fi-atemity of all men, ages before these high and 
holy things became as a mockery upon the lips of those 
pretended sages — the pliilosophists of the eighteenth century. 
With slave-holding, even in its most mitigated forms, our 
more enlightened age has no sympathy. Nor does it toler- 
ate at all, the inhuman traffic which treats the children of 
certain foreign races as mere articles of merchandize. But 
whence has it derived these salutary and noble ihstincts? 
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From no other source than the inTuiable teaching of tb 
Pipal church, and from its most urgent ^peals at all time 
and under all circumstances, in behalTof oppressed humsnitj 
Against the slave systems of modem times, the Popes hav 
raised their voice with no less boldness, and eoterted the: 
influence with no less efiect than they were wont to do i 
lliose early ages, when the battle for Uberty raged immed 
aielj around them, and moved society to its depths. 

Pope Pius H., as we liave seen, towards tbe close of tli 
fifUenth century, denounced the crime of reducing, to bone 
age, the natives of tbe newly discovered countries of Aitu 
rica. Paul III., in the sixteenth centutj, issued apostol 
letters to the Spanish nation requiriog that it should refipc 
the liberty of the people, over whom it had recently obtain* 
dombion. Urban VIII., early in llie 17th century, address* 
the Portuguese, at that time a rich and powerful natio 
[protesting agwnst tlie gross injustice of reducing to slavei 
lie natives of their new dominions. In the 18th centur 
Benedict XIV. confirmed all the most humane ordinanc 
(if former Pontiffs against slavery, and addressing the Bisbo' 
(if Brazil and some other countries, speaks more urgciitl 
if possible, than any of his predecessors, in behalf of tl 
mSatiTig natives, forbidding that they should be reduced 
slavery, or retAined in that unnatural state. This most ii 
[lortant object called forth also the pastoral solicitude of i. 
lite Sovereign Pontiff Gregory XTI., whose apostolic lett* 
Hgain^t trading in slaves, and against holding in bondage tht 
idrtady reduced lo ilavery, many of us may remember, havii 
read when they were first issued on the 3rd day of Novel 
ber, 1830. Pope Pius TIL, likewise, at the beginning 
the present century, zealously interposed his good offi( 
with men in power ybr tht complete aboliiion nf slavery anui 
Chrisiian$. 

Who now sliall doubt who they were, who first advoc! 
td, and, with so much power and efficacy, the high prin 
pies of humanity and justice which in our times so genera 
ubtain; and which, ere long, may wchope, will so complete 
pervade every bosom, that there will not exist a man w 
itii31 tolerate for one moment the sad and degrading sp* 
t»cle of slavery. 
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[Note— page 98.] 

ORIGIN OF THE POPE's TEMPORAL SOVEREIGNTY. 

Extract from a sketch in the Ottawa Tribune, of 20th 
August, 1859, of a Lecture on the temporal Sovereignty 
OP the Pope, delivered by the Rev. Mn. McD. Dawson, in 
St Andrew's Oatliohc Church, Ottawa, on Sunday, 14th 
August, 1859. 

" So necessary has it been towards the freedom of their 
spiritual state and the exercise of their high functions among 
all Christian nations, that the Popes should be independent 
sovereigns, that, by the favor of Divine Providence, they 
have from the earliest ages enjoyed this privilege. — Scarcely 
had the extreme violence of Pagan persecution ceased, and 
whilst the Emperors possessed, as yet, all their power, when 
the Christian High Priest was in reaUty the Judge of the 
Roman people. — So early as the third century, one of the 
greatest of the Roman Patricians observed playfully, as St. 
Jerome states, " Promise to make me Bishop of Rome, and 
I shall at once become a Christian." The Pontiff, although 
the subject of the Ciesars, and neither professing nor pretend- 
ing to any power against them, was by all men held in such 
consideration, that they could not keep their ground beside 
him. " There was read upon his forehead the character of 
a Priesthood so exalted, that the Emperor, among whose 
titles was that of * Sovereign Pontiff,' tolerated him in Rome 
with more impatience than he could suffer in his armies a 
Caesar, who contested the Empire with him."* There may, 
indeed, have been already in the mind of Constantine a be- 
ginning of faith and of reverence, wliich, added to this 
feeling, induced him to cede Rome to the Popes. The seat 
of Empire is transferred to Constantinople, and the Pontiff, 
although still acknowledging the Caesars, and never ceasing 
to preach obedience to tlieir authority, is, in reality, the 
Ruler of the West. Hence, it is by no means true tiiat he 
owed his temporal power to the Carlovingian Dynasty. 
This dynasty existed not as yet, when Gregory II. wrote 
these remarkable words to the Emperor Leo: '' T?ie West 



* Count de Maiatre. 



ia» ib €iftg cSndei ttnotBrdM anr \mmS Sbf, — It looks npoa iB 
as tiie irixfier ami Qie moiieEBCaraf pnh&c tzaiupilifijr. Yoa 
iraoid ^rrwi it, if Toa ooIt y eniur ed u> mak^ tzial c^ ic» roadb 
to ffmceed. ta ^ camnirj when yam, anL l&en to oBemgs As 
wrtmjM €f fonr mojecta of tie £mL'" This ame' Pope, m 
726. sends ambaaeiuiors to Chades Mar^eL and txesBs widi 
iuxn aft ooe Prince wica •n^^*^*^ — Pope Zadiacy (7-11-752 ) 

with. him. & peace of txreotrr jeacs. by nrtum of mkk^ aoEL Bak^ 



^ When Pope Stephen, came a> Prance; Pepin. w«it aa£6> 
iDifet him wich all hiji ^mily^ and. paiil »iF » Uie honoES dufr 
CO & dovecmgn. 

** What are commonly ^okoi of as die dinnatamw of Pepra 
and Giariemagney are only acts of readtntioa. The Looir- 
barda who appear to have been ^m time fnnrnpmnrfiil that 
inTctoate enemiif*s of the Hioly See. were exhorted by Pepin, 
before he atttacked thenx^ to "^ reaiam the properties of tiie 
Holy Chnrch of Giod anH of the T?nm«i BepniiKic.*' The 
Pope, at the same time^ coojored them, to reaiarm wOfin^y 
and witboot effiiaiiXL of blood, these SMxm propertieB; deai|^ 
Dating them as Moni^ag to & .5b^ Ckwrf^ of God <md Urn 
BejgmbUe of the Somau. 

*' Txdjj then, may we 3ay, with, an eminent writer of tiiew 
times^ that * ^ beyond the age of Pepin and of C«i^»nigDe 
the angoat Dynasty extend^ mitil it is loBC in. th» twifigfat of 
^^'' As regards the ^izimal rale of the Supr^nePcmtifi^ 
»Kh an obaenration wonid only be in part appixoible; fi>r 
*itfa«igh it be true that it is by many ag«s. more •'^-^i^t 
than the Cariovingum EngSy it can by no ttm^^i^ be said, 
that its origin is unknown. The name and history of eroy 
Pontiff who succeeded Peter, fiximhisday tao onra> is&mifiar 
to every acholar; and the Holy Se-iptures, that are read in 
^ery Church, speak of a SovoeigL Pontifl^ the fimrth from 

St. Peter, of whom Sl Paul declares, that hia UMie i» in die 
■Bookof Lifii. 

Bttt at present thae is question only of the temporal 
»|«i^ of the PoniiflE: There is no aov«eignty » hal- 
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in the opinions of mankind. It is also the basis of all sov- 
ereignties, and a pattern to every government. 



v. 



[Note— page 98.] 

MERCIFUL CHARACTER OP THE PAPAL GOVERNMENT. 

Extract from a sketch in the Ottawa Tribune^ of a Lecture 
ON THE Pope's temporal Sovereignty, delivered by the Rev. 
^n. McD. Dawson, in St Andrew's Catholic Church, Otta- 
wa, on the 14th of August, 1859. 

" The exercise of mercy was in those days peculiar to the 
character of the Pontiflf-Sovereigns. Other sovereigns — 
such as were merely temporal Princes — were strangers to 
this philosophy. Their greatest merit was to hold the scales 
of Justice even. Nor in this will they bear to be placed in 
parallel with the model sovereigns. The most terrible of all 
the Pontiffs, Julius II., pardons, the moment victory crowns 
his arms, — almost in the very heat of battle. The mildest of 
all monarchs, the debonnaire King, "the Father of his peo- 
ple," that Louis XII., of France, who was, by principle, 
clemency itself, acted very differently in the hour of con- 
quest — The garrison of Peschiera no sooner yields to his 
arms, than dH the inhahiiants are put to ihe sword, whilst the 
Governor J Andre Riva, and his son, are hanged upon the waUs. 
And such has been in all time the policy of this earth's earthly 
rulers. Surely it was good for them, and more beneficial 
still for the nations over which they ruled, not only that the 
law of mercy should be preached, but that it should also find 
its exemplification in that temporal Prince, who, by his 
Pontifical character, was above all other princes, and who 
was entitled to say to them, "Behold and imitate the ex- 
ample which is set before you." 

"Who could more eloquently thus exhort the nations and 
their Kings than the Pontiff-Soverign of our own time ? 
Pius IX. no sooner ascends the Chair of Peter and inherits 
tile Apostolic Patrimony, than he enters on a career of 
mercy. One of his first acts is to forgive the enemies of his 
State, and the exile returns rejoicing to the land of , his birth, 
to the ancestral hearth. But such loving — such paternal rule 
does not deter firom new rebellion. Men who appear to 
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have sworn the destruction ot all government, of all society 
upon earth, avail themselves of every circumstance (*) to 
disturb and, if possible, to overthrow the wise and beneficial 
rule of the Pontifif-Sovereign. " Let him govern the Church," 
say they ; " that is no affair of ours. But the things of this 
world are our proper province, and we have no doubt of our 
superior qualifications for their management." If the rest 
of mankind could be taught to share your conviction, you 
might perhaps be allowed the honor of a trial. Meanwhile, 
until you can show your claim by right of birth, the call of 
heaven, your surpassing wisdom, or the people's choice, you 
must allow us to believe that Rome, and all other portions 
of the Church's States, are as prosperous and as happy under 
that rule which Grod's Providence has assigned them, as they 
could possibly be under any other government What is 
the great source of weakness in all human governments? Is 
it not to be found in the vices of those by whom they are 
administered — their selfishness, their pride, their ambition, 
their avarice, their indolence, and their want of care for the 
people subjected to their sway? Where are there fewer of 

*None are ignormt that on occasion of the recent invasion of Italj by 
the French, the Secret Socities did all in their power to excite insnrrec' 
tion throuehont the dominions of the Pope. At Borne itself they vainly 
hoped to obtain the countenance, or at least the neutrality, of the Oeneru 
on duty there. In other cities they were successfblly opposed by the 
municipal bodies ; and the chief magistrates of six or seven towns were 
formally thanked by the Pontifical government for the meritorioos exer- 
tions they had made against the cause of subversion and anarchy. At 
Perugia, however, with he aid of " sympathisers" and " filibusters'^ fi*om 
other States, a few malcontents succeeded in raising a disturbance. For 
some time the Government at Bome continued to send to these rebels 
the most urgent remonstrances — the most firiendly warnings. But they 
persist, and it becomes necessary to send a force against them. In four 
hours two thousand soldiers succeed in re-establishing peace and order 
in a city of forty thousand people. What better proof could we have 
that the inhabitants were not uicUned to rebel ? The soldiers were in- 
deed exasperated by the obstinate resistance ofibred to them, as well as 
by the cowardly manner in which the rebels fired upon them Ax)m houses 
and other places of concealment. They did not, however, act like bar- 
barians, as has been falsely reported, and slay indiscriminately women 
and children. No such act was perpetrated. And if a few men with 
arms in their hands were sacrificed in the houses from which they cruelly 
shot down the troops in the very act of doing their duty, this must be 
charged to the account of the rebellion and those by whom it was stirred 
up,— not to the most merciful of all Governments. The care of the 
officers and men to protect the person of a certain Mr. Perkins, whom 
they supposed to be neutral, could not save them from his calumnies. 
The columns of the London THmea bear witness how abundantly an 
American citizen could repay with the utmost ingratitude all the kind- 
ness that was heaped upon him. — (Sec a letter from Perugia, signed by 
two of the most eminent citizens, in the WMkly Register of July 28rd, 
1S59.) Bee also Mrs. Boss' letter from Perugia, in this Appendix. 
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these hindrances to good government to be met with than 
in that of the Pontiff-Sovereigns ? They rule at Rome, and 
Rome is a great city. Their throne is overthrown. They 
are driven into exile, and Rome decays — it all but perishes. 
It is no longer the resort of the learned, the refined, the great 
and the powerful of all nations. Obedience and contentment 
are no longer within its walls, and it dwindles to a village 
of no account Such, on two memorable occasions, was its 
fate, — when the Popes, compelled by disastrous circum- 
stances, established their abode at Avignon ; and again, when 
the revolutionary Emperor of France, in defiance of all laws 
human and Divine, drove the holy Pontiffs from their States. 
True, this mighty monarch did good in his way. There 
is no denying that he made expensive excavations, drained 
marshes, and purified the Churches and other public build- 
ings of superfluous works of art. But we have yet to learn 
what he did for the people's good, or to encourage strangers 
to take up their abode in the famous city, so replete with 
classic and Christian associations. As was to be expected, 
the population rapidly decreased. It was to all appearance 
doubtful whether, from the moment that sacrilegious violence 
was done to the person of the Pontiff, Rome or its destroyer 
were destined to have the more speedy downfall. Events 
only could solve this question. And they were dose at 
hand. Tlic Imperial Despot is overwhelmed with calamity 
and hurled from his throne; whilst the unoffending victim of 
his mad ambition, whom he had made to drink the cup of 
misery to its dregS, returns with a thankful heart, to the 
capital of his States. It is no exaggeration to say Uiat pros- 
perity followed in his train, and, together witli it, population 
and popular happiness. Let any one who wishes to be more 
fully informed, read in Baron Geramb's truthful work the 
comparative state of Rome under the Empire and under the 
restored sway of its Pontiff-Sovereigns; and he will undoubt- 
edly arrive at the conclusion, that the Roman States might 
have a less wise and less beneficent Government than that 
which by the favor of Divine Providence they have enjoyed 
so long." 
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tNote— page 96.] 

MERCIFUL CHARACTER OF THE PONTIFICAL GOYERNMENT. 

LetUr of Iht Hori'ble Mbs. How from Perugia, vids Weekly BegUisr, 

February 11<%, 1860. 

The truth about Perugia. — ^We have received from Rome 
an original English copy of the letter of Mrs. Ross, of Bl*- 
densburgh, written from Perugia on the 23rd of June last, 
and an Italian version of which we announced last week to 
our readers as having appeared in the Oiomale di Roma of 
23rd ult, and wliich is referred to in our special correspon- 
dence from Rome this week. We really never expected that 
our former Perugino antagonist^ Mr. Perkins, of Boston, 
should have turned out to be such a very unfortunate man. 
We have now a fair sample of the authorities consulted by 
travellers of his class to procure evidence against the Ponti- 
fical Government. 

[Extract from a letter written by the Hon. Mrs. Ross, of 
Bladensburgh, to her husband, from Villa Monti, at Perugia, 
dated Perugia, June 2l8t, 1859.] 

" Hautes Pyrenees, France. 

" To David Ross of Bladensburgh. 

" I wrote to you last Wednesday, 15th inst, to announce 
a rievolution which occurred here on the previous day ; now 
I write to relieve your mind of anxiety in case an exagger- 
ated account of what has occurred here be given in the pub- 
He papers. I have to tell you of the re-entrance of the Papal 
troops, wliich took place yesterday after a stubborn resis- 
tance of four hours on the part of the revolutionists. 

"When the revolt at Perugia was known at Rome, orders 
were given to a body of Swiss troops to replace the little 
garrison which had been driven out The revolutionary 
junta was well informed of what had been decided on at 
Rome, and immediately prepared to oppose the re-establish- 
ment of social order in the town. Victor Emmanuel, to 
whom they had offered the town, returned no official answer, 
but instead, reports were industriously circulated among the 
citizens of sympathy and support from Piedmont; an honest 
refusal on the part of Victor Emmanuel, or an open accept- 
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ance, would have prevented subsequent events, which his 
calculated silence brought about. On Saturday last, the 18th 
mst., we heard that the Pope's troops were close to * * * ; 
and on Sunday that they had actually arrived there. In the 
* * * Buoncompagni sent from Tuscany, I am told, 300 
muskets in aid, and waggons were despatched to Arezzo for 
arms and ammunition ; barricades were commenced. The 
monks were turned out of their convent at St Peter's Grate 
(one of them came down to us) ; and 500 armed men instead 
were put in to defend the gate and first barricade. After 
two o'clock, p. m., the gates were closed, and no one could 
go in or out of the town without an order. It was then I 
wrote a note to Mr. Perkins, warning and requesting him 
and his family to accept a shake-dovm with us ; and with 
difficulty I got the note conveyed up to town by a woman 
who happened to have a pass. Nothing could induce any 
of the peasants about us to go near the town, as the revo- 
lutionary party were making forced levies of the youth of 
the place, and arming them to resist the coming troops.— 7 
Next morning (^ionday the 20th) a body of shepherds 
coming up from the place, told us that they had just seen 
the Swiss troops at Santa Maria degli Angioli, where they 
stopped and had mass,* having heard that the citizens con- 
templated resistance. About ten o'clock that same morning 
I got Mr. Perkins' answer to my note ; it was to this effect 
— that he had gone to the President (of the Junta) who as- 
sured him that the Swiss had not yet even reached * * * 
and that certainly they would not arrive before the next day 
at sunset And the inn-keeper, (the notorious Storti) he 
added, said that they were not coming here at all, but going 
to Ancona I I cannot imagine how he could trust such 
people, who were all implicated in the business. His mes- 
senger, who was one of the servants of the hotel, said, as 
he gave the note — * Don't delay me, or I shallnotbeintime 
to kill my three or four Swiss,' showing how well informed 
and prepared that hotel was. I should have written again 



* Mr. Perkins, in his letter to the Times, makes out that they forced 
open the houses of the inhabitants to make them give up their wine, and 
that they got drank. 
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to the poor Perkins's to undeceive them ; but it was too hite, 
for ahnost immediately the columns of the Swiss appeared 
in the plain below, which you know we see from our villa, 
and the President (revolutionary Junta) and oUier heads of 
the rebellion had their carriages and horses ready waiting. 
They fled at the first gun, leaving the people to act for them- 
selves after having inflamed, deceived, and armed them, and 
gathered into the town all the canaille they could get from 
the neighboring country. From the moment the troops ap- 
peared, all the peasants belonging to the villa flocked around 
us. Anxiety was depicted on every face. The countenance 
of one old man in particular was very striking — 'Bad times,* 
he murmured- *We have fallen on evil days. — Respect 
and awe are gone, and the people are blinded.* The parish 
Priest was also with us, and the monk I mentioned before. 
We watched with great anxiety the slow ascent of the troops 
up the long five miles to the city gate. There the Colonel 
and his men halted, and he parleyed with the people. We 
could see him stop and address them, and tlien we saw a 
volley fired down on them by the armed men in the con- 
vent windows. 'ITie first fire was from the people on the 
troops. We could sec all from our villa windows like a scene 
on the stage ; while the distance was sufficient to veil the 
horrors of war. Then we saw some troops separate from the 
main body and advance to the foot of the wall, and, in the 
twinkling of an eye, they scaled it, amid a hot fire from the 
insurgents, whom we heard shouting out — , Coraggio ! corag- 
gio !' from behind the walls. Then we saw one soldier rush 
up and tear down the revolutionary flag,and carry it in triumph 
back to the main body of the troops, and then we saw the 
Pontifical flag float where the revolutionary one had been. — 
In the mean time the rest of the troops had planted their can- 
non opposite to the city gate. Boom ! boom ! they went at 
the barricades, and in an hour after the firing of the first gun, 
they had driven out the 500 armed men from the convent of 
St. Peter's, and entered the fh^t enclosure of the town. We 
then saw no more, but sat all that afternoon in the window, 
listening to tbc incc^ant firing in deep anxiety. As the 
soldiers fought their way up to their barracks, and as the re- 
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port of the arms became more and more distant, we could 
judge pretty well of the advance of the troops, knowing as 
we did the chief points of resistance within. The first gun 
fired was at three o'clock, p. m., precisely, and at seven, p. m., 
all was silent again ; the soldiers had reached their barracks. 
I hear that * * * * have fled out towards A rezzo — all 
the canaille of the villages of the place were enlisted to de- 
fend the city and it was the talk of the country that had the 
Swiss been beaten, the city was to have been pillaged by that 
armed mob. They say that had they not had promises of 
succour from Victor Emmanuel (the * Re Galantuomo') and 
of encouragement from Princess Valentini (nee Buonaparte, 
who resides here), that they would not have resisted as they 
did : thus were they deceived ! There is more in it all than 
one sees at first ; and clearly it was an affair got up to make 
out a case against the Pope. Piedmontcse money was circu- 
lating there just before the revolution. N got it, in 

change, in the shops. 

June 22. — P.S. — Our servant has been to town to-day ; he 
brings me a letter from the Perkins's, and such news as is the 
general talk of the cafes. Our poor friends in the Hotel de 
France (Locanda Storti) suffered much. Deceived to the last, 
they had not even been told of the actual arrival of the troops, 
and had just sat quietly to dinner, when the roar of the guns 
startled them. They strove to go to artother hotel, but alas ! 
the gates of their inn were fastened ; they could not stir. — 
The letter I got from them said that the troops were irritated 
mi account of the firing from the roof. We knew before 
hand how it would be there ; and in fact they did shoot an of- 
ficer and two men while passing the door. It was on this 
that the soldiers infuriated rushed and assailed the house. 
* * * I hear every one blanfies the imprudence of these 
people. They could not afford to be hostile ; for the hotel, if 
you remember, commands the street from the base up the hill. 
No troops, therefore, could risk going up that hill with a hos- 
tile house in that position, ready to take them in the rear. — 
The escape of the poor Perkins's is a perfect miracl e; they, I 
hear, lost everything. The innkeeper, waiter, and stableman, 
they say, were killed in the fray. The number of deaths 
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among the Swiss were ten, and 33 of the Peragians. Soiiml 
prisoners were made. I went up on this same aftemooo 
(June 22) with the two little boys, to see the Colonel of -the 
regiment. The town is wonderfully little injured, only brol^ 
windows * * * * ^^^^^^ ^ jj^^^ j.Jq^^ ^j^Jj ^.Jjq exceptiwi 

of a few houses in the suburbs, between the outer and inner 
gates. One was burned by the accident of the falling, of- a 
bomb-sheir The other was cannonaded as being a resort-of 
the rebels. There is great talk of how the heads of the revo- 
lution scampered ofl, betraying thus the tools and dupes of 
their faction, * * * 

[Extract from another letter to David Boss, of Bladens- 
burgh : — " There is great terror here among all the country 
people, who dread, sooner or later, vengeance being taken 
upon them by the revolutionary party, because they would 
have nothing to say to the movement."] 



[Note page 108. and page 198, Note.] 

BARON MACAULAY. — SCIENCE NOT UNFAVORABLE TO THE PRO- 
GRESS OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. — NUMBER OF PROTEiSTANTS 
PROBABLY NOT INCREASED. 

Protestants may have increased, but not considerably, in 
the course of the last quarter of a century. 

Let us take the opinion of a very learned Protestant 
writer. Baron MacCaulay says : — 

" We often hear it said, that the world is constantly be- 
coming more and more enlightened, and that the enlighten- 
ment must be fovorable to Protestantism, and unfavoral^ 
to Catholicism. We wish that we could think so. But we 
see great reason to doubt wlietlier this is a well-founded 
expectation. We see that during the last two hundred and 
filly years, the human mind has been, in the highest degree, 
active ; that it has made great advances in every branch of 
natural pliilosophy; that it has produced innumerable in- 
ventions, tending to promote the convenience of life; that 
medicine, surgery, chemistry, engineering, have been very 
greatly improved ; that government^ police, and law, have 
been improved, though not to so great an extent as the 
physical sciences. Yet, we see that during these two hun- 
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dred andjfifty years, Protestantifion has made no conquests 
worth speaking of. Nay, we believe that, as far as there 
has been change, that change has, on the whole, been in 
tKVOT of the Church of Rome. We cannot, therefore, feel 
confident that the progress of knowledge will necessarily 
be fatal to a system which has, to say the least, stood its 
ground, in spite of the immense progress made by the hu- 
man race in knowledge, since the time of Queen Elizabeth." 
The more progress is made in knowledge, the fewer dif- 
culties will the Church have to contend with. True religion 
it may be said, is as much impeded by ignorance, as by 
the corruption of mankind. 

VALUE OF THE POPULAR VOTE FOR ANNEXATION TO PIEDMONT. — 
FOREIGN INTERVENTION. — ITALIAN CORRESPONDENCE SHEWING 
THAT THE REVOLTED AND ANNEXED PROVINCES HAVE BEEN 

coEROED. Page 194. 

THE REVOLUTION IN TUSCANY. 

Sir, — ^The enclosed document has been forwarded to me 
from Florence, with a request to endeavour to get it inserted 
in the Weekly Registkr. It is too late for the publication 
of it to affect the election by which the political fraternity 
of Tuscany is to be decided ; but it will serve to show the 
nature of the machinery by which the imminent annexation 
to Piedmont has been worked up to its present stage. The 
document has been forwarded by a Protestant gentleman 
who, though not over friendly to the late dynasty, con- 
demns, in the strongest language, the nefarious agencies 
used by Sardinia, to carry out her ambitious views of self- 
aggrandisement He says : — " No one that is not on the 
spot can imagine the tyranny of this government, which 
certainly keeps things quiet^ but panders to all the vile pas- 
mons of the people — ^liberty and licenses to all who go with it 
— terror and imprisonment for those who do not. Some of 
your acquaintances have been in prison for upwards of a 
month, without being told why or wherefore ; others have 
been forbidden to receive certain persons in their houses. — 

Lent is no longer what it formerly was. We have 

got importations of foreign preachers, of all denominations, 
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who do not convert, but only unsettle the minds of ihe 
people. The print shops are full of the most blaspliomous 
publications, and caricatures against religion, the Pope^. and 
all things sacred ; the press in England is bought, and the 
writers of the articles in the papers here are persons of small 
respectability." 

The Weekly Register is admitted into Tuscany, and as no 
local paper dare publish this document, those who are inte- 
rested in its circulation, are anxious to get it inserted in the 
columns of your journal. No doubt, by so doing you will 
greatly aid the cause of truth and justice. 

I remain, yours truly, &c. J. J. B. 

Leamington, March 13, 1860. 



March 6, 1860. — It is notorious to all Europe that the 
Tuscan Revolution of the 27th April, last year, was not the 
spontaneous act of the people, but was brought about by 
the machinations of a neighbouring kingdom, aided by the 
powerful influence of France, through the agency of an ac- 
credited minister to the Tuscan Court, and who, by unex- 
ampled perfidy and deceit, succeeded in seducing the army 
from their allegiance, by bribing the common soldiers with 
money, and the officers, by promoting them to higher 
grades, and, in many instances, paying their debts. 

The revolution, thus inaugurated by fraud and treachery, 
has since been maintained by force, and now seeks to hand 
over our noble country to the power which has been the 
cause of so much misfortune to us. 

The means that are in progress for that end is what 
is denominated a "popular vote," but such a vote can- 
not be taken as a just criterion of the sentiments of the 
people, as all persons of intelligence favourable to the dy- 
nasty of the Grand Duke deny the right of any power to 
call upon them to transfer their allegiance, and have resolved 
on a policy of abstention. The less intelligent and educated 
•classes are utterly unable to form any judgment on this 
question, as only a one-sided view is presented to them, 
and by a system of intimidation and coercion they will be 
compelled to vote as they are directed by the prefects, may- 
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ors, and other agents of the Q-oveniment in the vat-iou.s 
districts. 

In the meantime, no one dare breathe a sentiment, or 
expi^ess an opinion, in opposition to the present order of 
things, without the certainty, if discovered, of being incar- 
cerated, compelled to leave the country, or otherwise mal- 
treated, whilst the state of the press is such that free dis- 
cussion is not only unknown, but absolutely prohibited ; in 
fact the newspapers are merely the registers of the decrees 
and wishes of the Government. 

Some minor publications, however, have the license to 
abuse, and hold up to the vilest ridicule the most sacred 
and highest personages. Foreign journals not in accord 
with the existing Government are not permitted to enter- 
the country, and persons bringing them in are subject to 
fine and imprisonment by virtue of a decree of 23rd Feb., 
1860. We therefore object and protest against these so- 
called elections for the following reasons : — 

Ist — ^Because we ignore and repudiate the principle of 
the people to dethrone their sovereign. 

2nd. — ^Because we see the annexation of Tuscany to Sar- 
dinia will be fraught with many evils, and will reduce our 
country to a province, and our metropolis, full of proud tra- 
ditions and historical recollections, to a provincial town. 

3rd. — ^Because the Sardinian system of conscription ap- 
plied to Tuscany, will remove from the soil numbers of the 
young and most active of the country population, and thus 
the land in many places will be thrown out of cultivation, 
and ultimately become a desert. 

4th. — ^Because the benevolent and paternal Government 
of the Grand Dukes of Tuscany is so impressed on our 
minds, that we desire no dynastic change. 

6th. — ^Because the progress of improvement, both social 
and material, under the auspices of ihe grand Ducal Govern- 
ment in all parts of the country, as well as the embellish- 
ment of the cities, are so manifest^ that we cannot view its 
annexation to a state so overwhehned with debt as Sardinia, 
otherwise than as a pernicious and retrograde step, which 
will erentually lead to nothing but ruin. 10 
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We have no means of making ourselves heard in our uth* 
happy country, and giving publicity to our names woiiUI 
draw upon us the vengeance of our present rulers. W«> 
are therefore obliged to have recourse to the medium of a 
foreign press, in the hope that our sentiments, once in priQt^ 
will find circulation, and Europe will hear the truth from 

A VoiCS FROM TvaoAHY, 
rWf^% Register, March 17, I860.] 



POPULATUTY OF PIUS IX, — ^LETTEIt FROM ROME. 

March 16th, 1860. 

( Weekly Register, March 24, 1860.) 
If the Romans were left free from all foreign intervention, 
and from the deadly influence of tlie secret societies, the 
Holy Father would have nothing to fear. Yesterday, as is 
the custom on the Fridays in Lent, the Holy Father went 
to St Peter's, accompanied by some of the Cardinals and 
the principal members of his household, to venerate the 
relics exposed there. This was thought to be a happy mo- 
ment for the loyal subjects of His Holiness to express the* 
feelings of love and sjrmpathy for him. Accordingly, witii 
one spontaneous movement, the nobles and gentry of Rome 
thronged the magnificent BasiHca, to the number, of at 
least, twelve thousand ; these prayed for the jwosperity of 
their sovereign, venerated the sacred relics with him, and 
then returned quietly to their homes. 

The Piazza, and in fact the whole space leadmg to the 
bridge of St Angelo, was thronged with carriages, and the 
Church' itself was as full as St Peter's ever is,— ^as full, it 
was remarked by many, as it is, on Christmas or Eciater 
day. Owing to the inconvenience of the hour, the working 
classes, and the numerous class of employees here, could not 
attend, otherwise, without doubt, the numbers would have 
been immensely greater. 

This one fact must at once put an end to the idea that 
this demonstration was a thing got up in any way by the 
^<Mremment, and will prove it to be the heartfelt ezpressibn 
.of loyal sentiments entertained by tlie people of Rome to- 
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ward* the Hply Father. The number of strangers there, 

W«0 but feWj the dempnstration being begun and carried out 

ahnost entirely by ItaUans. 

H. W. W. 



VA1.CE OF THE POPULAR VOTE FOR ANNKltATlON TO PIEDMONT. 

F0REI6K INTERVENTION. 

E^fstmcts of ike Nottfrmn the Holy See to iJte French Oovern- 
mentj of 29th Febitary, 1860, in rephj to the despatch ofM. 
Thotivenelj addressed to the Pupal Ntindo at PaHs. 
* * ♦ * "It is sufficient to have resided iu 
Italy for the last four years, or at least, to have followed 
with attention, its various calamitous phases, during that 
time, to know by whom and by what means the revolt wa.'i 
prepared, accompUshed and supported, and the cut bonq^ 
which is ever a most important guide in penal matters, caw 
be applied here in a manner the more evident from the 
patent manoeuvres of the party which does all in its power 
to gain possession of the provinces, of which it is desired to 
deprive the Holy Father, or rather, which it is desired to 
abstract from the patrimon^-.of the Catholic Church. From 
wliat is intended to be done in the end, it may easily be 
understood what was intended to be done from the begin- 
ing ; and long beforehand, were foreseen and prepared the 
very difficulties which are now represented as insurmount- 
able, and beyond all provision. Nor do I believe myself 
wanting in due regard towards any one, if, compelled by 
the necessity of maintaining my assertion, I am obliged to 
recal facts, and even individual names, but both of which 
Are notorious from one end of the Peninsula to the other, 
and here, not to go farther back, I shall confine myself, for 
tlie sake of brevity, to point out that, when Count Cavom*, 
in the Congress of Paris in 185G, issued a kind of Program- 
ma relating to what ought to be done in Italy, and declared 
afterwards, in the Pidemontese Chamber, that he wislied tp 
carry out by all means in his power, its execution, then be- 
;g»n in Central Italy, an increase of activity in that slow 
working, whicli Imd been undertaken long before, and 
which aimed at preparing the much wished for annezatipti, 
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It would truly be long and tedioui; to enumerate all the 
juaeaua which were adopted for the purpose ; but the emis- 
sarie:5 who oveiTan it in every direction, the gold which 
waj* amply distributed, the clandestine prints which were 
i;irculHted, the suborning the military, especially latterly, 
were among those cliiefly used. In the same manner as 
was practised in otliei* towns ol* the state, by persons em- 
boldened by important connections, so in Bologna the 
Marquis Pepoh constituted himself the head of that party, 
Ijeld in his own house their meetings, surrounded himself 
with some hundreds of assistants, and gathered arms. The 
Government, who knew all this, was on the point of secur- 
ing his arrest, when, ibr considerations easy to be under- 
stood, it contented itself with giving notice of it to tlie am- 
]:)assa(loi' of France in this capital, who, subsequently to an 
interview he had with Pepoli in Leghorn, gave assurances, 
not confirmed most certainly by facts, that all could be left 
fit rest, on this account But what will be a most rare ex- 
ample in history, if not the only one, is what the diplomatic 
agents of Sardinia did to the detriment of tlie other Italian 
States, to second the ambitious views of their own govern- 
ment, llie conduct of the Commendatore Buoncompagni in 
Tuscany either has no name, or deserves such an one as I 
shall guard myseU* fi'om using ; and, nevertheless, with the 
exception of the last of his steps, the action of Messrs. Mig- 
liorati and Pes Delia Mmerva in Rome, was scarcely diflfer- 
ent The first of these stooped even to going about during 
the summer montlis, in some Provinces of the State, to or- 
ganise there, clubs in favour of the Piedmontese party. 
Stimulants so active and constant were necessarily to have 
their effect, and they produced it, in reality, either by creat- 
ing or by increasing to some extent, the small party which 
perhaps existed there, and around which were gathered 
nearly all the disaffected, who are always found in every 
country, without there being any want of individuals under 
the illusion and seduction of the aspirations for an Italy, one 
and independent, but, both the former and the latter ever 
were for from constituting the people, — that people, »o 
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bonest; moral, and christian-like, espedally in the country, 
who arose with siu^h exultation, and, in so many thousands, 
when the Holy Father \iated it, hardly three years ago. 
But has not such a class of people, which in substance, 
forces the immense majority on account of its very honesty 
and tranquility, found itself and remained, many times, in 
other parts of Europe also, exposed to the violence of a 
party, small but audacious, which from circumstances often 
unforseen, prevailed over and oppressed it? Such circum- 
stances seem not sufficiently to have been taken into ac- 
count, in the above mentioned despatch, when in it it is 
said that by the mere fact of the Austrians having withdrawn 
from Bologna, " the population found itself independent^ 
without having need of any special impulse." The truth is, 
that the iK>pulation, as in a hundred similar cases, know lit- 
tle or nothing of it. But the Austrians having retired too 
suddenly, and that city having remained, almost completely, 
without troops, the party, which was already prepared 
from previous intrigues, and rendered the more audacious 
from certain proclamations of one of the belligerent parties, 
laid hold of power, and imposed it on the real people, who 
to its own inestimable injury and grief, has still to support 
it, and, perhaps, it would not be too far from the reality, to 
believe that, were a certain capital suddenly abandoned by 
the garrison which guards it, something similar would take 
place, without, nevertlieless, that any conclusion might be 

drawn from it, eitlier of bad government or present inca- 
pacity." * * * 

THE VOTE FOR ANNEXATION TO SARDINIA BY NO MEANS THB 
VOTE OF THE PEOPLE OF THE LEGATIONS. 

* * * "And although the above mentioned party 
was strengtliened by the promises, the encouragements, the 
subsidies, and the thousand other means which came neces- 
sarilly from Piedmont, it, nevertlieless, on the day of iti« 
success, found itself so small and weak as scarcely to be able 
to bring together a few hundreds of adepts on the public 
square of Bologna; and even to these, when the Pontifical 
arms were taken down. Marquis Pepoli was obliged to pre- 



iead tliat it was done k> remove these arms from any possi^ 
bi^ insult, wliicb, nobody at the moment was disposed to 
.inflict, and in the same way as it had been prepared out of 
the state, so, as soon as the rebellion was accompUdied, 
froni outside tlie state also came, to maintain it in strength, 
all thesuppUes of ammunition, money and men, cither in a 
military or a civil capacity; and, among the latter was 
seen to figure, as Intendant of one of the four legations, the 
very MigUorati, of whom mention has already been made. 
But the population took no other part in all this, Uum to mih- 
stain^ to the number offi/ty-ninesixiiethSj from aU voting^ sup- 
porting every kind of pressure, even to the extent of seeing 
themselves denied the 'inanifestaUon of their own/edings ; and 
tJiai, hy such means as threats, imprisonment andprosci'iptions^ 
which prevailing factions knoiu well Itow to use,^' * * 

COMPLICITY OF FRANCK. 

(Xote of the Holy See continued.) 
* * * " I am very f\\r from accusing the French anns, 
9.u'\ much less France, from which so many distinguished 
services have been received by the Holy See and the Church. 
But I cannot ivfrain from recalling to the recollection of 
your most illustrious and Reverend Lordship, (the Nuncio 
at Paris), 'that inevitable logic of fjicts,' in virtue of which 
the Kmpcror of the French said, in his last letter, that "ho 
• cannot deny a certain solidarity of the effects of the national 
move provoked in Italy by the war against Austria," Now, 
amongst these eflects, nnist not the revolt of the four T^e- 
gations be reckoned ?" * »:« * 



WHETHER FOREIGN AID .MKiHT NOT BK LEGITIMATELY APPiilED 
TOWARDS THE SUPPRESSION OF REVOLT IN ROMAONA. 

{Note of the Holy See coiitimied.) 
* * "' " I do not wish to conclude this despatch with- 
out proposing to you a last consideration touching the im- 
possibility which, it is said, exists, of the Romagnas being 
restored to the legitimate rule of tlie Holy Father witliout 
Ibrcign intervention, or to keep them witliout ixjnewed oc- 
cupatien, — things which are declared to be impossible, in- 
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surmoaDUble. Bufc if it is true, and it is impossible to 
doubt it> that the revolt of the ibur Legations was made^ 
and is maintained by the means ef a party which owes its 
power to foreign help, and to hopes of still greater assis- 
tance, I do not see why a rebellion made by iniquitous 
foreign aid, should not also be supported by legitimate 
foreign aid. Again, can it be said that aid given by Catho- 
lic nations to their common Father, ami in the interest of 
tlie whole christian universe, can be styled foreign assis- 
tance? 

" At any rate, if all that is to be found of foreign in the 
Romagna was removed, in the shape of men, money, influ- 
ence and assistance of every kind, there would be room to 
hope, that the Government of the Holy Father would suc- 
ceed, with the resources it possesses, in maintaing in order, 
iht smaU amount of revohUionary eknie?it which is to be found 
there, in spite of tlie increase it has received froni the seri- 
ous disorders which are so long prolonged in it." * ♦ * 

(Signed,) 

G. Cahuinal Antonklli. 
Rome. Febuary 29, 1860. 

TJUf MARQUIS OF KORMAMBY. *— VALUK OF UIS TESTIMONY. — 

Pages 179, 180, &c. 

•' If we were to sifl the pretentions of all our public men 
to discover that one person who is necessarily best informed 
of the past and present st^te of Italy, and the causes and 
means that have produced the anarchy which now prevails 
over the greater part of that unfortunate Peninsula, Lord 
Normanby would inevitably be the man for our purpose. 
His long residence in Italy, his intimate acquaintance with 
all that is there distinguished for literature, science, art and 
statesmanship, and his unquestionable liberality of senti- 
ment, as a politician, give him a paramount claim to our 
respectfol attention, and even to our confidence, when he 
comes forwai'd to enlighten his countrymen, with respect to 
Italian afiaii*s, — a claim, to which no other member of the 
L^slature can have the slightest pretentions. He has, too, 
throughout a long public career, always maintained such an 



independenoe of Ohanoter, anct ^ nobly and gwiefoHfliy 
subordinated his personal interests, to his sense of ptMic 
duty, as to entitle him, as a right, to our confidence when 
he unbosoms himself, either in print or in fjMech, of that 
'knowledge which he has acquired by lox^ study and ex^ 
tience in official and non-official U^, and te$b us importifi^t 
'fcrutihs which it is necessary for ns to know, m order to '^ 
able to form a correct judgment upon momentous paif^g 
events."— Wae% Register, Febnary 11, 1860. 



ADMIRABLE SENTIMENTS OF GOOD PROTESTANTS. PAGE 193. 

It is no new thing that Protestants should protest against 
injustice, and in favor of the Pope. John Francis Maguire, 
M. P., in his eloquently written and most instructive book, 
which I regret not having met with until the last pages of 
this work were in the press, states that when, in 1848, the 
Pope was in exile at Gaeta in tlie Kingdom of Naples, 
" sympathy conveyed in every living language its sweet 
consolation to the wounded heart of Pius IX., and perhaps 
one of the most touching letters received by the Holy 
Father was one sent to him by a Lutheran Protestant, 
named Christian Frey tag, of Lubec, enclosing thjrty Ducats, 
and concluding in these words : — 

" Permit me, Holy Father, who am penetrated with 
the most profound respect for your Holy person, to continue 
my prayers for you to our Saviour Christ Jesus. Deign, in re- 
turn, to bless my fainily, who, although Protestant Lutherans, 
implore for you the choicest blessings from the hands of our 
Father in Heaven, who himself is love and holiness." 

Recent newspapers inform us that Protestants join with 
Catholics in sending subscriptions, as well as verbal expres- 
sions of sympathy, to the Pope. Let one instance more 
suffice. It may not sound so high as the magnificent do- 
nations of such wealthy Protestant nobleman as his Crracc 
the Duke of Hamilton, but, it is equally, and even more 
significant. At a great meeting held at Cork in the middle 
of April, for the purpose of raising funds in aid of the Papal 
treasury, the Bishop of Cork, who was in the chair, handed 
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in A subscription of £10 which he had received enclosed in 

the following note : — 

" London, 24th Feb., 1860. 

** My Lord, — I beg leave to enclose £10 towards the 

fund raising for his Holiness the Pope. Although I am « 

heretic, and have no right to offer an opinion, yet 1 cannot 

help thinking that the good, amiable old gentleman has 

been rather hardly treated.'* 

X Friend. 
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ERRATA. 



Page 6, line 8, read thus — Opus alece tradat 
25, in seventh line, for 1868, — ^read 1848. 
112, line 3, for incakidahle, — read incalculably^ 

158, line 22, for ta«, — ^read the. 

159, line 1, for PcHafoa^ — ^read Palafox. 

160, 2d para^aph, 2d line, for doqueiit OraUyt^ FaHitr 
Venkiray — ^read eloquent Orator. Father Ven- 
tura, &c. &c. 

163, 3d line from the end, for national, — read rational. 
168, 5th line from end, (Note) for Jiomugna, — read 

Roman. 
176, 2d Paragraph, for Marais^ — ^read Murats. 



